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Marvel at the mystery of 
Machu Picchu. Hidden for 
centunes on a mountain rndye, 
this wranite city is one of the 
vyreatest archaeological won 
lers of the world. You'll see 


where it is located on the new 


}-dimensional map of Panagra’s 
routes in South America. This 
map (not the map shown be 
low) os printed in 4 color 

hows how South America’s 
West Coast looks as you fly 
over it on Panayra bor your 
Iree copy, write Pan American 
Gsrace Airway Chrysler 
Blig. 4400, New York. 17, N.Y. 
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fess ou! have a wondeiful tine in 


SANTIAGO 
J MONTEVIDEO 


wonton £ Soulh Amenca-ovenight by PANAGRA 


over PAA « rovte 


Be sure to order lobster in Santiago, Chile. This lovely, Only 16% hours’ flying time from Miami and 


For alligator bags, you can't beat Buenos Aires! 
lovely city is a perfect setting for a vacation. It’s spring- Panagra lands you at Buenos Aires ... on deluxe 


Prices are about one-third what you'd pay in the 
States. And you can feast on juicy steak tor under like the year ‘round. Also it’s close to fashionable Vina El inter Americano with its exclusive Fiesta Lounge 
del Mar on the Pacitic and the tabulous lake district Panagra tickets can be financed on convenient 


Si. You can be in “B.A.” tomorrow with Panagra 
12 monthly 


lake your choiwe of 12 flights a week — deluxe in the South of Chile. Only a Panagra plane flies direct *Pay-Later” Plan. Put 10% down. Pay 
to Santiago, installments. For reservations, call your Travel Agent 
or Pan Amprican, U. S. Sales Agents for Panagra, 


Pau Anoricen-Grece hrnnye JPANMACRA 


service daily or thrifty tourist service. from the U.S.A 
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Now luxury glacke 


can lead a. 


practical life 





Flannel slacks have always been long on comfort... but We 


haven t vou often wished they werent so short on practical for more than a vear. They re almost unanimous in saying 
qualities? Now there's good news for you in flannels made it keeps a better appearance than any other flannel they ve 
with Du Pont “Orlow and wool, Phe \ have all the molt. evel owned needs fas less pressiny and less care, See 
luxurious texture you've always liked in flannels, but they and feel . for voursell this new, softer, more practical 
have a brand-new, built-in practicality! flannel at fine stores everywhere. 





ve talked to men who've worn this new kind of flanne 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 






Orlon” ta Da Pont's trade-mark for ite acrylic fiber 
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Du Pont makes fibers, not fabrics of warments 
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about the Vista-Dome 


California Zephyr? 








Want to know about the route? 


Know why this train has five 
The Vista-Dome California Zephyr 


Vista-Domes? Because there’s so 
much to see along the spectacular route 





travels the most scenic of all transcon- 
tinental routes through the heart of of the no-extra-fare California Zephyr, 


the mighty Colorado Rockies, across this streamliner has five glass-enclosed 


the High Sierra, and down the entire Vista-Domes . . . 120 unreserved, extra 


length of California's Feather River seats for the enjoyment of both Pullman 





Canyon. And the schedule has been and Chair Coach passengers! What's 


arranged so that you see all this won- 


more, this spacious train has two lounge 
derful scenery during daylight hours! 


cars (both with Vista-Domes!). 








Wonder why there's so much / Like more facts about accom- 
talk about the Dining Car? : modations? !n addition to Vista- 


Simply because so many passengers Dome Chair Coaches, you have a 





are so pleased that such wonderful 





choice of Pullman accommodations: 
drawing rooms, compartments, bed- 
rooms, bedroom suites, roomettes and 
regular sections. NOTE: all private 
rooms have individual controls for 
lighting, heating, air conditioning, ra 
dio or recorded music. 


The only train to San Francisco with five Vista-Domes y Noni 


Daily between Chicago and San Francisco-Oakland via Denver and Salt Lake City 


on the Burlington, Rio Grande and Western Pacific. (Through Pullman New York-San Francisco) 


food can be served at such reasonable 





prices. Another talked-about feature is 
the unique system of advance dinner 


reservations in the California Zephyr's 





beautiful Dining Car. There's no wait 


ing in line for a table aboard this train! 
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WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 
Joseph G. Wheeler, P Traffic M 
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Western Pacific Railroad, 526 Mission St., Son francisco 5, Calif. 
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NEXT MONTH. In November, novelist Clyde Brion Davis writes about Arkansas,where 
enduring reminders of frontier days flavor the progressive present. Alan Moorehead takes 
you on a rare journey through the storied lands that border the Mediterranean. Frederic 
Morton visits Vienna, whose citizens ignore the present in contemplation of a more gracious 
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plays all records 
with a new realism 


Get to know the real Mozart, 
with your shoes off, in the com- 
fort of your own living room. 
The new Webcor Musicale Fono- 
graf gives you thrilling true fidel- 
ity —so real, you actually feel the 
booming tuba, the clashing 
cymbals, the thundering 
tympani. Every record, whether 
it’s 78, 45 or LP, holds this price- 
less realism. And it takes 
tremendous skill to bring out 
such breathtaking fidelity. The 
Musicale, with its three speakers, 
powerful amplifier and sensitive 
magnetic pickup was created to 
give 50 to 15,000 cycles of true- 
tone record-listening. And at a 
surprisingly modest price. Make 
a listening test now. Then choose 
from beautiful blond or 
mahogany table models... or 
luxurious leatherette portables. 


from $13950 


@ prices slightly higher weet 


i », THREE SPEAKERS 
\ G> f Three excellent wide 
j (9) | | range speakers, expertly 
aa bolonced, disperse sound 
—_—/ in stereofonic realism 


PIVE-WATT AMPLIFIER 


(il. Five tubes including 
Pe ed preamplifier deliver 
ae sound to speakers with 
maximum fidelity 


‘ 
} ’ HIGH-FIDELITY 
y ) DISKCHANGER 
P y 4) Plays three speeds avto- 
( + A 
\ matically. Includes a 
. G.E. magnetic pickup, 
with sopphire styli 


WEBCOR 


Chicago 39, Illinois cis wer 








TRIO OF HOTELS 
AT WAIKIKI 


HAWAIIAN 


A magnificent hotel 
whose luxury and 
tropical charm have 
made it famed in the 
lore of world travel. 
American Plan trom 
$14 doily per person, 
double. 


SURF RIDER 


Sleekly modern, 
. with superb 
appointments and service, 
a focal point in the 
colorful life of Waikiki 
Evropean Plan. Double rooms 
from $12 daily 


MOANA 


You ll carry away 
fond memories of its 
Goy spirit and cordial 
Howaiian hospitality 
European Plan. 
Double rooms 


il soem 


THE NMlon TRIO OF 


HOTELS 
ON THE BEACH AT WAIKIKI 


For reservations see your 
Travel Agent or any Matson Lines 
office: New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Portiand 
Los Angeles, San Diego 





Williamsburg Primer 
Compliments to Mr. Clifford Dow- 
dey and your magazine on the splendid 
Williamsburg article (August Ho .- 
DAY). Being an alumna of William and 
Mary and of four-years employment in 
the Williamsburg Restoration, Inc., I 
appraised the pages carefully. It is all 
there. Mr. Dowdey has written an 
honest and entertaining primer for the 
Duke of Gloucester Street strollers. 
Bravo Faulconer’s charming versions 

of the buildings too. 

MISS BILLIE W. SNEAD 
Baltimore, Md. 


| hasten to express Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg’s appreciation for your 
splendid presentation of our efforts. 
Mr. Dowdey did a fine job and we 
greatly admire Miss Faulconer’s strik- 
ing sketches. CARLISLE H. HUMELSINE 
Exec. Vice-President 

Colonial Williamsburg 

Williamsburg, Va. 


The Roaring Colorado 

A letter came yesterday from our son, 
with the August issue of Hotipay. We 
read our son’s letter about his summer 
research near the source of the Colo- 
rado for his post-graduate thesis. Then 
| opened Houtipay and saw The Roaring 
Colorado. it was written, thanks to Mr. 
Waters, just for us. 

But how can any young man, used 
to merely human considerations put 
into a thesis the magic, the mystery of 
zillions of years of evolution and con- 
volution that are the genesis of such a 
river? 

I, too, have followed much of its 
slowness and its rampaging. When I 
talk to easterners (Colorado Springs is 
my home town) they think | am a fe- 
male Baron Munchausen and, being 
three-score, getting a little “teched.” 
Your picturization in words plus mag- 
nificent illustrations is a book in itself. 

MRS. C. F. LIPP 
Brooklyn, N ) 


Buffalo Cannon 
| have just read with a great interest 
George Scullin’s article The Killer 
(August Howimpay). bam at a loss to ex- 
plain his statement concerning “well- 
oiled buffalo hunters who staged their 
gun battles with Sharps buffalo rifles 
three inches in diameter” (the under- 
lining is my own). It may be that the 
Sharps rifles | saw as a child in Kansas 
City were for amateurs, it may be that 
the gentlemen of the plains had of 
necessity to be well-oiled to handle 
their armament, but | have never seen 
nor heard of a Sharps rifle taking a shell 
the size of a French 75. Is there an ex- 
planation? CHARLES M. GRAY, M.D. 
Tampa, Fla. 


e Author Scullin says: “Yes. The 
Sharps special buffalo rifles had a 
45-caliber bore, but a three-inch 
barrel to absorb the heat of rapid 
firing. Once into a herd of buffalo, 
the hunters fired so fast ordinary 
rifles got red hot and warped.” —Ed 


For a Joyful Italian Future 

1 read John MeNulty’s article in 
August Houmpay three times. | know 
what he means when he says “it was 


NTBNray ‘ ‘ 
LETTERS 
4 4 4 & 


grand to be an Italian’’—but | disagree 
when he says, “I'm too old to go along 
with the spirit of it.” 

Just a little over a year ago and 
about my fifty-seventh birthday, an 
Italian named Robert or Roberto in- 
vited me on a picnic. My national 
origin being English and Norwegian 
and my name being Lloyd Victor Lee, 
Roberto was hard put to it to Italianize 
my first name and so in due course I be- 
came Vittorio. And what wonderful, 
joyful days have I had ever since. Let 
me suggest that you are never “too old 
to go along with the spirit of it” when 
you are loved. So do not be discouraged. 

LLOYD “VITTORIO™ LEE 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Wrong “Cottage” 

The Newport Season (August HOLt- 
DAY) was of special interest to me as I 
spend a great deal of time roaming 
around the “cottages” in Newport. 
There was, however, one discrepancy. 
The picture of Ochre Court on page 41 
is really Miramar, the home of Dr. 
Alexander Rice who is a distinguished 
geographer and world explorer. 

RUSSELL J. TITUS 
Cranston, R.1. 


Herewith the real Ochre Court, former 
residence of the Robert Goelets. 


Pas de Pidgin 
Before Sidney Herschel Small writes 
any more articles on Chinese (San 
Francisco's Chinatown, August HoLt- 
DAY) someone should warn him that 
his Chinese youngster never in this 
world said: “*Next time rick him!” In- 
deed, Chinese who speak pidgin Eng- 
lish substitute “I” for the “r”” they find 

unpronounceable. 
MRS. CHARLES ©. MOSES 
Bluffton, S.C. 


e@ Author Small replies: “The reader 
is confusing pidgin, which isn't 
spoken here at all, with the mispro- 
nunciations that occur among 
Chinese-American youngsters. My 
American boy of Chinese descent 
wasn't speaking pidgin; he would 
never say ‘velly’ for ‘very’ but he 
would and does often use the con- 
sonant ‘r’ instead of ‘I’, reversing 
the difficulties of his grandfather. As 
proof of this, | have the word of 
teachers, the check on the manu- 
script by a Chinese-American who 
majored in English, plus the testi- 
mony of my own ears. The ‘r/I’ 
mispronunciation among children 
of the third generation happens to 
be common. My boy in the article 
spoke as do many Chinatown boys 
whom I know.” —Ed. 
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Holiday in Africa 

Here in the African bush, twenty-five 
miles and an international border line 
away from our post office, a distance 
which must be covered on foot each 
week when a carrier takes our mail out 
and brings in the new, HOLipay is a 
welcome arrival each month. After 
reading the articles which interest me, I 
clip some of the large color photo- 
graphs and tape them to my wall, 
making my room more and more 
colorful. 

Above my doorway is the magnif- 
icent photograph of the Sawtooth 
Mts. of Idaho (June, 1954, HoLipay) 
with their snow—snow which must 
remain only a memory as long as I 
remain here just eight degrees above 
the equator and at an altitude of 1200 
feet. Close by is that inspirational 
photo of the Greek Acropolis (June, 
1954, HoLipay). On another wall is the 
splendid photo of Notre Dame in 
Paris, clipped from your issue devoted 
to Paris (April, 1953). Lake Maggiore 
and the Austrian Alps (May and 
April, 1954, Hotipays) face each other 
on opposite walls, both of them Place 
of the Month features. Whenever I feel 
cooped up here, which happens, for we 
are certainly very much isolated, I re- 
lax “in” one of my HOLIDAY pictures. 
Many thanks for adding to my pleas- 
ure each month and each day. 

MARY JUCHTER 

Holy Cross Mission 
Kailahun, Sierra Leone 
West Africa 


A French Jewel 
The Swiss are the friendliest of rivals 
but giving them Chamonix as Joyce 
Cary does in his article (Switzerland) in 
the August issue may be just enough ad- 
vantage to tip the tourist scales. Last 
time I looked, Chamonix sat high and 
mighty in France and still does, unless 
the Swiss have been up to moving 
mountains while the French had their 
backs turned. Chamonix is just one of 
the jewels in France’s long chain of 
sparkling ski resorts. NORMAN READER 
French Government Tourist Office 
New York 


@ Chamonix is, of course, in 
France, as Mr. Cary and HOLIDAY 
well know. We didn’t actually give 
Chamonix to Switzerland, but we 
did, misleadingly, lump it with three 
nearby Swiss towns as the chief 
gathering places for climbers.—Ed. 


Gob Must Go 

Your story on Villefranche-sur-Mer 

( Mediterranean Merry-Go-Round, July 
Ho.ipay) recalled many pleasant mem- 
ories of Navy liberties in that “sleepy 
little French port” but why did you 
spoil it by committing the unpardon- 
able sin? Twice you used the expression 
“gob.” Will magazines, newspapers 
and well-meaning elderly ladies never 
learn that the word “gob” has long ago 

ceased to be a part of nautical lingo? 
E. W. BAGLIN 
Trov, N.Y. 





Address correspondence for this depart - 
ment to Letters to the Editors, HOLIDAY, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No 
anonymous letters will be considered. 











t a 
sailing to and from Qu" the palatial LURLINE 


On the LURLINE you have scores of opportunities for lasting friendships to flower. And with your 
new friends you discover why the LUKLINE makes your trip a foretaste of Hawaii, as delightful 
as Hawaii itself. @® You enjoy food that has the famous Matson touch. served in a spacious 


dining room radiant with laughter and music. You move from outdoor sports to indoor games, 





spend your evenings at the movies or in a night club. or watch the stars sparkle above a moonlit 
sea. ® Plan to go this spring when Hawaii is at her loveliest and you have a wider choice of 
hotel accommodations. Be sure to book round trip and redouble your pleasure. [ts twice the 
fun to sail the LRLINE both ways. See your Travel Agent or any Matson Lines office: New York, 


(Chicago. San Francisco, Seattle. Portland. Los Angeles. San Diego. Honolulu. 


For the finest tra el, the LURLINE 
the 


for the finest freight service 
THE LURLINE SAILS FROM SAN FRANCISCO AND LOS ANGELES ALTERNATELY 'SO77 lithium Matson « )Heet to and Tro 





ARPEGE, 


MEE SEN 


by 


LANVIN 


Bottled and packaged in France 








by Clifton Fadiman 


Mr. Marquand and I are two of 
the five members of the Board of 


Judges of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club. At a recent meeting one of the 
novels discussed happened to deal 
with American Indians. | am case- 
hardened to the erudition of my 
colleagues. Nonetheless | was stag- 
gered by Mr. Marquand’s revela- 
tion of his intimate familiarity with 
Indian life. With Harvardian casual- 
ness he finally admitted that he had 
once spent several weeks living with 
a Great Lakes tribe. He had even 
joined with modest success in its 
ritual dances. | look forward to 
solacing myself in my twilight hours 
with the vision of our handsomest 
and best-groomed novelist leaping 
and yelling to the tom-tom’s hot 
beat in the company of a select 
group of proper Ojibways 

But | should not have been sur- 
prised, any more than | was sur- 
prised to learn from one of the 
stories in his forthcoming collection, 
Thirty Years,* that he once tried to 
buy a temple in Mongolia for $100 
Mr. Marquand does not have to 
draw on his unconscious for his ma- 
terial. He has been around others as 
well as inside himself. His knowledge 
of the garden variety of human be- 
ings is almost as extensive as his 
knowledge of the rarefied specimens 
in and about Boston. He is not 
ashamed of being a sharp observer, 
of owning a lenslike eye, a micro- 
phonic ear. As he says somewhere in 
this latest volume, “I have 
written about a galérie of which | 
know, and | wish that all writers, 
young and old, would do the same.” 

New England of course occupies 
the background of many of the 
pieces in Thirty Years. But Truk and 
Ascension Island are here too, and 
Iwo Jima and Honolulu and Mon- 
golia and especially his beloved 
Peking as it was before the Commu- 
nists. He is at home in the dividend- 
insulated beach-clubs of the Ba- 
hamas, in the dormitories and on 
the playing fields where urchins are 
improbably turned into gentlemen, 


in the cauliflower-eared world of 


Damon Runyon. He knows a great 
deal about three wars, generals, ad- 


* Littl, Brown & Co., Boston, $3.50 


PARTY OF ONE 


A new collection by John P. Marquand inspires some reflections 


on the American Thackeray, our best novelist of social comedy 


mirals, fighting men and the military 
mind. More important, he has re- 
flected on such things and despite ev- 
ery temptation refused tocometorub- 
ber-stamp conclusions about them. 

These stories and sketches, like 
those of Ring Lardner and Somerset 
Maugham, were written primarily 
for purposes of entertainment; and, 
again like those of Lardner and 
Maugham, are not, once these pur- 
poses have been attained, exhausted 
of interest. Most of the stories, as 
the author makes clear, were tailored 


In the dining room 

of his Massachusetts farm, 

Mr. Marquand enjoys 

a setting that would delight the 
typical Marquand character 


to meet the needs of the market. 
The happy ending of Golden Lads, 
for example, is not implicit in the 
tale, and the flashback, however 
neatly handled, is there largely to 


supply the standard ingredient of 


“action.” But subtract these ele- 
ments and a good deal is left: the 
insight into certain deep and per- 
sistent New England traits and into 
the tough fidelities, almost the 
mystique of Family. The End Game 
is a notable study of the soldierly 
temperament in its admirable as 
well as its dubious aspects. From it 
we learn so much about Hawaii, so 
much about the minds of soldiers, 
and indeed so much about human 
beings that it is churlish to wave 
aside this beautifully woven long 
narrative merely because of its final 
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and, one suspects, secretly ironical 
bow to the bright tin divinity of the 
Happy Ending. 

For at least three of these tales no 
excuses are needed. It comforts me, 
for he is a mercilessly accurate judge 
of his own work, to note that they 
are also Mr. Marquand’s favorites 
Lunch at Honolulu, in addition to 
skinning delicately the professional 
Hawaii-American, also says a great 
deal in little about the strains and 
stresses of combat. It is remarkable 
for the absolute rightness of its 


dialogue (can any contemporary 
American novelist touch Marquand 


for dialogue? 


), the neat surgery of 
its satire, the absence of even a single 
soft sentence and the unforced com- 
passion of its conclusion. The read- 
er’s most fervent admiration, how- 
ever, will probably go out to the pair 
of Mulligatawny Club stories. The 
irony, as edged as anything in 
Lardner, is not corroded with bitter- 
ness. Marquand is not as intense as 
Lardner by any means but in com- 
pensation he runs no risk of losing 
his temper These two stories, de- 
lightful satires on the wealthy types 
who dazzled F. Scott Fitzgerald 
years ago, seem to me to be ab- 
solutely first-rate of their kind, 
merging humor and illumination, 


Continued on Page 9 








INTRODUCING 


an exquisite new 
pattern in stainless 


NEW DAWN 


for modern living 


Another new design in International Stainless . . . elegantly 
simple, crisply modern, and appropriately named NEW DAWN. 


less. Its gleaming, tarnish-proof finish is scratch-resistant and 


| You'll love the worksaving beauty of International Stain- 
| 
| needs no special care in normal use, 


International Stainless is made by stlversmiths to the ex- 
acting standards of the costliest tableware. The hollow-handle 
knives with forged blades, and deep-bowled spoons mark it 
the finest tableware of its kind. See NEW DAWN at your 
silverware dealer’s soon. $6.00 for a five-piece place setting. 














- 
See these other lovely new patterns in International Stainless. | nte rr at a oO ri al 


Prices listed for 5-piece place settings (top to bottom) : 


STOCKHOLM + <.0ie + 0 eee ee $4.00 

CHRISTIANIA..... $8.00 ine he doe $4.00 i ’ 

| ae $6.00 I i on eo 0e pi $4.00 

CET anh emwawn $4.00 EE Ga facie dcowar ee $4.00 

ALL PATTERNS MADE IN U. 6. A Mastercrafted in Steel by The International Silver Company 
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LOVELY... MRAVELLING 
ABROA AD 


The first thin 
you notice i Herm 
is the Lemipo- eu 
and unhurried—that. to | af % 
usat least. is so appealing lat t 
Appare ntly thousands of ¢€ —", 
=. 

others think so too, for ~ —_ 
during the post War Il = 
vears Bermuda has become more popular 
than ever 

Of course the nearness of these mid- 
Atlantic Islands to the United States is an 
advantage. For example, BO.A4 offers 
“Travel Roval” from New York aboard its 


double-deck Stratocruisers, with downstairs 
OV I LY cocktail lounge, and complimentary meals 
de luxe. And Colonial Airlines offers daily 
4 a eee Skveruiser service between New York and 
Bermuda at tourist rates — 399 round trip 
plus fed. tax. The superb Liners Queen of 
Bermuda and Ocean Monarch provide four 
glorious days at sea as part of your holiday, 
two days each way 


along Considering how small 


Bermuda is—only 


24 miles long—the variety 


ee of living accommoda- 
Me, tions ts amazing. The 

s Belmont Manor Hotel with 
Mora its 1S-hole golf course and 
» waterside Inverurie pro 


—— the 


ane 





vide everything for vacation fun. Bermuda's 
largest seaside resort, Castle Harbour ranks 
as one of the world’s vreatest hotels. Hub of 
social activities is Elbow Beach Surf Club 
an oceansice resort estate willy beeaeutifu 
ng night! Pool or 
Beach, the Princess Hotel, Cottages and 


: tale. ne Beach Club has each, plus a beautiful har 


bour setting near Hamilton's shops and 


beach sports, dane 


Tea-time and time tor leisure. activities 


Unique to us is the 

Bermuda guest house 

where you seem to be ¢ 

guest in vour own home. 

( anibridye Bea hes is a 

distinetive cottage colony with 

bathing and water sports at your door 
Faraway Cottave Color has one of Ber 
mitida’s finest bewelies deal if vou're taking 
the children on a family holiday. The Mid 
Ocean Club boasts a world-famous golf 
course, a beautiful secluded beach, congenial 
atmosphere. Century-old Waterloo House, 
near Royal Bermuda Yacht Club. has pri- 


vate pier, terrace d garden, old-world charm 


| Leaving Bermuda with- 
out a new sweater, al 
least, is unheard of, 

We're happy to report 
that Tamilton’s » Ops 
display the best Europe 

. ° << ‘ as tooller, You can pick 

of the sky. Brilliant flowers vie with ‘ - . ; seanad atti Win, Shak iy Co.\n-chine 
pastel-coloured cottages, Pink sandy beaches dot . ; * glass, silver or furniture. You'll find a com- 


The blue of the sea rivals the blue 


the coral shore. Here is an easy orig Lemp lor plete stock of foreign cameras in Th am 


. era Shop where proting at 1 les 
™ » mere’ | sports, sightseeing 
those who seek re port vht ins ; dene. A. G. Casper & fame everwhela 
shopping for those who want to be active. Sail to me , 


with noported china. silver. antiques, furt 
’ ngs at fi th r fo mer 
Bermuda in a great ocean liner or fly in a modern ings and fine clothing for men and wome 


" * > aes ; ae 
sslinet. Enjoy the soil paety of fine hotel or the in D ) termes ern Sve re 
delightful intimacy of a guest house. For the best ; Chandi, Candas, Miew-Bicei, Milt on 
fumes. TEAL & EB. Smith ts the big store in 

4 Bermuda with past about evervthing ineclot! 
\ Recommendation: All Bermuda’s hotels, 


ny, furnishings, and antiques Priming 


holiday you il evel have come to love ly ve rmuda, 


wins Is i i for a Contos to she 
otiest houses and carriers suggest vou arrange han isa place for a conneol ur p 


: {for handsome British imports and other 
your holiday through yout lravel \vent. smart clothes. For tooth paste, razor blades 
and such there's a Rexall drug store, The 
"haet m) een Stree | 
Tur Beemens Taane Devetorment Bown, Dept. H4lo Phoenix, on Queer iu t. Out 
» bifth Avenue, New York za, N.Y Somerset, in The Insh I 


’ — n ' Gentlern lease send me, without eh r h Travel Kit which con find the most beautifu : 
PREEL- tains “Rermuda Welcomes You.’ And your holiday isn't complet 


Ile is an ¢ xpert in planning vacations 


and will save you time and money, 


see how, through enfleurage and distil 


delicate Lili Perfumes ; tigate 
la | 


colos nnrkle . hop finished, vou ll probably want 
Weleome i and the l Aut to relax after dinner, At The Bermudiana 
hich f hitela, . 


y ‘ y } ’ fio ’ 
yive ou i watt ’ 


ation, 


Theatre vour favourite stars pertorm and 
guest howses shops transportation faciwitiea 


‘Tuesday nights are special, with a show and 
gala party. Come on down, it's wonderful 


Advertise ment 
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Continued from Page 6 
and written with a perfect control 
over a peculiar idiom. This idiom ts 
that of a special class of very rich 
(not the very, very rich who, | under- 
stand, are all quite nice people) who 
have everything, including absurdity 
and excluding charm. None of our 
writers seems to Know this milieu as 
intimately as does Marquand. He 
has cut out for himself a specialty in 
which he is unrivaled. As technical 
feats these two stories are brilliant, 
for he manages to say something 
about the Mulligatawnymen that ts 
both serious and funny and to do so 
within the limitations laid down by 
the large-circulation magazine 

At one time Marquand thought 
of becoming a chemist. Actually he 
has very little of the scientist in his 
makeup man, not nature, triggers 
his brain — but there isa reminiscence 
of the chemist in his ability to 
analyze out the components of a 
structure. He knows 
to “place” 


given social 


how without 
guesswork or the unscientific inter- 


position of 


pec yple, 


his own subjectivity 
Stories such as Fourth Down, Begin- 
ning Now, Just Break the News and 
Good Morning, Major are well-turned 
But at 
laboratory 


articles of 


commerce the 


same time with what 
accuracy they note a hundred tiny 
differences of caste and class 

We like to think of ourselves as a 
people in process. As a whole we 
are that: but nevertheless there are 
millions of us who live by codes, 
One of Mar- 


quand’s talents is the capacity to 


inherited or invented 


decipher these codes, to show us 
clearly what is fruitful in them and 
what the 


sterile. He understands 


admirable loyalty, linking often 
with dazzling personal courage, that 
moves his prep-school boys and his 
Harvard lads. He 


stands too that this loyalty and this 


golden under- 
courage, like all virtues not mortised 
in philosophy, are limited because 
barren of attachment to a larger 
world. It is this understanding that 
makes me quarrel gently with his 
“Ot 


these stories lack depth and signifi- 


too-severe estimate necessity 
cance, qualities popular periodicals 
customarily avoid They are 
hardly masterpieces, but they are 
better than Marquand thinks. They 
are top-flight entertainment; they 
are curiously interesting demonstra- 
tions of the growth of a professional 
writer: and they are, some of them, 
much more 

From 


large-circulation writing 


Marquand learned all it had to 


teach him. These are not small things, 
unless you consider as small things 
readability, clarity, pace and the 
restraint of the ego. When he was 


ready to pass beyond this point into 


a subtler, larger and freer air he did 
so. The result was The Late George 
{pley and the novels that followed 

Indeed Marquand’s whole writing 
career may be thought of as a series 
of enlargements. Each of these en- 
largements stops short of complete 
escape, Thus the hallmark of his 
art is the tension resulting from the 
play between his precise memory ot 
a smaller experience and his growing 
understanding of a larger one. He 
began as a writer of advertising 
copy and grew into a Pulitzer Prize 
But he 
gompletely to disown the world of 


winner has never wished 
Madison Avenue, only to mature to 
the point where he could, contem- 
plating it with irony and not with 
indignation, incorporate it into a 
picture with a wider frame. He 
loves Harvard —-see Commencement, 
June 11, 1953 and The Social Futur 
of the Harvard Man in this collec- 
tion— but the professional alumnus 
is fair game to his pale, unecloquent 
but all-observant Yankee eye. His 
lineage is first-grade New England 
but, while acknowledging the nobil- 
ities of family tradition, he has edu- 
cated himself to see it in proper pro- 
portion. Nothing could be 


affectionate than his charming es- 


more 


say originally printed in these 
pages — he New Look Reaches Bos- 
ton, yet he knows the hub of the 


universe 1s not located on Beacon 


Hill 
licious foolery of the Letter to Di 
the kind of 
literary pastiche you are not sup- 


(See also the absolutely de- 


Huntington, naughty 
posed to be capable of unless you 
have been to Oxford.) 

Finally, he has been for most of 
his life a respectable member of the 
upper-middle-class and has seen no 
reason renounce all its 
values merely because that was for a 


hotly to 


time the modish thing to do. In 
stead he has set himself to under- 
stand, without indulgence but also 
without aversion, the curious tragi 
comedy of that class 
that its 
though only partially, his own, in- 


The circum 
stance tragi-comedy _ is, 
fuses into his best work a certain 
melancholy that gives it depth. “One 
must have a living stake in the com 
munity,” he wisely remarks, “in 
order to convey a deep impression 
of it to others.” 

The English critic Oliver Elton 
once wrote of W. M. Praed (1802- 
1839), an elegant writer of vers de 
société: “He has the code, the wit, 
the manners, the way of taking it 
self for granted that belongs to the 
caste, but is something more as 
well: for in him the caste turns upon 
itself, and describes and mocks it- 
self, though stll it knows of no 
other self, and refuses to mock too 


hard.” The words do not fit Mar- 
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B.O.A.C. Fits the World into Your 
Vacation. 130A. Speedbirds do all 
the hurrying. You have as much leisure 
as on a surface world tour of months! 
Leisure to really see Europe, Africa, the 
Near East 


the Orient, and Australia 


B.O.A.C. Fits the World into Your 
Budget. Now 
as well as first class routes around the 
world, B.O.A< 


travel 


with comple te tourist 


otters you this supreme 


experience at fares as low as 


$1,347.90. . less than 6¢ a mile! 


Complete Round-The-World Tours 
from $2,075. They include tourist a 


fare hotels most meals sight 
seeing. Fly eastward or westward trom 


New York. Visit the Coast, Ja 


pan, Hong Kong, Singapore, Thailand 


Pacit 


Around the 
world — under - 
6¢a mile! 





+ 
oi 
a 
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SYDNEY 


SINGAPORE 


Burma, India, Pakistan, Egypt Europe, 


Britain. ‘Take » days. And for 
$400 to $450 more, you can fly first 
class all the way 

30-DAY TOUR (R1) $2,075.00 
25-DAY TOUR (M1) 2,184.00 
45-DAY TOUR (C2) 2,438.60 
57-DAY TOUR (R2) 3,122.00 


Some Alternate Routes from New 


York. Pacific Coast, Hawan, Pipi, New 
Zealand, Australia, Japan, Hong Kong 
Singapore, Thathand, Burma, India 
Pakistan, Egypt, kurope, Britain, . 44 
DAY TOUR (M2) $2,958. Or make 
the same tour, but go from Australia to 
Bali, Cocos Islands, South Africa, East 
Africa, and so to Egypt. 58-DAY 


LOUR (R44) $4.66 


WHAT TO PACK AND WEAR. Write or call Ouida Wagner, Flight Wardrobe 
Advisor, at B.O.A.C.’s New York office listed in coupon below 


1 BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


Reservations through 


your travel agent or call 


OCTOBER 


342 Madison Ave 
MUrray Hill 7-8900 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS , Pleas 
CORPORATION i nin 
New York, Boston, Dallas, Detroit, i 
Washington, Chicago, Los Angeles, | NAME 
San Francisco, Miami; in Canada: | ADDRESS 
Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver } city 
L 


New York 17, N.Y Dept. R-12 


en tree K ml-the We | Plan 
( hart i iterat e < ‘ ete 


thi 


STATE 


j 


ses aan enaaeeseeseanead 





A. Pendleton, unquestionably! You would know it 
anywhere by the softness of its virgin wool 

its rich clear colors— its distinctive pattern. 
Here is enduring beauty and worth—every step 
of the dyeing, spinning, weaving and tailoring 


under complete Pendleton control 


(Mlustrated) 


The Yellowstone Plaid, 12.95 


Pendleton Tucson Trousers 


Wool 


PENDLETON WOOLEN MILLS « PORTLAND, OREGON 
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quand too badly. But they do not 
fit exactly either, and that is why he 
is a serious writer and Praed is not 
In the story Golden Lads he makes 
one of his characters remark, “I did 
not have that intangible radiant in- 
heritance which makes for careless- 
ness and joy, or that heaven-sent 
serenity and regardlessness of others’ 
rights which was so beautiful yet 
cruel. It touched me, but I did not 
have it.”’ 

It touched me but I did not have it 
There is the secret of Marquand’s 
charm. It is what makes him, | 
think, the best novelist of social 
comedy now at work in our country 


He is at once outsider and insider 


He is the sympathetic dramatizer of 


that moment of doubt—the doubt 
as to whether outer and inner se- 
curity necessarily coincide—which, 
though it comes to all of us, is the 


particular gadfly of the gentility 


Of all the writers I can think of 


he most resembles Thackeray. He 
has Thackeray’s fruitfully ambiva- 
lent attitude toward his own class, 
his irony, his good manners, self- 
doubts and much of his humor. And, 
in time, | think he will come to 
occupy a place in the American 
novel of the twentieth century not 
too unlike that of Thackeray in the 
English novel of the nineteenth 


This essay will appear as the introduc- 
tion to Thirty Years. -The Editors 


READING TVE LIKED 


The Art of Eating, by M. F. K. Fisher 
The collected gastronomical works of 
the most interesting writer on food now 
using the English language. Your cor- 
respondent contributes an introduction 
to this perfect gift for your hostess or 
yourself. (World Publishing Co., Cleve- 
land and N. Y., $6.) 

The Ramayana, as told by Aubrey 
Menen. The great Hindu epic as Ana- 
tole France might have rewritten it. A 
delightful and sometimes mildly risky 
wit pervades every deadpan page 
(Scribner's Sons, N. Y., $3.50.) 

The Journal of Edwin Carp, by 
Richard Haydn. British humor at its 
typical best. Mr. Carp, an inoffensive, 
bumbling householder with a genius 
for the cliché, is perfectly conceived, 
and his misadventures are almost as 
hilariously absurd as those of Mr 
Thurber’s My Life and Hard Times 
(Simon & Schuster, N. Y., $3.50.) 

The Roosevelt Family of Sagamore 
Hill, by Hermann Hagedorn. One 
would think the subject exhausted, but 
not so: this is a revealing, unabashedly 
sympathetic, warm, most readable ac- 
count of the domestic life of the Theo- 
dore Roosevelts and their vivid brood; 
also some inside — history. Hlus- 
trated. (Macmillan, Vin BOD 


Next cea Mr. Fadiman will be on va- 
cation and his place in Party of One will be 
filled by Joyce Cary, famous English nov- 
elist The Editors 
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HOLIDAY SCHOOL 
& CAMP DIRECTORY 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


& EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Individualized Plan 
Fach Student a Class 
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Ou 
Sete discover causes of ditticul- 
ses 


OXFORD ACADEMY as , 











PVGGS a t-) (cy 3 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
“A the Nation's Shrine” Prepare y 


boy to enter leading * and at the 
me be traine be a commission the Armed 
Small highe scade c stat “a ards 
band Jr eget accredited ” 
All sports, Arty , ¢ Band, Ss is 
ROTC. Catateg. Box T, econ Pa. 





Admiral Farragut Academy 


tr 
I 
Adm. Farragut Academy, Box D, Toms tues, N.43 


Kemper coreat School 


. i Ir ¢ 
‘ i Rod \ bor 
'O® Dir. of Admissions, 11104 Third St., Boonville, Mo 


Thomas Jefferson School 


Robin D. McCoy, Headmaster, St. Louis 23, Missouri 


| St. John’s Military Academy 


Dir. of. Admissions, Box 7104, Delafield, Wis 


Western Military tpt 


enn te agen 
| a for 


Col. Ralph B. Jackson, Supt., Box H-10, Alton, ill 


SPECIAL SCHOOL 
Mary Pogue School 


! Le 
hitt t k and ! ‘ ‘ 1 
ftr lergarte 








75 Geneva Road, Wheaton, Ill. (near Chicago) 


FINE & APPLIED ARTS SCHOOL 








| Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


" I> Pir . Fa 
A dist guished rof \ ited 
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Write tor bree 


Dept. HA., Highland Ave & Oak St., Cincinnati 19, Ohi 
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Franklin Technical Institute 
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Hilltop House —‘‘A Western Home” 








Hilltop, Box 1017, Portland 7, Oregon 
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FOREIGN BAZAAR 


Peasant Smock FKrom Switzerland 


(Here is the third in a series by Suzi and Tony Duff, who bring 


to HOLIDAY readers shopping discoveries from their far-flung travels, 


with suggestions for adapting them to American living.) 





by Suzi Brewster Dull 


@ Inthe Gruyere region of Switzerland, about thirty 
miles from the French border, lies the ancient village 
of Bulle. We discovered it quite by accident late one 
afternoon when driving from Paris to Gstaad. A 
ground fog had set in and we decided to stop in Bulle 
for the night. We found a comfortable inn in the little 
town and awoke the next morning to the unmistaka- 
ble sounds of market day. Delighted by this good 
fortune, we hurried forth to observe a typical Swiss 
village on its busiest day of the week. What immedi- 
ately impressed us was the uniform dress of the 
farmers and the extraordinary dignity which it lent 
to the scene. Toa man they wore the same costume 
black felt hat, black wool pants, high black shoes 
and a distinctive black smock. This, according to the 
oldest inhabitant we could find, has been the uniform 
of the day for as long as he could remember. 

The smock is made of heavy, waterproof cotton, 
cut very full. The high neckband and front opening 
are bound in black ruching of the same material, are 
tied with a black silk cord, and trimmed with tiny 
pearl buttons. I usually wear mine tightly belted, 
which gives a peplum effect, but it may also be worn 
loose and, in fact, would make an excellent maternity 
garment. It has an amazing adaptability—I’ve worn 
mine for lounging at home, on the beach, as a wind- 
breaker, and have even slept in it! 


(If you'd like to copy Suzi’s smock, send stamped, self-ad- 
dressed enveiope to Howipay Information Service, Independ- 
ence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa., for sewing instructions.) 


A smock-clad farmer arrives for market day 


Here are two of the many uses I've discovered 
for my Bulle smock — a tunic for the beach (left, above) 
and a smart costume for glamorous lounging 


PHOTOGKAPHS BY TONY DUFF 
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10 Reasons Why YOU 


should discover the 


pit 


America STARTED Herel 
This is “the land that Christo 
pher Columbus loved.”’ Here you'll 
get a sense of history —of America! 
no other country can give you! 


It's the Land of “FIRSTS"'! 

See the New World's first 
cathedral—first university —first 
hospital — other fascinating “firsts” 
dating back to 1493! 


3 It's the Land of DISCOVERY! 

If you've “been everywhere,” 
you'll find a delightful tonic for 
jaded travel appetites in this land 
between Cuba and Puerto Rico! 


It's the Land of CONTRAST! 

This is where an unspoiled 
tropic wonderland exists alongside 
modern 20th-century civilization 

where sky-high mountains and 
sun-drenched beaches are only a 
few miles apart! 


It's the FRIENDLY Land! It's 
a self-supporting, debt-free 
country, where you're welcomed 


as a frend and neighbor 


It’s so CLEAN! Streets are 

spodess—and wherever you 
go, you can drink the water with 
perfect peace of mind! 


7 It's COLORFUL! Bring your 

camera—to fortify golden 
memones with snapshots of rare 
orchids and flowers, gleaming 
beaches, gay fiestas and the new 


friends you re sure to make 


It's so NEAR! Just 4 hours by 
luxury airliner from Miami 
a few lazy days by cruise ship from 
New York or New Orleans! No 


passport is needed! 


It's INEXPENSIVE! Even at 

such famous luxury horels as 
the Jaragua, Hamaca and Montana, 
rates are surprisingly reasonable! 
(And there's no ‘exchange prob 
lem’’—U.S. and Dominican money 
is alike in appearance and value!) 


10 it's FUN! You'll have the 
travel-time of your life in the 
Dominican Republic! See your 
Travel Agent soon, and get full 
informatuon—or write to 


Dominican Republic Tourist Office 
Dept. C 
P.O. Box 1393, Grand Central Station 
New York 17, N.Y. 
or P.O. Box 382, Washington 4, D.C. 





ind has a lot of 


East meets West in Hong Kong 
ld Hong Kon 


fun domy iw. In old i can mde ma 
mrikisha eat some of the most wondertul tood to be 


' 
found anywhere im the world. I weeks, you know 


you can fly completely around the 


world by ¢ lipper - 


or take up to a year with stopovers if you want to, 
Pan American iS the only round the worl ! airline has 


Plan 


12 monthly 


made 1800 global tips. And, on the 
all yo 


payin nts 


Pay-Later 
i need to pay down 1s $144.85 


of $113.21. Why wait? Fly now 


Youll feel better 
t you take a WINTER 


~..and now, for as little as $4 down on the Pan Am 


“Pay-Later” Plan, millions of Americans can buy round-trip 


Clipper* tickets to fun, rest, sunshine and health. 


Now you CAN take the winter vacation 
you've always wanted to take without dis- 


turbing your savings. 


That's right. You don't have to wait until 
you're too old to go. You can pay for your 
winter vacation out of income, just the way you 


can buy a home or the family cat 


On the Pan Am Plan you make 


one small down payment, the balance in monthly 


Pay-Later 


installments. The Plan applies from any Pan 
American ‘gateway’ city, or from any city within 


the U.S.A. served by AMERICAN AIRLINES, 


to any overseas destination. For example—for 
your round-trip ticket to Cuba or Nassau from 
Miami you pay $4 down—six payments of 
To Puerto Rico from New York 


(round trip) you pay $13 down—twelve pay- 


$6.18 monthly 
ments of $10.72 monthly. To Paris from New 
York (round trip) you pay $47 down—$38.63 
To West 


(round trip) $25 down—$20.99 monthly 


monthly Hawai from the Coast 


Want to know all your costs? 


/] } 


If you want to know 4ii your expenses in ad- 


vance, ask Pan American or your Travel Agent 
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about inclusive Pan Am Holidays these 
“pac kage’ tours can include transfers from air 


ports, hotels, sightseeing, many meals, even tips! 


Why not get the facts today? Remember that 


“ynvarying routine’ doctors say, increases normal 


fatigue.”’ So of Course a vacation is a good idea 
It refreshes you bec ause It breaks up the 
daily grind 
But a WINTER vacation can 
more than that! By taking you away for 2 or 


do even 
3 weeks from ice and snow, it can actually 
help you build up resistance against colds 
and other infections for all the rest of the 
winter. Pan American flies to 84 countries 
and colonies the world around (note map 
at right). So this year—fly abroad on The 
World’s Most Experienced Airline. You'l/ 
feel better if you take a winter vacation. 











Make this test of any vacation you plan: how far does it take you 


from everyday life? Why not plan to see something rea//y new this year? 






The Pan American passcnpers shown above fle Ww to Rome iid drove 





southward along the Mediterranean until they came to colorful Amalt 
on the Gulf of Salerno English 1S spoken everywhere today oO you no 
longer need to know a foreign language to fly abroad. 

* 


7 NEW HORIZONS have 


already been sold. And now 


Rf Ps : Pan American, in con 
/} if if junction with Simon and 


Schuster brings you a new 



















cxpa led proc edition 
(Actual size i K O46 inche Gives monthly 
temperature weather, a 1 |¢ Ol tact ihaout what 
tO see Ti anid cal ill ¢ Wier | 4 
take-al tif must for anybod vos abroad 


You can have a copy tor $1 Ostayve paid Money 
back if not satistied. Write Dept 0 Pan Aimer 
ican, P.O. Box 1111, New York 1 N.Y 











WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


The only U. S. airline specializing in overseas flying , a a 
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Styling by 
Polma-Knepp 
Associates 


Instant Reading! No computing neces 
sary! Quickly, accurately, easily, the 
new Skan Quick Meter determines 
correct camera settings for all color 
and black-and-white photography 
Brilliantly color-styled in new “Sports 
man-Gray.” See it at your photo 
dealer now, $17.50. A product of 
G-M Laboratories Inc 


4280 NORTH KNOX AVENUE « CHICAGO 41, ILLINOIS 


Look in on 
the stars 


with Greyhound’s 
thrilling, low-cost 
vacation to 


Explore the won- 

ders of Movieland and gay 

Angel 

ee all sightseeing 

hve msportation included, Start 
fro wy city in U.S.A. For example: 


From Chicago, |4 days . $116.20 


stra 


adventure in 


PREG! PLEASURE MAP—WITH TOUR DETAILS 
Ghleapes 1H. for selec! map'ef America ots 
describes 50 Vacation Tours. "10-8 
Nome 

Adsiress 


—<—<—K<Kee eee ee ee 
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GREYHOUND “WF wae 


A NEW HOLIDAY THRIFT TOUR 


SOSTON 


In four pleasure-scheduled days, on a S5O budget, 


you can take in the Revolutionary shrines. 


a Locke-Ober feast, a symphony concert, America’s biggest 


night club, Concord, Lexington, Cambridge . 


by Winston Brebner 


yererns 
cot ongundpenenertiy? 
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It's a pleasant, sunny morning in 
Boston. From the window of your 
hotel room you can see the verdant 
expanse of Boston Common and the 
Public Garden. An offshore breeze 
is ruffling the foliage of the trees, and 
people are bustling along on their 
way to work. But not you. This ts 
the first of four pleasure-scheduled 
days for you in Boston 

Your hotel could be any of sev- 
eral excellent ones on the periphery 
of this seventy-two-acre plot of man- 
icured greenery in the center of Old 
Boston. It could be the Touraine 
(single room, about $6), the Ritz- 
Carlton ($12- $14), the Parker House 
($6.25 and up), the Lincolnshire, the 
Statler, or the Bellevue 

For orientation’s sake let's as- 
sume you've chosen the home of the 
Parker House roll. You've set aside 
your hotel expenses and a reason- 
able amount for shopping. This 
leaves $59 in your wallet, which will 
wine, dine, entertain and educate 
you for the next four days, and, 
what's more, will do so without tax- 


ing your economic ingenuity or giv- 


HOLIDAY 


The Sacred Cod hangs in the State House. 


The Constitution, “Old Tronsides.” 


is moored at the Charles- 
town Navy Yard. 


Louisburg Square where 
violet windows and Marquand 


characters abound 


ing you the least feeling of being 
budget-bound. You can buy a lot of 
red paint in Boston for $50. So let's 
po 

On your way to the hotel dining 
room stop at the desk and pick up a 
free copy of Panorama, Boston's 
guide magazine. You can browse 
through it while you eat your 75Sc 
breakfast. (Tip will be included in all 
food and drink prices quoted, as well 
as five-per-cent tax on all meals over 
$1.). You'll notice on the map in 
Panorama that the area surrounding 
the Parker House is liberally marked 
with points of historical interest 
You couldn't do better than spend 
the morning exploring them, recap- 
turing the flavor of colonial Boston 

You're on the corner of Tremont 
and School streets when you step 
out the front door of the Parker 
House. The building on the oppo- 
site corner is King’s Chapel, where 
British soldiers worshiped during the 
siege of Boston in the Revolution 
The first public school in the coun- 
try once stood behind King’s Chapel. 
The burying ground next to the 


OCTOBER 


reminding the legislators of 


how much a state can owe a fish. 


Paul Revere’s quaint wooden house has 
survived the vears. tucked 
away now in the eitv’s North End. 


chapel, on Tremont Street, is the 
oldest in Boston. In it lie John Win- 
throp, first governor of the colony, 
and William Dawes, who accom- 
panied Paul Revere on his epic mid- 
night ride. Diagonally across the 
street from the Parker House ts an- 
other small graveyard, the Old Gran- 
ary Burial Ground, and under its 
blackened headstones rest the bones 
of such famous personages as Paul 
Revere, John Hancock, Robert Paine, 
James Otis and the parents of Ben 
Franklin, Boston’s gift to Philadel- 
phia. Look over these old burying 
grounds, then stroll down Tremont 
toward the Common. Here are S. S. 
Pierce, Boston’s most distinguished 
provisioner, R. H. Stearns, C. Craw- 
ford Hollidge and other famous 
stores 

Cross now to the Common and 
buy a package of peanuts (10c) from 
the nearest vendor. You will soon 
find yourself surrounded by a host 
of squirrels and pigeons. They will 
eat from your hand, and feeding 
them is a visitor's duty, since most 


Bostonians consider them a nuisance 











The site of the Boston Massacre is 
marked by a circle (foreground) 
outside the Old State House. 


The Parker House roll 
still reigns at the Parker House 


where it was born, 


Look around you. The Common 
is a pleasant place at this hour. Old 
men are playing checkers on the 
benches along the concrete walks 
and a few soapbox orators are tun- 
ing up near the bandstand. Kids are 
playing ball at the opposite end of 
the Common. You can see the gilded 
dome of the State House on Beacon 
Hill gleaming above the trees a cou- 
ple hundred yards away. Walk up 
there and go inside and see the 
sacred cod. It’s opposite the speak- 
er’s chair in the House of Repre- 
sentatives 

When you come out, turn left and 
walk down Beacon past the Boston 
Athenaeum and the Parker House, 
down School Street past City Hall 
to Boston’s Newspaper Row. You're 
on Washington Street now and if 
you follow the crowds they'll lead 
you through Boston's biggest de- 
partment stores, Raymond's, Jor- 
dan Marsh’s, Filene’s and R. H. 
White's. If you've a nose for a bar- 
gain don't skip Filene’s famous Au- 
tomatic Bargain Basement, the first 


of its kind in the country, still the 





Beacon Hill's cobblestoned 
Acorn Street is 
the real old Boston. 








largest in volume of sales, and indis- 
putably the most frantic. You can 
buy anything there from Shethield 
silver to a bottle of aspirin at prices 
that periodically provoke near riots 

If you've braved the Basement 
youll feel like lunch now. Dinty 
Moore's is at the end of an alley a 
few short blocks along Washington 
Street. If the day ts Friday you're in 
luck because Dinty’s Friday special 
is cheese blintzes ($1.20), but you'll 
fare just as well ordering any of the 
daily specials 

Leave Dinty’s by the rear exit and 
you Il find yourself near the Boylston 
Street side of the Common. From 
here to Copley Square via Boylston 
Street, window-shop some of the 
most exclusive and fascinating stores 
in Boston. Then, at Copley Square, 
see two of the city’s most famous 
pieces of architecture, Trinity Church 
and the Boston Public Library. You'll 
want to take a look at the murals by 
Puvis de Chavannes and John Singer 
Sargent in the library 

Your best bet for the rest of the 
afternoon is a Gray Line No. | tour 





... the “Worry-Free” watch 







‘owerwind 


‘Qantas man walking 


to Australia... 









STEWARD R. B. JONES 
here, a man strong on 
service and hard on 
shoe leather, serves 
dinner with champagne 
aboard an Australia- 
New Zealand- bound 


i Qantas Super Constellation 





@ Fly Qantas to the South Seas either 

Ist Class (extremely luxurious, with 

sleeper-chair) or Tourist. From San Francisco to Hawaii, 

Fiji (Connections to Tahiti, Samoa), and after just one night 

in the air, Auckland or Sydney. Or fly onward by Qantas— 

North to the Orient, West to Europe, Africa—to 26 countries 
on 5 continents and Qantas all the way 

May we suggest you ask your travel agent or any Qantas 

or BOAC office for details? 
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% Pronounce the Q as in quick 


CUVEE 





AUSTRALIA'S OVERSEAS AIRLINE 








HOW T0 
SUCCEED 
WHILE YOU'RE 
STILL YOUNG 


|' SURPRISES many people to lear 
that the average ave of the met 
who ve spond lo our advertisements | 
closer to forty than to twenty. But it 
not hard to understand why this i 
true! 

Most young men are satisfied with 
Their na 


tive ability and energy are enough to 


theirs progress in business 
win them regular promotions and sal 
ary increases. They find success only 
a matter of time 
Kut the day 
hochin 


and casual PLORress ¢ nels abruptly 


comes, olten with a 


suddenness, t hen this Cassy 

Many a man wakes up with a start 
in his thirties or forties to find that 
has leveled off, and that 


promotions have ccuM dl 


hits Priecetine 


lin not getting ahead as fast as I 
should he says to himself. “Where 
am | woing to be ten years from now?” 

Why does this pathetic pattern ap 
pear in so many promising careers / 
Sheer ability 
and energy can carry a man to the 


but only 


The Answer is jivnpole 


mid-way prone in business 
a thorough knowledge of business fun 
damentals can help him beyond that 
pout 

If you realize that fact while time is 
still on your side—and act on it—you 


can succeed “ hile you re still young, 


FREE... FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 


We do not claim that you must have 


the Alexander Hamilton Course in 


order to succeed in business. But we 
do say that you cannot succeed with- 
out what is in the Course! 

All the Institute does is offer you a 
convenient and time-saving means of 
bringing this knowledge to you in your 
spare time; and in a form that has 
prow ed to be pra tical and effective for 
more than forty years, 

So that you may judge for yourself 
whether or not you think the Institute 
can help you, we have published an 
informative 1 page book titled “Forg- 
ing Ahead in Business.” 

We believe that this little book will 
help any man get down to bedrock in 
his thinking; however, there’s no cost 
frankly 


weve neve been able lo put a price 


or obligation for it because 


on it that would reflect its true value. 
Some men have found a fortune in its 
pages. 

If you would like a complimentary 
copy of “Forging Ahead in Business,” 
simply sign and return the coupon be- 
low. It will be mailed to you promptly. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


\ | Rigi eteegnieg ender eerie yeaa 
! 


Dept. 275.71 W. 23rd Street, New York 10, N, Y. 


In Canada: 57 Bloor St., W., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 





of the city. You can buy a ticket 
($2.50) and board the bus in front 
of Trinity Church. The tour covers 
many places of interest that are oth- 
erwise difficult to reach, including 
Paul Revere’s house (25c) in the 
North End, Bunker Hill Monument 
in Charlestown, the fabled Frig- 
ate Constitution at the Charles- 
town Navy Yard, and, in the heart 
of Boston's Little Italy, the beauti- 
fully restored and maintained Old 
North Church, made everlastingly 
famous by a lighted lantern in its 
steeple. The trip takes about two 
hours and by the time you disem- 
bark at the Hotel Statler on Park 
Square it's cocktail time. Follow 
your nose down Arlington to the 
Ritz, where a Martini at the bar(80c) 
Stroll 


back to your hotel by way of the 


is second to none in Boston 


Public Garden and across the Com- 
mon, stopping awhile to watch the 
pedal-propelled swan boats carrying 
people around the Frog Pond 
When you've cleaned up, dinner 


awa.ts you at Jacob Wirth’s, a brief 


walk from your hotel 
establishment at 31 


This worthy 
37 Stuart Street 
(check your Panorama map) has 
been operating for eighty-six years 
on the theory that good, honest 
German food should be served by 
good, honest German waiters in 


good, honest surroundings: L.e., 
tables, chairs, hatracks and a little 
sawdust for the floor. Wash down a 
meal of Bratwurst and red cabbage 
with a schooner of Jake's special 
dark. Try the apple strudel for des- 
sert (total: $1.60) and thumb through 
your Panorama to see what enter- 
tainment appeals to you 

Nightlife in Boston varies accord- 
ing to the season but there is always 
plenty of it. Theater? There are four 
within two blocks of where you sit 
and they have opened such hits as 
Teahouse of the August Moon, On- 
dine and The Pajama Game. Tickets 
are difficult to get at the last minute, 
so, when you leave Jake Wirth’s, 
pick upa ducat at the theater of your 
choice for your last evening in Bos- 
ton ($3.60). Lee Falk and Al Capp’s 
Boston Summer Theatre presents 
excellent programs through July and 
August. Music? The Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra is one of the best in 
the world, and, in summer, Arthur 
Fiedler conducts members of the or- 
chestra in Pops Concerts under the 
stars on the Charles River Esplanade. 
Sports? You have your choice of the 








THIS IS 


YOUR ASSURANCE OF GENUINE 


HARRIS TWEED 


Look for this label! 

It is the hallmark of the 
world’s most authentic 
tweed for outdoor wear. 
Hand-loomed, crofter-woven 
from pure Scottish wool. 
HARRIS TWEED i; 
hand-woven, spun, dyed 
and finished in the 

Outer Hebrides. New 
weaves and designs in 
HARRIS TWEED are 
featured by leading U. 5. 
retailers—ask to see 

them now! 


ae Look for this 
q:™ certification mark 


he 


HARRIS TWEED 
Reg. US. Pat. Off 


on cloth and label! 


The Harris Tweed Mark is 
owned and administered by 
The Harris Tweed Association 
Lid., London, England. 


U.S. inquiries may be addressed to: 


SUITE 801, 110 E. 42 St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 





PLEASE MAIL FREE COUPON BELOW AND 
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These are the Golden Days”... clear 
...Sunny... exciting days, full of life as 
you love it...from sea to mountains 
to desert to nearby Old Mexico. 


Our free folder shows all. See it, and 


Please Mail Me, Without ¢ ost, a Copy of Your 1 Page Book— 
“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 


come to life in beautiful San Diego. 
Red Sox at Fenway Park, or the 


. Bruins or Celtics at the Boston Gar- 
“ine 


Firm Name 
Business Address 


ee ee a a oe oe ae ae oe 
Fill in and mail to 


| San Diego :7.-* Visitors Bureau! 


499 W. Broadway, San Diego !, California, Room | 


den, depending on the season. Night | 
clubs” There are dozens within walk- 


ing distance, but if you're willing to 
try something a little different take a 


ft 1 
| cab (65c) to 475 Tremont on the | § 1 
| etl ZONE STATE 
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YOU COULD GUESS WHAT CAR. THEY CAME IN! 


Of course, vou 'd guess they came in a Cadillac. Year after veat Aeentinem santosiate ah) tr, 
And the chances are that youd be right thie might be expected to do—have taken . : A 
Because it has long been an accepted truth increasing notice of this. Gradually, but surely 
that a vast majority of the outstanding peopl the impression has deepened that Cadillas 
at outstanding events arrive... in Cadillacs. tands alone in all the things that make a 
Phe winning of this priceless approbation motor car a pleasure to own and utilize. 


hy - been i long. <low Process for Cadillac. It We pledge every CONCEIN ible eff rt to con 


has taken fifty-two vears of the strictest ad tinue to merit this great public trust—so that 
herence to the highest ideals in design and into the unending future. the outstanding 


people it outstanding event ma continusr 


manufacture—to convinee the American 
in Cadillac 3! 


people that Cadillac is the ultimate in motor cars. to arrive... 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION gy GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 





From Jormfit = 


a beauty question of top priority 


Which figure type 


are 


Average 


Jumor 


Straght Hip 


Full Hip 


17 out of every 100 

women are dissatisfied with 
the way their bras and girdles 
fit, according to a recent, 
impartial study. To assure 


you perfect fit, Formfit makes 


Continued from Page 16 

edge of Boston’s skid row and visit 
the Club Zara. Don't let the neigh- 
borhood mislead you. The Zara is 
one of the swankiest, friendliest lit- 
tle places in the city, though com- 
paratively unknown. The spirit of 
the Zara can best be described as 
Near Eastern. The entertainment is 
continuous, featuring Greek, Arabic 
and Turkish singing and 
dancing. A sensational Lebanese dy- 
namo who goes by the name Mo- 
rocco headlines the show. Two-thirty- 
five will buy your evening and two 
drinks of Ouzo. You can trolley 


music, 


home to Park Street in five minutes, 
and the 20c fare brings your day’s 
expenses to $14. 


On your second day, after an &5c 
breakfast, stroll east on Tremont 
past King’s Chapel to Scollay Square, 
with its tattoo parlors, known and 
beloved by sailors the world over. 
There are probably more bars, bi- 
stros, honky-tonks and taverns in 
this single small area than in the 
whole of Back Bay. The famous 
former palace of Boston burlesque, 
the Old Howard, is in this neighbor- 
hood. Closed last year by city au- 
thorities, the Howard reopened with 
a “vaudeville” program which has 
recently featured such well-known 





entertainers as “Peaches, Queen of 
Rhythm.” 

Cross Scollay Square and turn 
down Cornhill, once the book-selling 
center of Boston. Halfway down 
Cornhill is an alley ambitiously 
called Franklin Avenue. Ben Frank- 
lin learned the printer’s trade in his 
brother's office in this alley and al- 
most two hundred years ago, in 
another printing office on Franklin 
Avenue, a group of citizens decked 
themselves out as Indians and stole 
out into the night to attend the 
most famous tea party in history. 

At the foot of Cornhill you'll be 
able to look across Dock Square and 
see Faneuil Hall, the Cradle of Lib- 
erty. You got a sight of it yesterday 
on your tour. Today you can go on 
inside-and take a good look around. 
It was at the first town meeting held 
in this hall in 1763 that James Otis 
dedicated the place to the * Cause of 
Liberty” and it was here that town 
meetings later convened to debate 
the question of “‘justifiable resist- 
ance.” It was in this hall, in 1772, 
that the famous Boston Committee 
of Correspondence met to state the 
rights of the colonists to the world. 

The area around Faneuil Hall is 
Boston’s public market place and if 
the day is a Saturday the streets and 
sidewalks will be blocked with wag- 
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when you serve cocktails... 


a wide range of styles and 


designs for every figure type. 


= e no two women have exactly the same figure, no one type of bra 


or girdke can fit out of every 100 
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a Life Girdh 


mooth and support you to your own individual 


No matter what your figure type, there and Bra to fit vou 


as if custom-made to slim 
need bor Formfit bring 


world! 
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WIDMER’S New York State SHERRIES 
Cocktail Sherry, Very Pale and Dry 


Neopolitan Brand, Golden Smooth, Medium Sweet 
| Golden Cream, full Bodied, Creamy Sweet 


| Special Selection, Premwm Quolity, Medwm Dry 


OCTOBER 


COCKTAIL SHERRY 


For an aperitif with true graciousness and 
universal appeal, choose Widmer’s New York 
State Cocktail Sherry! Here is hospitality that 
proves your considerate judgment! Here is 
golden superiority...mellow, dry, fragrant with 
the years of leisurely aging in oaken casks on 
winery roof .. . the time-honored vintning way 
of Widmer’s Wine Cellars, Inc., Naples, N. Y. 


Write for our booklet, **Wine 
Manners and Wine Cookery” 


WIDMER’S 
New York State WINES 









ons and pushearts and thousands of 


milling, eeonomy-minded shoppers 
It's one of Boston’s most colorful 
spectacles 

In colonial days this was the city’s 


water front. Today you'll have to 


walk another three blocks down 
Market Street to reach the water 
Cross Atlantic Avenue and wander 


around T Wharf and Long Whart 
Flood Whart 
with a foot of harbor water but the 


tides often cover T 


apartments in these old lofts and 


storehouses are in great demand 


among Boston’s Bohemian set. It 
you're here between June 15 and 
Labor Day, you may want to work 
in the two-hour Gray Line cruise of 
Boston harbor which you can pick 
up at Long Wharf twice daily. 
Double back up Market now un- 
til you come to a line of people 
standing under a small sign, Durgin 
Park Market Dining Rooms. This is 
where you're having lunch. Durgin 
Park is probably the most widely 
publicized, thickly populated and 
friendly restaurant in Boston. The 
food ts “plain New England” and ts 
served family style, in) prodigious 
quantity, on oilcloth-covered tables 
that seat from four to two dozen 
people. The fellow whose elbows 
you have to contend with could be 
ameatman ora Beacon Hill bluenose. 


Iry the Yankee Pot Roast for an 
entree and a bowl of Indian pudding 
With coffee, $1.40 
When you leave Durgin Park bear 
left one block at Faneuil Hall to 
State Street, Boston’s Bankers’ Row 
To your right is a small square where 


for dessert 


State and Devonshire intersect. The 
famous Boston Massacre took place 
The brick building is the Old 
State House, where Massachusetts 


here 


adopted the Federal Constitution, 
the first religious services of the 
Church of England in America were 
held, and the first public library in 
the United States was established 
Go in and see the ship models and 
other historical curios 

You're on Washington Street when 
left and 


you exit and if turn 


walk one block you'll be in familiar 


you 


territory. School Street will bring you 
back to your hotel. Hike up Beacon, 
past the State House, turn right on 
Joy Street and explore Beacon Hill 

The peculiar affection with which 
educated Bostonians regard the Hill 
is something you will begin to ap- 
preciate when you turn down Mount 
Street 


houses with their graceful doorways, 


Vernon These lovely old 
curved bays and wrought-iron bal 
conies are relics of a day when resi- 
dents of the city unsmilingly referred 
to the statehouse as the Hub of the 


I never dreamed I'd look this young at my age 









































skin has 


remained soft, smooth, youthful looking longer than I had ever 


I'm glad I discovered Revenescence when | did for my 


dreamed possible—thanks to Revenescence and its moisturizing benefits, 





An Ancient Sea-Faring Tradition 
Finds Modern Expression 


OLYMPIA 


THE NEW 
7.3.5. 









The only vessel to devote 16 public rooms to Tourist Class travel! 


All are beautifully decorated and include the largest dining salon 


afloat | 


air-conditioned theater, an art gallery and uled pool 


WEST INDIES CRUISES - December . January . February 
The Greek Line fleet serves 
ENGLAND, EIRE, FRANCE, GERMANY and the MEDITERRANEAN 


For de criptive folders and reservations see your Travel Agent 


GREEK LIN 


General Steam Navigation Co., 
Ltd. of Greece 


8-10 Bridge Street, New York 4, N. Y 
BOSTON ®* CLEVELAND « CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES * MONTREAL * TORONTO 

















REVENESCENCE 


AS A CREAM $3. 5. 9. 15. 25 








AS A LIOLID $5, 9.1 


ALL PRICES PLI I 
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Fashioned by Craftsmentor discriminating men who demand the 


best! Famous Game and Lake leisure shirts—in luxurious, light 


voipht inh} orted and domest woolens, absolutely washable! 


Curt for comfort Ina 
lusive, richly colored plaids and solids. At 


) every whe4r 


Single needle tailoring throughout 


wide selection of ex 


finer store or write tor nearest source 


BLOCH-HELLFR COMPANY «© MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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ae 


Universe. The tall, shading elms and 
maples, brick sidewalks and _ brick 
house fronts literally lend a rosy 
tone to an atmosphere still magically 
colored by gentility, culture and 
honest wealth. Boston of the last 
century scarcely exists any more ex- 
residential area 
and in parts of Back Bay 

The small, oval park connecting 
Mount Vernon and Pinckney Streets, 
about two thirds of the way down 


cept in this small 


the Hill, is Louisburg Square, prob- 
ably the most exclusive address in 
the The authoress of Little 
Women lived No. 10 and 
William Dean Howells occupied No 


city 


here at 


4. Jenny Lind was married at No. 
20. Off Willow Street on the Mount 
Vernon side of the Square is a steep, 


narrow, cobbled byway named Acorn 
Street. Take this to West Cedar, turn 
left and walk up the Hill on Chest- 
nut Street. Walnut Street will bring 
you back onto Beacon. Notice the 
violet-tinted windowpanes in the 
fine old homes of this section 

If you’re weary now you can take 
the footbridge over Storrow Drive 
and rest on a bench by the Charles 
River, in view of the Hatch Memo- 
rial Shell, where the orchestra per- 
forms during Esplanade concerts. 
Or, if you yearn for a soft chair and 
a cool drink there is a clubby, well- 
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upholstered bar at the Hampshire 
House just across from the Garden 
on Beacon Street. But probably your 
wisest move is to make tracks back 
to your hotel. You have a busy night 
ahead at America’s biggest night- 
club, Blinstrub’s Village. Reserva- 
tions are necessary, so phone ahead 

Blinstrub’s, in the heart of Bos- 
ton’s Little Ireland, otherwise known 
as Southie, is the finest nightspot in 
the city. You can reach it via Park 
Street subway, transferring to a City 
Point trolley at Broadway (20c). If 
you leave your hotel at eight you'll 
arrive in plenty of time for the first 
1700 
people and the place is lively and 
friendly without being rowdy. It has 
superb food and a top-notch show, 
usually built around some such re- 
cording artist as Julius LaRosa, 
Frankie Laine or Patti Page. The 
minimum varies according to the 
talent appearing, but ordinarily $5 
will cover meal, drinks and show. 
Take a cab back to your hotel ($1) 
and tally your expenses for the day. 
They add up to $8.45. 


show. Blinstrub’s seats over 


On your third day in Beantown 
youcan draw up your own itinerary. 
Take copy of Panorama to 
breakfast (75c) and leaf through it 
for ideas. There are half a dozen art 


your 











galleries in the Copley Square area 
and you could spend the morning 
touring them. If such is your pleas- 
ure make a point of walking back to 
your hotel via Newbury Street. There 
is a wonderful Parisian quality to 
this street with its wide sidewalks 
and fascinating shops. You may 
want to stop in at the Institute of 
Contemporary Art. It isn’t big but 
the exhibitions are first-rate. Farther 
along you'll notice a quaint little 
brick building standing back from 
the street. It used to be the city’s 
Museum of Natural History; today 
it is occupied by the Boston branch 
of Bonwit Teller’s. The windows of 
Brooks Brothers and of F. A. O 
Schwarz’s toy store will keep your 
pace leisurely along the remainder 
of Newbury Street 

Even if your interest in the arts is 
desultory you'll be cheating yourself 
if you fail to visit Boston’s Museum 
of Fine Arts. A Huntington Avenue 
trolley will take you there from Park 
Street Station (20c). The Museum 
has one of the finest collections of 
Oriental art in America and you 
won't want to miss the exhibition of 
French Impressionists. 

Afterward you may want to am- 
ble along the edge of the Fens, one 
of Boston’s lushest parks, to the Isa- 
bella Stewart Gardner Museum, an 


ideal 


A new 








authentic, transplanted Venetian 
palace which houses a superb col- 
lection of Italian Renaissance, Dutch 
Flemish painting. Both the 
Gardner and Fine Arts Museums 


and 


present excellent music programs. 

But perhaps you prefer to divide 
your day between the arts and sci- 
ence. In that case, trolley back to 
Boylston Street (20c) for a memora- 
ble lunch at the Nile, six short blocks 
away, at 52 Hudson Street. Try 
stuffed grape leaves for a succulent 
and unusual entrée. Open a piece of 
unleavened bread, spread it liberally 
with /abanee (a form of yogurt with 
a cream-cheese consistency flavored 
with mint and olive oil), stuff it with 
mint-flavored salad and eat it as you 
would a sandwich. Finish off the 
meal with a cup of strong Syrian 
Total: $1.65. Afterward, 
walk back to Boylston Street and 
take the subway to Charles Station 
and Boston’s brand-new Museum of 


coffee. 


Science. 

If an afternoon at the Science Mu- 
seum doesn’t appeal to you and if 
you want to see Boston plus some 
2000 square miles of suburb and sea, 
and do it the easy way, take a trip 
up to the observation tower of the 
John Hancock Building, the most 
prominent landmark in downtown 
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a summer-resort lake, you have a surprise coming in this story of 





by Bernard DeVoto 


In the graveyard of a ghost town 
near Leadville, an epitaph says with 
eloquent brevity, “He tried to beat 
Salida Sam to the draw.” If northern 
summer resorts had Boot Hills, the 
local stonecutter could spend the 
off season preparing a product that 
announced, “He tried to make love 
to his girl in a canoe.” For the 
popular mind has disastrously asso- 
ciated the most graceful of pleasure 
craft with the pleasure for which it 1s 
least adapted. 

It is true that few things in life 
are more agreeable than gazing from 
the stern thwart at a well-designed 
girl who is acting as your bow 
paddle and has chosen her swim- 
ming suit thoughtfully. But any im- 


If canoes mean Moonlight Bay to you and romance on 


camps teach thousands of children 
to do just that each year. It is simply 
a question of acquiring a little 
skill—and a little judgment too. 

A canoe is usually twelve or sixteen 
feet of varnished canvas stretched 
over insubstantial cedar ribs. A stick 
can puncture it, a casual wave can 
swamp it, and until you learn a few 
elementary things you are sure it is 
possessed of a devil, and a suicidal 
one at that. But in the hands of a 
reasonably experienced person this 
fragility is one of the safest and 
most manageable of boats. And a 
man who really knows how to han- 
dle a canoe will take it noncha- 
lantly into water so swift or stormy, 
so beset with crosscurrents or knife- 
edged rocks, that no other small 
craft could survive there. 





At portage, canoe and cargo were hurried ashore ina frenzy of yelling. 


pulse the view awakens must wait 
till you are ashore. Once in a canoe 
you've got to stay put and keep your 
mind on your job, which is pad- 
dling—if you don't, floating along 
on Moonlight Bay can be as haz- 
ardous as trying to beat a stream- 
liner to the crossing. 


A child can learn to paddle a 


canoe with complete safety ; summer 





In the United States the canoe has 
become almost exclusively an ama- 
teur’s craft. It is an adjunct of sum- 
mer resorts, pleasant to laze about 
in on hot days or moonlit evenings. 
But since greenhorns cluster thick- 
est at summer resorts, their canoes 
had best be equipped with some 
stabilizing device such as an air 
chamber, and outfitted with bright- 


HOLIDAY 


The White-Water 


Rivermen 


colored pneumatic cushions, which 
are nice to sit on and can be used as 
life preservers too, Fishermen use 
the canoe, especially on inland lakes: 
so do hunters, though they don't 
Mostly, however, it 


amphibious form of outdoorsman. 


Northern United States. They occur 
most densely in the wilderness, but 
you will find plenty of them wher- 
ever there are streams that will float 
their craft for a couple of hundred 
yards between portages. Indeed, the 
river that runs through the whole- 
sale district may be a faster route to 
open country and solitude than the 
traflic-choked highway. And it may 
take you deeper into the wilderness, 
farther from roads and trails than 
you can get by any other means 

A canoe trip is a camping trip 
along the streams that are the pri- 





meval highways. Since it is entirely 
self-contained itallows you to choose 


exactly how much exertion you will 


some blend of sky and woods and 
waters may catch your fancy 
cause the motive power is human 
muscle, and because the canoe and 
its contents must be carried across 
portages, the canoeist makes a fetish 
of traveling light. This in turn makes 
him a setup for salesmen of outing 





goods and provides his principal 
off-season pleasure—arguing about 


what constitutes the smallest effec- 


he is a fanatical ritualist, horrified 
by unorthodox practices and breaches 
of etiquette. He will tell you, too, 
that one more attribute is indispen- 
to geting wet 

A specialized form of canoeing ts 
“quick-water paddling,” 
most exciting and spectacular of 


athletic sports. It requires a high 
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degree of physical discipline, for the 
canoeist’s objective is to pit his skill 
against the vast force of rushing 
water spring 
floods, which transform normally 


His element is the 


gentle creeks into white-water tor- 
rents. Running a rapid may take 
only a few seconds but it requires 
vigilant skill, unflurried nerve, exact 
timing, and, most of all, knowledge 
of the water’s ways. The tumbling 
that hurl a 
canoe against the rocks are beyond 
anyone’s control. The canoeist’s en- 


currents threaten to 


ergies must therefore be used to pro- 
tect the frail craft that is taken into 
them; split-second diagnosis and 
precise action make them entirely 
safe, but there is no time to correct 
mistakes. The essence of the sport 
is the same total commitment that 
must be made in, say, cliff climbing 
or ski racing. Adepts of those arts, 
however, tend to think of the white- 
water man as strangely fond of tak- 
ing chances. 

Most canoeists today are ama- 
teurs; they practice their skills and 
techniques for love of them. The 
techniques, however, and much of 
the equipment associated with them, 
have come down from.a time when 
the canoe was a strictly utilitarian 
craft. In much of Canada today it 
remains the best and sometimes the 
open to 
people going about their daily jobs. 
In remote parts of the Indian coun- 


only means of travel 


try, in fact, it is often exactly the 
same craft the white man first saw, 
made of the same material and in 
And, of 


everyone who uses a Canoe, amateur 


the same ways. course, 
or pro, is using an Indian invention 
and practicing Indian techniques. 
Have we improved on the Indian 
canoe? In design, probably not at 
all. Models worked out by the prin- 
ciples of naval architecture achieve 
the same lines that neolithic crafts- 
men developed. Our are 


faster: made of canvas, wood veneer 


canoes 


or aluminum, they have a more 
frictionless surface than bark with 
its seams and patches. They are 
more rigid, which is an advantage 
in some conditions but a handicap 
in others 

They are heavier, too, and much 
expensive. The 


canoe is far tougher; scraping the 


more aluminum 
stream bottom does not rip it open 
and a casual kiss from a rock or a 
But no 
other canoe ts as versatile as one that 


snag will not puncture it 


is made of birch bark, and in the 
hands of an expert it is probably the 
most seaworthy too 

The 
bark canoe was derived from the 


pre-eminence of the birch- 
properties of Betula papyrifera, vari- 
ously known as the white, silver, 
paper birch. The 


and canoe tree 


TORER 


ranges from the lower end of Hud- 
son Bay across New England and 
south of the Lakes. The 
Indians, mostly tribes of the Al- 


Great 


gonquian family, who were living in 
this area when the white man came 
appear to have invented the canoe. 

The selection from Hiawatha that 
you memorized in the fifth grade 
accurately the Indian 
method of making a canoe. Bark 
was stripped from the trees in sec- 
tions as long and wide as possible 
The strips were arranged round the 
latticelike frame of northern 
cedar (arborvitae), which 


describes 


red 
is soft, 
very light and remarkably strong 
The gunwales were made of the 
same cedar and so were the stretch- 
ers that shaped the frame and stiff- 
ened it. seats 

Indians knelt while paddling. The 
bark strips were sewed together and 
bound to gunwales and stretchers 
with a cord called wattape, made 
from parboiled roots of evergreens. 


There were no 


All seams were payed with evergreen 
gum, preferably the pitch of pines 
or balsams. The gum was also used 
to seal patches and small holes and 
was applied as waterproofing to the 
whole canoe at least once a day. 

A twelve-foot birch-bark canoe 
might weigh as little as twenty-five 
pounds, less than half as much as a 
canvas canoe of the same size. So 
fragile that a moccasined foot would 
go right through it, riding only a 
few inches out of the water, it was 
stable 
manageable. As an Indian contribu- 
tion to white culture it ranks just 
below corn, potatoes and tobacco. It 
enabled the white man to explore 


nevertheless superbly and 


and travel the trackless wilderness 
from the Atlantic to Lake Superior 
and the Mississippi, and beyond 
them to the Rocky Mountains in 
the west and the Arctic Ocean in the 
north. The French of Canada were 
the greatest masters of its use. And 
its most colorful associations were 
those of the Canadian fur trade, 
during the Ith and early 19th Cen- 
turies. 

The fur trade, the principal busi- 
ness of Canada, was primarily a 
trade in beaver pelts, for which the 
white man exchanged guns, ammu- 
nition, metal tools, light hardware, 
cloth, blankets, trinkets and fero- 
ciously high-proof alcohol. These 
goods were transported to the far- 
thest North and West, and the furs 
were brought back, in big canoes 
patterned on those used by war 
parties of the Great Lakes tribes 
Like all our frontier businesses, the 
fur trade bred its own specialists, 
the vovageurs. Gaudy and violent, 
they mastered the wilderness by 
virtue of supreme skill. No one else 
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Continued from Page 24 
ever equaled them as white-water 
rivermen. 

They were a noisy lot, yelling or 
singing at their work, always brawl- 
ing, always bragging. They stripped 
to the waist when spray was blow- 
ing, and when it wasn’t, tricked 
themselves out with bright-colored 
shirts and brighter sashes, deerskin 
leggings to the knee, Indian breech- 
clouts and Indian ornaments. They 
were bearded and fiercely mustached, 
they were not in love with soap and 
their morals saddened godly people, 
but they did one of the hardest and 
most dangerous jobs that men have 
ever done. 


The fur trade extended north of 


the St. Lawrence River and across 
the American Middle West, espe- 
cially through Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. But its most vivid 
history was connected with the great 
Canoe Route to the far Northwest. 
This route led from Montreal up the 
Ottawa River to Lake Nipissing, 
down French River to Georgian Bay 
in Lake Huron, to Sault Ste. Marie 


and along the northern shore of 


Lake Superior to a famous depot at 
Grand Portage on the northeastern 
edge of Minnesota. From Grand 
Portage it traversed a maze of streams 
and lakes to Rainy Lake, 
the Woods and finally Lake Winni- 
peg in Manitoba. Out of the forest 
now, it branched here in 
directions, leading up plains rivers 
to the Rocky Mountains and through 
the desolate North Country that ts 


several 


mostly muskeg when it isn’t water. 
Of 
famous were 


these distant waters the 
the 
one branch of which led to 


most 
Saskatchewan 
River, 
the mountains and the other to the 
high latitudes, and Lake Athabaska, 
which was so far from Montreal that 
trade goods did not reach it till the 
And Lake Atha- 
baska was the base for operations 
still farther north. 

Montreal to Grand Por- 
the trade goods were trans- 


second summer. 


From 
tage, 
ported in big canots du maitre, each 
with a crew of ten to fourteen or 
more. Except for the bowsman and 
the steersman, they sat in pairs side 
rhe 
steersman, who used a long paddle, 
stood up. Contrary to the doctrine 
of our sportsmen, his highly respon- 


by side on narrow, low thwarts. 


sible job was considered less im- 
portant than that of the bowsman. 
Such a canoe usually carried sixty- 
five packages of trade goods made 
up to weigh ninety pounds each, 
besides 600 pounds of hardtack and 
200 pounds of salt pork for the 
crew. 

The the crew 
the figure to five tons; 


raised 
the 
canoe drew from six to eight inches 


weight of 


so laden, 


rORER 


Lake of 


of water and its freeboard was less 
than six inches. West of Grand Por- 
the 
smaller craft, 


carried in 
Nord, 
about twenty-five feet long with a 


tage goods were 


the canots du 


crew of four or six. 

Since the entire surface of a canoe 
had to be treated at least once a day, 
a supply of gum was always carried. 
So were spare bark and wastape for 
suffered en 
route. Extra paddles and poles and 


the repair of damage 


a long rope for towing went in every 


canoe, together with a huge sponge, 
the quickest means of bailing when 
the craft shipped water. The oilcloth 
covering that protected the freight 
could be lakes 
when weather permitted; a small 
pole stepped in a block of wood 


served as a mast. 


used as a sail on 


The voyageurs had only the canoes 
for shelter in any weather. Their twe 
meals a day consisted of sea biscuit 
and pork as far as Grand Portage and 
dried Mackinac 
a gruel of hominy or wild rice and 
buffalo fat to Lake of the Woods or 
Lake Winnipeg in the upper 
country, pemmican. Sometimes salad 
herbs, be 
snatched or a 
little game 
fish 
blowing. 


peas as far as 


and 


fruits or berries could 


from the trailside, 
might be shot or some 
the 


For a high wind stopped 


caught when wind was 
all travel and must be waited out, 
even though it might last for days. 
But this sparse, monotonous diet 
sustained a prodigious labor. 

They sang while they worked, in 
unison or with solo and chorus, and 
their songs were sentimental and 
lachrymose, full of dying heroes and 
parted lovers. The day’s stint would 
be from twelve to fourteen hours, 
but might lengthen to eighteen or 
more if there was a rival brigade to 
race or if the bourgeois, the brigade 
leader, felt they had been held up 
too long. Hardly able to shift on the 
thwarts lest they puncture or over- 
turn the beat of their 
paddling was from forty to sixty 
long. At 
intervals, the bowsman shouted and 
they stopped, held the canoe steady 
or let it drift, and smoked a pipe 
their labor inter- 


rupted only by harder labor, towing 


the canoe,, 


strokes a minute all day 


Otherwise was 
the canoe where it was too precari- 
ous to paddle or carrying it and its 
freight on portages. 

the 
rapids that hurled masses of white 


The rivers were full of sau/ts, 


water through narrows, among boul- 
ders and over shelves and shallows 
Running rapids was the test of the 
vovageur. Canoe, cargo and survival 
hung on exact timing, the correct 
estimation of the depth and force 
of water, perhaps a single twist of 
the bow or the stern paddle. In 
white sale by a 


walter you were 





tenth of an inch and a tenth of a 
second. There was no safety if you 
hesitated, misjudged water or dis- 
tance, or dipped a paddle too deep 
or broke one. 

There were fewer portages round 
such rapids when the water was 
high or the bourgeois impatient. But 
there were always too many, upward 
of eighty between Montreal and 
Lake Winnipeg, a third of them 
east of Georgian Bay; and they all 
had in common the north country’s 
most ferocious wildlife, the mos- 
quitoes that settled on a man so 
thick that he appeared to be wearing 
a gray shirt, and the black flies that 
got under his eyelids and up his 
nostrils. 

Reaching a portage, the voyageurs 
hurried the cargo ashore ina frenzy of 
yelling. Two men could carry a North 
canoe and four to six a larger one. 
The freight was carried by the others, 
and two pieces was the minimum 
load. A voyageur secured one on his 
back and shoulders with a harness 
of straps and tumpline that has 
come down to us as a standard 
pack carrier. Then, bending for- 
ward, he hoisted the second on top 
of the first and was carrying a weight 
greater than his own. Many a man 
added a third piece, the strongest 
and the show-offs made it four, and 
instances are recorded of men who 
toted five, 450 pounds. 

Thus burdened, the voyageur trav- 
eléd the portage, whatever its slope 
or surface, at a dogtrot. No heavier 
work could be imagined; but the 
slight, small voyageurs (big men 
could not have endured the cramped 
spaces of the canoes) were indestruct- 
ible and frequently topped off the 
day with an hour’s dancing round 
the campfire to a comrade’s fiddle. 

It was an underpaid, brutal, dan- 
gerous way to make a living, but the 
men it attracted must have got some 
compensation more precious to 
them than money. Like all frontiers- 
men they valued independence 
they were free men, not bound by 
the laws and etiquettes and conven- 
tions of the folk who lived in 
towns. 

They were not vocal about it 
but they the beauty and 
silence of the unspoiled country. 
Deeper still was the sustaining pride 
of all wilderness men, the knowledge 


loved 


that by their own nerve, skill and 
they had mastered a 
country so hostile that only their 


endurance 


kind could survive in it. 

And like all other wilderness men, 
the voyageurs had a caste hierarchy. 
The lowliest class were those who 
carried the goods from Montreal to 
Grand Portage and took furs back 
the same 


summer. Theirs could 


scarcely be called an effeminate life. 


This stretch of the route had thirty- 
odd portages, many of the worst 
rapids, occasionally hostile Indians, 
and the fearful possibilities of Lake 
Superior weather. But these second- 
class privates had not been made 
men by the wilderness winter; and 
they were named for their rations: 
they were mangeurs du lard, pork- 
eaters. 

To get the bark on you, you had 
to become an /ivernant, a winterer. 
Grand Portage got its name from 
the nine-mile carry at the end of 
which the far western stretch of the 
great Canoe Route began. When a 
canoe brigade traveling it reached 
the divide beyond which waters 
flowed west, it paused to hold just 
such an initiation ceremony as 
marked the attainment of some 
equator on all our frontiers. All who 
were facing their first seven-month 
winter in the wilderness, even gen- 
tlemen clerks, even Montreal part- 
ners, had to be baptized. 

But the master caste acknowledged 
a still higher one, the men of the far 
north, the Athabaska Department 
Theirs was a nine-month winter. 
Rime formed a foot thick on the 
wall above the huge fireplace at 
their winter depot; the streams froze 
solid; gales roared off the Pole or 
the whole country hushed to a mo- 
tionless and breathless cold spell 
when for weeks at a time the ther- 
mometer 
wintering in the West made you a 
man, wintering in the Athabaska 
Department made you a superman. 
The Athabaska men acknowledged 
that they brawlingest, 
drinkingest, howlingest of all voy- 


never 


were the 


ageurs, the curliest wolves, the cham- 
pion river-horses, the fastest pad- 
dlers. 

Trouble perished quickly in 
their vicinity. One of them had only 
to stand up, tap his chest, and re- 
mark, “Je suis homme du Nord.” 
Unless the troublemaker’s instinct 
of self-preservation had foundered 
in alcohol, that sufliced. 


The vacationist and his girl, pad- 
dling their canoe around the sum- 
mer-resort lake have little in com- 
mon with L’homme du Nord, but the 
real canoeist does. In a way he car- 
ries on the voyageur’s traditions and 
appreciates his point of view. Though 
the nine-month winters and the 
killing portages are not for him, 
there is the challenge to his skill and 
endurance, and the quiet unspoiled 
country still beckons. Perhaps most 
of all, there is the unique freedom a 
canoe confers on its devotees: it will 
take them beyond the sound of 
automobiles and outboards— beyond 
all sounds except those that Nature 


makes. THE END 
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In Daughters of Destiny, Vartine Carol 


Ly wtrata saves a third ofan otherwise 


\ few weeks ago somebody asked 
me: “What's happened to French 
movies?” With my usual sure grasp 
of cinema trends, I replied: “*Hunh?” 
Butafter the embarrassing acquaint- 
ance had left, | began to think 

Something fas happened to French 
movies and, whatever it ts, it is not 
for the better. French movie imports 
are still often individual and inter- 
esting, but very few are anything 
like as exciting as they used to be, 
and as a good number of British 
and Italian films still are. I can’t 
isolate any single reason for this 
change, but | can, looking back to 
the French movies which won my 
heart in the past and at the present 
crop which fail to move me, detect 
some of the flaws 

I think the first French movie | 
ever saw was René Clair’s A Nous la 
Liberté, and | can’t think of any 
more pleasant introduction. Its 
combination of wry humor and 
bright satire applied to modern in- 
dustrial life anticipated Chaplin's 
Vodern Times. \ts factory produc 
tion line became a mechanical ballet 
It mixed pure fun and social com 
ment and added up to first-rate 
entertainment 

In the years before the war, there 
were other fine French film imports 
Renoir’s La Grande Illusion is sull 
unsurpassed as a war picture, with 


Erich von Stroheim’s German offi 


HOLIDAY OF¢ 


to Krench Movies? 


as the teasing 


sad three parter 


cer and the French counterpoint by 
Jean Gabin still living in my mem- 
ory. This was one of the first multi- 
lingual films in which subtitles were 
all but unnecessary for the mixed 
cast in the mixed setting of a war 
prisoners’ camp. There was Carné’s 
Quai des Brumes, as foggy and 
mysterious as its title, full of muted 
violence and excitement. And Du- 
vivier’s Pépé le Moko, which in- 
spired the halfhearted American 
copy with Hedy Lamarr and Charles 
Boyer entitled A/giers. | remember 
too a picture called Ballerina with 
Mia Slavenska, a backstage glimpse 
of ballet life with the most wonder- 
ful collection of child dancers as 
the ballet “rats,” trainees for danc- 
ing fame 

There were also a few clinkers. I 
can still recall a dismal cheat called 


Club de Femmes which drew most of 


the collegiate population of Prince- 
ton, New Jersey (including me), into 
the theater by means of posters 
hinting at mammalian revealments 


Continued on Page 30 


From top to bottom 

The pe rlection of the Lollobrigida 
torso greatly assists the recent 
Belles de la Nuit. But La Ronde 
and Jour de Fete. dating from an 
earlier, more glorious day, 

relied on character rather than 


configuration to make their ¢ Hect 
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Continued from Page 28 
rivaling Minsky’s . . . but this is 
verging into French movies in an- 
other and impertinent sense 

The best of the French movies 
added new names to my list of 
cinema likes—Danielle Darrieux, 
Corinne Luchaire, Raimu, Pierre 
Fresnay, Viviane Romance, Arletty, 
Dita Parlo Some of the names 
were to be tarnished during the 
occupation, but my memories re- 
main bright. There were directors, 
too, most of them previously men- 
tioned, who stuck in the mind. In 
fact, with French as with other for- 
eign films, one always seems to be 
more conscious of the director's 
personality, quite often going to a 
film on the strength of his name, 
while our own product still usually 
depends on the star to draw the 
customer 

After the war there was still real 
excitement to the best of French 
films. Jean Cocteau’s La Belle et la 
Béte is still the most enchanting of 
filmed fairy tales. The ethereal 
beauty, Josette Day, with her con- 
niving sisters; the shaggily terrifying 
yet pathetic beast, Jean Marais, in 
his surreal castle, have the simple 
validity of the stories we believed as 
children, and a witching beauty that 
is Cocteau’s own. Autant-Lara’s Le 
Diable au Corps told an unconven- 
tional love story tenderly, skirting 
both mawkishness and sniggers. The 
lonely wife of a soldier at the front 
slakes her emotional thirst on a teen- 
age boy, and the film rendition ts 
never sordid nor distasteful. Génér- 
aux sans Boutons is one of the great 
films of all time about children 
(and inferentially about adults); here 
is the sudden recognition, as child 
gangs battle laughably, that our 
laughter must be a little bitter since 
it is ourselves we are watching 
Jacques Tati's Jour de Fete made 
pure and wondrous slapstick out of 
the frustrations of a postman. And 
there was a generous handful of 
others, from Cocteau’s L’Fternel 
Retour and Orphée to Audry’s 
tensely emotional Olivia, a drama of 
a girls’ school with Edwige Feulliére 
and Daniele Delorme 

| began to take the excellence of 
French movies for granted —until 
my friend raised his embarrassing 
question. Then I took a long look. | 
started going to French films again 
with my usual high expectations, 
and though I was frequently charmed 
and amused, | was also consistently 
disappointed. Looking over the list- 
ings of French movies playing in 
New York as | write this, | am 
shocked to note that the only ones | 
can recommend unreservedly are 
revivals from the brighter past. | 
don’t have space to analyze every 
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French film now showing, but the 
mixed bag | review below is un- 
happily typical of the new films, and 
of what is wrong with them 

The old master Reneé Clair pre- 
sents a comedy entitled Belles de la 
Nuit. It is not a bad film. It has 
moments of beauty, charm and 
some of the old Clair magic. But 
the misfortune is that these are only 
moments. The film as a whole drags 
and wanders with all the uncertainty 
of an amateur production and little 
of the fresh appeal that sometimes 
blesses the true amateur. Part of the 
charm of the old Clair films was 
Clair’s indignant scorn for what he 
found false and shoddy and evil in 
the world. In Belles de la Nuit, | got 
a feeling that Clair had now become 
scornful even of his own abilities, 
a dangerous condition for any artist 

Belles tells the story and the dream 
stories of a young composer harried 
by the machine age. In sleep he es- 
capes the present by vivid dreams of 
the past where life was better, a past 
populated by glamorized versions of 
the girls he knows in the present 
The dream fantasies offer spotty 
fun, especially the sequence in which 
Gina Lollobrigida portrays a harem 
charmer and the final section where 
the hero, Gerard Philippe, having 
learned that every age thinks the age 
before is more glamorous, races 
back to the present in a Jeep past 
prehistoric monsters, cave men, 
medieval knights and so on 

But this spotty fun is not enough 
The film never seems to make up its 
mind what it is satirizing, whether 
it is comedy or comment or both 
I wouldn't shoo anybody away from 
Belles, but poorly organized bits of 
humor plus the sculptured perfec- 
tion of the Lollobrigida torso, don’t 
quite add up to a fine French film 

Max Ophiils, who brought Schnitz 
ler’s astringent and sparkling dis- 
sections of love to the screen in the 
opulent and witty La Ronde, makes 
another bid for success and prestige 
with Le Plaisir. Le Plaisir doesn't 
deserve to achieve either end. The 
movie consists of three de Maupas- 
sant stories, woven together by the 
sepulchral voice of a narrator who 
is supposed to be de Maupassant 
The first tale is a not-uninteresting 
vignette of an aging roué who flirts 
with death from overexhaustion by 
masking himself to appear younger 
and dancing nightly cancans in a 
fancy boite. It is unfortunately the 
kind of yarn that reads better than 
it films. And Huston’s cancans in 
Voulin Rouge were incomparably 
better 

The second tale is of an artist's 
love for and marriage to his model, 
their tempestuous life together and 
his final doom of nursing her for the 





6358 


rest of his days after she injures 
herself in a suicide attempt. On the 
screen, the story lacks both irony 


and compassion, at least one of 


which would be necessary to save it 
from mediocrity 

The last third of Le Plaisir does 
offer real entertainment. It 
classic story of the small-town 
brothel which closes for a day while 
the proprietress takes her girls to 
the country for her niece’s confirma- 
tion. There is perfect acting: Made- 
leine Renaud as the Madame, 
Danielle one of her 
girls, Jean Gabinas the rural brother- 
in-law carried away by Mlle. Dar- 
ricux’s charms, and all the minor 


is the 


Darrieux as 


characters. Everything in this section 
is as wry and human and knowing as 
the dis- 
may of the town burghers at finding 


the other sections are not 


their “clubhouse” closed, the excite- 
ment of the girls on their outing, the 
wide-eyed interest of the innocent 
niece, and in particular a wonderful 
scene in a railway carriage com- 
partment crowded with the Ma- 
dame, her girls, a dowdy farm 
couple and a too-brash traveling 
man. This third of the movie is 
enough of a delight tp make it worth 
seeing, but it is depressing to think 
that one has been shortchanged the 
other two thirds 

Mr. Hulot's Holiday, a comedy 
written, directed and starred in by 
the Jacques Tati who was so reward- 
ing in Jour de Féte, is another dis- 
appointment. M. Tati tries manfully 
to re-create the world of old-time 
pantomime but somehow just fails 
to bring off his feat. Mr. Hulot’s 


Holiday insistently reminded me of 


some of those television comedy 
hours where good comic talent 
perspiringly and valiantly 
with dead material to get a handful 
of mild laughs. The best that can be 
said of Mr. Hulot’s Holiday is that, 
though it fails, it is an admirable 
effort to bring back simple slapstick 
comedy. That the goal is attainable 
was proved by the earlier Jour de 
Féte. 

Daughters of Destiny is another 
mixed bag of three stories, all hav- 


labors 


ing to do with women and war 
The narrator here is an appalling 
silhouetted slab of ham impersonat- 
ing—you guessed it— Destiny. The 
first story, starring Claudette Col- 
bert and Rossi- Drago, 
tells how an American wife visiting 


Eleonora 


her soldier husband’s grave in Italy 
finds he has left a bastard son in the 

This is the stuff of 
and the 


nearby farm 
soap opera writing 
direction leave it at that 


and 
Eleonora 
Rossi-Drago is altogether beautiful, 
a little reminiscent of Pier Angeli 
before Hollywood turned her into 


justanother chick. The crowning in- 


sult is the dubbing of English onto 
the sound track, an unpleasant prac- 
tice at best arid in this case so clumsy 
as to evoke unfavorable comparison 
with those dreadful old Jerry Fair- 
banks shorts of talking animals. 

The second part, having to do with 
Joan of Arc, is so incredibly atro- 
cious that | won't go into it. Except 
that Michele Morgan 
makes a believable Joan in a creepy 
and creaky fable 

The third part, as in Le Plaisir, re- 
deems the evening. It is a 


to record 


short 
version of Lysistrata, and Martine 
Carol, a charmer of whose acting 
gifts | had hitherto been doubtful, 
comes to the fore as a delightfully 
fresh and earthy comedienne. Here 
slapstick and satire are combined in 





near-perfect blend 
beguilements as the Athenian women 
withhold from their husbands the 
final embrace, the political 
pastiche of the scenes in_ the 


The chases, the 


mad 


Athenian Senate (there is an uneasy 
feeling that one has already seen 
some of these absurdities on tele- 
vision), the 


whole dizzy tale is 
dominated by Mlle. Carol's zany 
Lysistrata. | suspect that Aris- 
tophanes would thoroughly approve 
this version of his comedy, perhaps 
above some of its more carefully 
footnoted presentations. 

It's hard from this selection, to 
isolate any one flaw in current French 
films. It would be ridiculous to scold 
them for offering combinations of 
short stories, for the failures cited 
are not the result of format but of 
poor selection and worse presenta- 
tion. In general, there does seem to 
be a danger when the French film 
too specifically courts the American 
audience-—as in the marquee star- 
ring of Claudette Colbert, the in- 
fernal use of dubbing at times, and 
the like. The best French films of the 
past have been successful here be- 
cause they did not compromise their 
nationality. And, in giving a true 
picture of French life and a true 
feeling for French characters, they 





achieved a universal appeal 

Perhaps what is needed is a sort 
plan for the | 
recognition of 


of Mendeés-France 

French cinema, a 

limitations and special talents and 

a more honest effort to work within 

them. When French producers stop 

worrying about American box-office | 

dollars and produce the best films 

possible for France or, like Cocteau, 

the best films possible for them- 

selves, we shall probably have a 

retarn to the greatness of the 

Raimu comedies, of Jour de Féte, 

of La Belle et la Béte, of La Grande 

Ilusion 
After all, it Frenchman, 

M. Voltaire, who said: “We must 


was a 
cultivate our own garden.” -1He END 
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who 
and where 


\ who’s who 


of people on the go 


Odd-Fellows’ Hall 


@ Just about the best fun we have 
around this pleasant corner is gos- 
siping with and getting to know our 
contributors. And the more of them 


we get to know, the more we are con- 


vinced that HOLIDAY is a sort of 


Odd-Fellows’ Hall of letters. It’s not 
that our writers are, as a general 
rule, downright peculiar or pointy- 
headed, but just that they do such 
strange things, or have done them at 


some time in their lives. All of 
them, without exception, start off 


their conversations about themselves 
and their tender years with the usual 
deprecatory comments: “Why do 
you want to know about me? Noth- 
ing interesting here. I’m just a plain, 
kind of person. You 
dull.” And then comes the 
revelation, the shy secret that he 


everyday 
know 


once was a bed-tester or an inter- 
national roller-skating champion or 
a human fly or a millionaire. 

It occurs to us that this is not 
simply oddity —-that there is a very 
good reason for it. The point ts that 
interesting and different people do 
interesting and different things and 
that they also turn out fresh and ex- 
citing stories, whether or not they 
are professional writers. That is why 
they appear in Hotipay. That is 
why we so enjoy talking to them and 
why you enjoy reading what they 
have to say. 

Two of our contributors this 
month are a nice case in point. Both 
of them are now professional writers. 
One of them started out as a success- 
ful Wall Street investment man. The 
other began as a writer of scenarios 
for comic books. See what we mean? 

Our comic-book Boccaccio is Al- 
fred Bester, a man who has long 
since taken to the air, first as a radio 
writer, then as a TV writer, and who 
has given us the refreshing and en- 
lightening /nside TV, which you will 
find on page 54. How Bester made 
the jump from balloon filler to radio 
scenario writer is one of those wacky 
stories so common in the dream 
world of radio and TV 

Some years ago Bester was busily 
writing “squinkas” (the trade name 
for comic-book scenarios) for Super- 


man when his actress wife was called 
on to play a part in a new half-hour 
Charlie Chan radio series. Seems 
the producer was having a terrible 
time finding scripts for the show, 
and Mrs 
wife, dropped a plug for her hus- 
band. Producer asked Bester to trya 


B., like a good writer's 


script; Bester wrote fwo scripts, sent 
theminwith no hopeand went back to 
work on his comic. In fact he had so 
little hope that he forgot to put his 
address (which was then deep in the 
country) on the stories. The pro- 
ducer, on the other hand, /oved the 
scripts; so did the network and the 
account agency. All three parties 
tried to get in touch with Bester and 
all three failed 

“And so,” Bester says, ‘a frantic 
search was begun to locate me. In 
no time at all, | was transformed 
from an ordinary writer who had 
happened to hand in a couple of ac- 





Alfred Bester: Vanishing 
genius of the “squinkas.” 


ceptable scripts into a mystery man 
from nowhere . the genius who 
had written ‘sensational’ scripts and 
then vanished. That’s the way the 
entertainment business really works; 
that’s how it falls for its own make- 
believe. By the time they located me 
through my wife, | was a legend in 
the industry and was launched as a 
hot-shot writer before 'd had time 
to learn the business.” 

Learn the business he did, though, 
becoming a steady writer for such 
radio fare as Charlie Chan, Nich 
Hercule Poirot, and 
later for TV shows like The Doctor 
and the Paul Winchell-Jerry Ma- 
honey Show. 


Carter and 


Alfred Bester has also found the 
time somewhere to turn out two 
novels —a science-fiction job called 
The Demolished Man and the highly 
successful TV novel of 
called Who He? 


At the moment, Bester is in Eng- 


last year 


land, far from the world of Tad 
Knickers (Have you forgotten the 
gun on page 55”), where he ts writing 
book and 
possibly hiding from the TV brass 
who will read his Howipay article. 


another science-fiction 


Fred Schwed, Jr., is an unlikely 
but likable fellow who is among the 
very few who have written their way 
out of Wall Street. He did this by 
turning out a respectable number of 
articles and three books: Wacky, 
the Small Boy (1939); Where Are the 
Customers’ Yachts? Or aGood Hard 
Look at Wall Street (1940); and The 
Pleasure Was All Mine: the Journal 
of an Undisappointed Man (1951). 
Somewhere along the way, Schwed 
took up contract bridge—a game he 
has been playing, with short inter- 
missions for shaving and eating, un- 
interruptedly for the past three 
decades and about which he has 
written the pleasant article on page 
52. A cheerful, truly undisappointed 
man with a bullfrog voice and a large 
stock of disreputable stories, Fred 
Schwed is well-rounded in both 
physique and talents 

Schwed’s collaborator on the 
bridge article is Sam Fry, Jr., a real 
titan of the contract-bridge world 
Mr. Fry took up the game about five 
minutes after Harold Vanderbilt in- 
vented it and became one of the first 
ten Life Masters in this country. 
Sam still plays in some of the big 
tourneys like the National Cham- 
pionships and the Vanderbilt Cup, 
but nowadays only when he feels 
like it. Like most HoLipay writers, 
Fry is also a Life Master at some- 





Fred Schwed, Jr.: he wrote 
himself out of Wall Street 


thing else; he is an air-conditioning 
engineer 

Says Schwed of Fry: “I was 
really lucky to get him as collabo- 
rator. Otherwise most of my friends 
would be saying, “Look who's ex- 
plaining bridge!’ Over the years, 
in many valuable and expensive les- 
sons, | have learned all of Fry's se- 
crets except one: how to beat him.” 

Incidentally, Schwed and Fry 
(sounds like the name of a broilo- 
mat) are planning the eventual ex- 
pansion of the bridge article that 
appears in this issue into a full- 
length book. Tentative title: The 
Queen Was in the Dummy: IIl- 
Natured Advice for the Better Player 


HE END 
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Lloliday’s ¢ artograph (left) de- 


picts the South as a gigantic jigsaw-puzzle 
piece of the nation, stretching from the Rio 
Grande to the Mason and Dixon’s line. Few 
agree on just where the South begins and 
ends, but all the states encompassed here 
belong in some way in its story, and to- 
gether they compose a startling likeness to 
a rampant bull. Above it, on either side of 
the Confederate battle flag, are ranged a 
cotton boll, a magnolia, a rhododendron 
blossom, tobacco leaves. More of the en- 
during symbols of the South appear below it: 
a Mississippi side-wheeler and a plantation 
mansion, and between them a medallion 
showing a Confederate general's accouter- 


ments—his hat and gloves, pistol and sword. 


Is it true what they say about Dixie? 
That she’s still fighting The War... 

That all her women are beautiful and all her men brave . . . 

That she’s the K.K.K.. Lil Abner and Scarlett O Hara, all in one... 
1 distinguished Southern writer gives you the answers 


in a dramatic and sharply candid portrait of 


THE SOUTH 


by James Street 


@ A band of Spanish transgressors, heroic but greedy, started the South 441 years 
ago while seeking a fantasy that would let them live forever with litthe work ; and it ts 
astounding how many Northerners think the South hasn’t changed since then, and 
how many Southerners wish it hadn't. 

Florida’s Ponce de Leon, the South's first pitchman, used a Fountain of Youth 
commercial, and Virginia’s John Smith used a “faire meadows and goodly Tall trees” 
routine; but now folks can’t agree if ours is a land of moonlight or moonshine, To- 
bacco Road or tobacco factories, Texas Cadillacs or ox carts, Uncle Remus or George 
Washington Carver, Supreme Court Justice Hugo Black or Senator Claghorn, hy 
drogen plants or hot air, R.F.D. or TVA, hospitality or hostility, violence or tran- 
quillity, Miami or mud, Li'l Abner, Prince Valiant or Pogo. 

Really, the South is or has been all of these, but it is national nonsense to accent 
any of them and say: “This is the South.” For it’s not true what they say about Dixie 
It never has been and it never will be so long as we Southerners hold to mores that 
make us different from all other Americans, including Eskimos and Digger Indians 

And we are different. 

This blessing or blight, depending on your point of view, mostly is homemade and 
although Yankees are accessories after the fact of distortion and dissemination, the 
South wrote the original Southern song and still writes most of the parodies and sings 
them off key just as often as do our critics, albeit usually in softer voices. 

Example: Harriet Beecher Stowe, who never saw Uncle Tom’s cabin, was not as 
rough on us as Mark Twain, who was one of ours and who had us down pat. (But 
Mark Twain was tagged as a funnyman and the world never has believed its jesters 
even when they knew more than its kings.) 

The South can’t be put in a book any more than the evils Pandora loosed can be 
put back in a box or the mystery of life in a test tube. However, regional writers are 
more and more catching the South in true colors and | am going to quote a book en 
titled Southern Accent to pitch the tone for this essay. It was written by William 1 
Polk of Greensboro, North Carolina, who points out that between 1584 and 184 
the South thought of itself as heaven's front parlor and pantry, but that since then, 
in “literature” at least, “the South has somehow become transformed into a never 
never, Krafft-Ebing land of psychopathia sexualis, peopled by sadists, masochists, 
rapists, satyrs, nymphomaniacs, and necrophiles, to mention a few of the better 
known types, together with assorted murderers, arsonists and lynchers 

The notion that the South is a geographical region of the United States of America 
populated by rather easygoing people of various shades of complexion, who live 


rather ordinary lives and get along with one 
another as best they can because that ts the easiest 
way, is too fantastic a thought to be entertained 
seriously by writers or readers of modern South- 
ern literature 

And having said it the easiest way, by quoting 
it, | reckon now I ought to conform to the myth- 
ical pattern of my breed and knock off and go out 
and catch me a lil of cattish, fuss up a storm or 
rest a spell in the rocker because I'm about to 
perish to death. But no, like most Southerners, | 
have to work, although it wasn’t the Yankees who 
mommicked my legacy by burning down the old 
plantation it was ol’ Uncle Ty-Ty and he wasn't 
doing a pop-cyed, frazzling thing ‘cep'n trying to 
make hisself a ll ol bitty bait of stump whisky 


buck out in the smokehouse 


A while back a Northern writer sent me a ques- 
tionnaire and explained that he was doing an ar- 
ticle about the South, (Of course, tt was contrary 
to custom for him to come down and see for him- 
self.) One question was: “What is a Southerner?” 

1 replied that a Southerner ts a fellow who 
doesn't know the words of Divie but who wants 
to holler when he hears the tune. That didn't 
sutisly, so | tried again 

A Southerner is a man who doesn’t read many 
books but has sense enough to know that Stein- 
beck’s Cannery Row is not all the Pacific Coast, 
that Sinclair's June/e is in the Midwest and the 
Midwest notin Jie Jungle, that Weidman’s / Can 
Get it for You Wholesale is not typical of the 
Northeast, and then ts flabbergasted by folks who 
think all the South ts in Faulkner's Sanctuary 

The inquisitor thought | was trying to be 
facetious and he was right 


Another request was: “Give me a brief sum- 


mary on what the South is.’ 
I replied that if he expected to put the South in 


an anagram then the word is “controversy.” 
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Again he thought I was trying to be facetious. 
He was wrong because the South /s a puzzle and 
the key is “controversy”; there’s no agreement 
even on where the South is, much less on what it is 
or how it got that way 


The Westerner will say the South is back east, 


and that’s fair enough if you want to think of 


Texas as the East 

The Northerner will say that the South is below 
the Masonand Dixon’sline. That’sall right, too, al- 
though that includes the District of Columbia and 
Maryland, Baltimore and Washington. And yet 
quiz programs have paid off that Houston, Texas, 
is the South’s largest city. (Baltimore has been 
described as the city where Northern white folks 
think they are down South and Southern Negroes 
think they are up North. Now to me, Baltimore 
feels more of the South than does Atlanta, 
Georgia, and much more than Miami, Florida. 
The all-Southern deep South city to me is 
Memphis, Tennessee.) 

If the Masonand Dixon’s line is notan accurate 
geographic boundary, then what about using the 
former slave states? Go right ahead, but now 
you're including Delaware 

The Confederate States of America? Now you 
are leaving out Maryland and also Kentucky, 
West Virginia and Missouri 

The “solid South”? Oh, come now. Except for 
the Roosevelt years, the South has not gone sol- 
idly Democratic on the national level since 1916 

The error here is in describing the South as a 
geographic, political and economic unit rather 
than a land of vanishing agrarians whose sons 
now hear the factory whistles as far as papa ever 
heard the dinner horn; as more than 40,000,000 
Nordics and Negroes looped together, but not 
welded, by our bi-racial mores, who share the soil 
as economic neighbors but social strangers. 

And that brings us to the primary, thorny dif- 
ference between the South and all other sections: 
roughly, every fourth Southerner is a Negro. 





The South is a land of bygone—and 

present—grandeur. In Vicksburg (/eft), a 
Negro suns himself beside the peristyle of 
Warren County Courthouse, an imposing 
Greek Revival structure completed in the 
year the Civil War broke out. In Natchez 
(right), the music room of “Arlington,” 
home of Mrs. Hubert Barnum, radiates an 
antique elegance that many Southerners have 


been reared in and hold dear to this day. 


Some Negroes, Southerners as well as North- 
erners, live as high on the hog as white people do, 
and higher than many, but this is the exception; 
and yet in the South, Negroes contribute im- 
measurably to our folkways from manners to 
music, from language to languor, from food to 
frivolity, from mirth to violence. 

Therefore, to understand the Southern song we 
must never forget that the Negro sings bass in the 
quartet 

Only two states—North Carolina and Geor- 
gia—-have Negro populations of more than a 
million each, and Georgia has a total population 
of about three and a half million, North Carolina 
about four million. No state in the South is pre- 


dominantly Negro although you will hear argu- 
ments that Mississippi, for example, has more 
Negroes than whites. Don’t bet 
Negro-white ratio there is about five to six. Inci- 
dentally, there are three times as many Negroes 
in Illinois as in Kentucky and more in New York 
than in South Carolina. 


you ll lose; the 


Simply because we must have a base from 
which to operate, let’s identify the South as the 
former Confederate States plus Maryland and 
Kentucky, and then shading into West Virginia, 
Missouri and Oklahoma. This sprawling region 
has three common wells which water Southern 
folkways: the Negro-white ratio, the lack of im- 
migrants for almost a hundred years and our re- 
sultant homogeneity, and the fact that our grand- 
fathers went down together in a war of ruin. 


Nothing will solidify a people like standing to- 
gether against an invader and being beaten, for 
there is brotherhood in defeat and misery; and, 
remember, we were clobbered. The patter chorus 
of those who see us from afar, know us not at all 
and analyze us intimately is that we still are fight- 
ing the Civil War. Could be. Nevertheless, the 


battleground for States’ Continued on Page 38 








Continued from Pay i) Rivhts, the basic IS- 
sue of the Civil War, now ts the Midwest and this 
has made a prophet of Jeflerson Davis, who said, 
long after the struggle, “The principle [States 
Rights] for which we contended ts bound to re 
assert itself, though it may be at another time 
and in another form 

Lhis may interest you: | wrote a short history of 
the Civil War for HoLipay and then expanded it 
into a litthe book. | was warned that | would be 
deluged by letters from irate Southerners. Ninety 
per cent of my letters came from irate Northerners 
who are supposed to care nothing about the Civil 
War, yet they were the ones who accused me ol 
kicking sacred cows. | even had a letter from a 


Civil War Roundtable in the North 
heard of any Civil War Roundtables in the South 


I've never 


It's not that the South remembers the Civil 
War, but, rather, that we can’t forget it. It frowns 
atus froma thousand courthouse monuments and 
haunts us from a hundred thousand tombstones 
It speaks to us from hotels named for our gen 
erals, from highways named for our heroes. It 
smirks at us from a thousand war books that 
either call us dull, brutal schizophrenes or putl us 
up as heroic gallants, bowing and scraping and 
“honey-chiling” all over the place 

Be that as it may, what does that Chesapeake 
fisherman tonging oysters have in common with 
that Florida conch drying sponges? That Carolina 
larheel making the warhead for a guided missile? 
That Tennessee mountaineer at Oak Ridge? That 
Louisiana Cajun growing sugar cane? That Texan 
punching cattle? Always this: their folks stood 
together in the Civil War and went down to- 
gether, kicking and clawing 

It seldom fails” let two Southerners meet on 
the other side of the world and they won't talk 
about the Civil War at all. Fach will assume that 
the other's grandpas got shot at and did some 
They'll talk about Southern food and 
Southern music, Southern football and Southern 


shooting 
girls and wind up ina hollering argument over 
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the Negro question. But let a Northerner join 
them and up pops the Civil War 

Almost a century has passed, and yet our 
homes, gadgeted to the last push button, still have 
an invisible Civil War niche. Perhaps we are not 
always aware it is there, and when it is pointed 
out to us by strangers who see it more clearly —we 
are likely to get aggressively defensive 

We do not choose to scrub the niche and put 
there the bust of a living hero. Maybe someday, 
but not yet. For the Civil War is the epitaph to the 
Old South, and the Old South was a sort of never- 
never, ever-ever land. 

Oh, sure, we know that the Old South mostly ts 
a myth; but the Garden of Eden story has served 
man well for a long time and the Old South legend 
touches us the same way: once upon a time, long, 
long ago, all the land was beautiful and all men 
were brave and all women were ladies. We know 
it is mostly myth, and we also know that only a 
few had it mighty good in the Old South while 
most folks had it mighty rough. But it’s not the 
fact that influences us, it’s the fancy. 

There's a nebulous connection between an 
Eden that never was and the aching muscles and 
sweat of today that you either feel or you don’t, 
and if you don’t then no explanation will suffice. 

Stephen Vincent Benet caught itin John Brown's 
Bod\ 


He brooded a moment. It wasn't slavery, 
That stale red-herrine of Yankee knavery, 
Not even states-rights, at least not solely, 
But something so dim that it must be hol\ 
1 voice, a fragrance, a taste of wine, 

{ face half-seen in old candleshine, 

1 vellow river, a blowing dust, 

Something beyond vou that you must trust, 
Something so shrouded it must be great, 
The dead men building the living State 


From ’simmon-seed on @ sandy bottom 


Lines from John Brown's Body” in Selected Works of stephen 
Vincent Benét published by Rinehart & Company, Inc. Copy- 
right, 1927, 1928, by Stephen Vincent Benet 


rye 

| he Sout lh cherishes its women, while try- 
ing to live down the myth of the helpless 
swooning Southern belle. On the occasion of 
the Natchez Pilgrimage to ante-bellum homes, 
winsome little Dionne Swinny (/eft) turns up 
at Stanton Hall in frills and ribbons. At 
“Springsbury,” a farm estate in the horsy coun- 
try around Berryville, Virginia, pretty Mrs. Wil- 


liam Greenhalgh (right) prepares to go riding. 


Mawkish sentimentality? That's a good healthy, 
cynical approach because the white South, so 
proudly Anglo-Saxon, is as sentimental as Latins 
and we'll weep for the fallen sparrow or cheer the 
homing pigeon and then be as brutal as a hickory 
scantling, as stern as a Scottish crag and as ornery 
as an old mare mule that has busted down the rail 
fence and is stomping around the collard patch. 


Southernism is a sort of malady, sometimes 
pain and sometimes pleasure, but a vaccine has 
been discovered. This vaccine is wealth and it’s 
bound to cure some of the old pains and cause 
new ones. For the first time in our twisting his- 
tory, money no longer is confined to the carriage 
customers. 

The South still does not quite trust big money, 
and that’s a hang-over from the old days, but we 
esteem Mammon without idolizing him. We dis- 
dain some folks who grub for money, but we our- 
selves are no slouches at the grab bag. When it 
comes to money, the Southern hand often is 
quicker than the Yankee eye, and our smile is 
wholly disarming. Beware the quaint character 
who takes off his wool hat and scratches his head 
and drawls, “Well, now, | tell you, mister. I'm 
just a po’ boy from up at the forks of the creek.” 
He might be right out of the Harvard School of 
Business, so nail down your skin because pelt and 
pelf are fixing to fly. 

The South has changed more in the past fifteen 
years than it did in the previous fifty. The old 
mule-and-mud go-round is gone. The machine 
has us in its maw and some of us like it and some 
of us don’t. There’s no Southern accent to a trac- 
tor’s exhaust, no dos-a-dos to a loom, no hush 
puppies on the assembly line and no buttermilk in 
an oil well. 

We have busted out in an epidemic of indus- 
trialization. Miles and miles of brand-new fac- 
tories, as modern as day after tomorrow, line our 


countryside. Our new Continued on Page 40 
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Continued from Page 38 plants have brought 
payrolls and unions and things, and, with schools 
and churches, have done much to crack the racial 
barriers. They are not splintered, mind you, but 
they are cracked 

Cotton has gone to California and cowboys 
have come to Florida. We dance the Tennessee 
Waltz to hillbilly music on Saturday night and 
wish our symphony orchestras would play it on 
Monday, but settle for Bach. Uncle Tom's cabin 
either is a4 museum piece or there's a washing ma 
chine on the front porch. (You don’t hear “front 
Tobacco Road ts 


gallery’ much any more.) 


paved, and Jeeter Lester's grandchildren are 
studying chemistry or selling roadside barbecue 
to Yankee tourists —and they can have it 

Some folks have picked the schoolhouse as the 
emblem of Dixie, 1954. That's not for me, al- 
though the South now has more institutions of 
higher education (655) than any other section 

My Southern emblem ts the washing machine 
on the front porch of the litthe house where the 
cabin in the cotton used to be. Drive along back 
roads and you'll see scads of them. Why on the 
front porch? | don't know. But | know this: a 
washing machine means electricity and unless you 
have lived by lamplight or fired a washpot in the 
back yard, you'll never know what electricity 
really means 

That washing machine where Grandpa's cane- 
bottomed chair used to sit has something to do 
with prestige, somehow. It's a thing to be seen like 
a picture window or old wrought iron on a new 
house. And it gives mamma a chance to sit in the 
rocker on the front porch, whale the clothes are 


being washed, and wave at passing neighbors 
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But what does the South contribute besides 


trouble and change? Well, we now clothe most of 


the nation, and North Carolina ts the textile state 
of the Union, while South Carolina alone pro- 
duces more fabrics than all of New England com- 
bined. Also, we feed a lot of folks, and our “goodly 


Tall trees’ are in the roofs and the furniture of 


America’s homes. Maybe that’s pretty good 
clothes, food and shelter 

However, the South gives the country some- 
thing far more interesting than hydrogen bombs, 
nylon and gasoline —it give us Something to Talk 
About. It matters not who you are or where you 
are, any time the arguments on politics, religion 
and sex bog down—just toss in the South as a 
conversation piece and watch the fun 

So herewith are a few items that, after the first 
julep--and | wonder how many Southerners ever 
tasted a julep—will shake loose a hoedown that 
will spread into a stomping free-for-all if the 
branch water holds out 

The South's inferiority complex. We have a 
beaut. It probably accounts for Southern agres- 
siveness, a paradoxical thing in folks who are 
supposed to be lazy and drawling. The South has 
been punched so much that we often holler be- 
fore we are hit. It’s like the boy in patched pants 
walking up to the biggest fellow around and 
boasting, “My papa can whip your papa and | 
can whip you.” He can’t, but he never learns. 

The causes go deep into the past and, frankly, 
1 don’t know the cure. You see, the Southerner 
never yearned to be a gentleman of distinction. He 
wanted to be a distinguished gentleman; and a 
hole in the shoe or an open collar had nothing to 


do with breeding, maybe not even with poverty 


r , ‘ 
| he Sout lh lives close to the Gulf of Mexico, 


and even more intimately with Old Man River. 
The blue, teeming waters of the Gulf at Gulf- 
port, Mississippi, (/e/f) provide food for two 
expert Negro fisherwomen, here heading home- 
ward along the sea wall with the day’s catch. 
The Old Man himself (right) wears a nostalgic 
look as the last of the Texas-deck sternwheelers, 
now operated by the U. S. Army Engineers, 


chuffs back and forth in aid of river traffic. 


That Southern accent. Real Southern speech is 
mush of the 
honey-chile buffoons and the careful enunciation 
of Edward R. Murrow, born in North Carolina. 
Nothing is so ludicrous to Southerners as North- 
erners trying to imitate Southern talk unless it’s a 
Southerner away from home and mouthing a 


somewhere between the phony 


molasses routine for pay or for attention 

I learned about this from a down-home fellow 
who had been in New York for years. We were 
having lunch and he laid the accent on as thick as 
mud in the Mississippi Delta, and it a’rainin’ 
Finally | asked him to knock it off and he said, 
“Don't be silly. I sell it. They love it up here.” 

Basically our talk is Elizabethan’ English 
(leavened by African). Shakespeare and Sir Fran- 
cis Drake would get along just fine in the South, 
particularly among those vanishing few who still 
say “wont” for was not, “proud”’ for sensitive, 
“mought” for might. 

There are goodness knows how many accents in 
the South. | know sections where “r’s” not only 
are sharpened but twanged through the nose 
Tidewater Virginians, North Carolinians around 
Cape Hatteras and low-country South Caro- 
linians have their own ways of saying things 
There is a vast difference between the talk of Ten- 
nessee mountaineers and Mississippi river folks 
And it’s a shame that radio, television and movies 
are changing it all, that the South is losing such 
lovable expressions as “pure as the jest of God,” 
and “the ell and yard,” meaning the constella- 
tion of Orion. Already, many of the words of our 
youth are not even known to our children. 

All the South, however, has one word in com- 


mon and that ts the Continued on Page 41 
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| he Sout I) is blessed with bountiful rain and sun and vegetation—the mainstays of the grand 


dens at old Magnolia-on-the-Ashley (above), near Charleston, are semiwild in parts, lus! 
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Continued from Page 1 you-all or y'all or 
yawl that Yankees usually mess up. It is used only 
in a collective sense and takes a plural verb. The 
“sut’’ for soot and “wrench” for rinse are not 
Southern at all, only careless or ignorant, and | 
am called down for using them by my wife, born 
in Mississippi, and my daughter, born in Georgia 

Southern Cooking. Wis worse than bad in many 
public places and better than good in many 
homes. Something happens to the Southerner 
when he starts selling his own cooking. You'd be 
surprised how often you can walk into a Southern 
restaurant and be told that the boss has gone 
home for dinner 

And | feel sorry for the visitor, down South for 
the first time, who pulls up to some cafe and tells 
his family, “Now for some of that Southern fried 
chicken I've heard about all my life,” and gets 
some greasy stull that’s not fit'n for a good coon 
hound 

The first thing ts to fry only frying-size chick- 
ens——just a little bigger than broilers. Cut the 
chicken so the pulleybone will be separate, and 
that piece is the gift for the guest. Flip it in flour 
and fry crisp, then drain and eat it hot. Simple as 
ABC. The trouble in eating places ts that the 
chickens are too big that’s where the profit 
comes in-—and the cooking is careless 

The average Southern restaurant now serves 
the same type of food as the average restaurant 
anywhere else; Southern food comes in for more 
criticism not because it is worse but because so 
much has been said and written about good 
Southern cooking. The average Southerner today 
simply never sees the romanticized food his 


grandfather accepted as his natural portion 
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roasted game, fish fresh out of the sea and rivers, 


and barbecued pork, beef or fowl really worthy of 


the art of barbecuing 

The old alibi that the South has few fine res- 
taurants because Southerners prefer to eat at 
home won't stand up. We do not go “out to eat” 
more often simply because really good restaurants 
are so scarce. And we ought to have our heads ex- 
amined. Our tourist business runs around $4,500,- 
000,000 (that’s billions, brother) a year and these 
tourists are hungry and deserve better than they 
get. Besides we need the money 

Of course there are good restaurants in the 
South, but they must be sought, just as in the 
North 


and good eating places bunch around all of our 


New Orleans is a trencherman’s oasis 


cities and some good ones are along the off roads. 
But the average grill, quick-lunch counter and 
café down here serves pretty poor food. And this 
is no praise for Northern food, by and large. 
Good heavens, no! 

Shintoism. The last fellow who chided me about 
Southern ancestry was a Westerner, a Great- 
Grandson of the Pioneers, who kept me up until 
all hours bragging about a California football 
team called the 49’ers while accusing Mississippi 
of sectionalism because it has a football team 
called the Rebels. So maybe all this sectional and 
family hooray depends on who's talking 

The South is probably more family conscious 
than any other section. This is a holdover from 
the old days when the son, instead of going into 
town to the factory, took his bride to a farm of his 
own just over the creek from the old family place. 
Hence, the family remained close physically as 
well as emotionally. 


r , ‘ 
| he Sout h commemorates the Civil War 


with dedicated loyalty. On Confederate 
May 10th 
the Citadel Military Academy Band (/eft) plays 


Memorial Day in South Carolina 


under the Confederate Monument in Charles- 
ton’s suburban Magnolia Cemetery. A high 
light of the day is an address by Mrs. Roscoe 
G. Rackley (righ’), president of the Confeder- 
ate Memorial Association, whose members 


honor those who fell in the great conflict. 


The Southern family was a matriarchy from the 
very beginning. We had to have sons for the fiefs 
and white women were scarce and died young. No 
wonder we kept our rifles nigh and protected our 
women and developed an unwritten law. This is 
the source of the myth that we put our women on 
pedestals. We didn’t put them on pedestals; they 
were born there. Grandpa might have been the 
hero but grandma was the foundation stone. 

Our families were large and some of them were 
great and the family hope was a son for the min- 
istry, a son for the law, a son for the military and 
the others on good bottom-land farms, and our 
daughters as pure as “the jest of God” —and all 
our folks near enough to come visiting on Sunday 
and sit in the shade and talk 

But that, too, has changed, although we remain 
great ones for family reunions. Usually we 
“reune” at the old family church for singing-all- 
day and dinner-on-the-ground. We tend the 
graves and sit around and tell rat-killing tales. 
Then the old folks take naps, the children get 
poison ivy, the young folks hold hands and sooner 
or later a few of the boys hit for the timber and 
pass a bottle and set in to fist fighting, wrestling or 
harmonizing. If we can’t let off steam one way, we 
will another; often in hollering out our joy in the 
miracle of living. It’s this hollering just for the hell 
of hollering that became the Rebel yell and you 
still hear it every now and then if the dogs are 
running good, the fish are biting or the whisky 
holds out. 

Southern music. Tin Pan Alley’s songs about 
Dixie are about as Southern as Dardanella is Ori- 
ental, but out of the South has come most of our 
nation’s folk music. This Continued on Page 74 
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\ a child in the 1900 | had already come to 
look upon the aigrette ina lady’s hair or on 
her hat as a badge of shame. | had learned that 
it was the plume of the egret, worn only in the 
mating season, and that the hunter often tore i 
from the body of the living bird. How fair it was 
vhere it belonged | never knew until, years later. 
1 penetrated a dark and lonely cypress swamp in 
South Carolina il place ol stlence and reflec 
tions, of shadow and submerged threat. There | 
“iw my first ceret a great swamp angel winging 
iway through the somber trees with a hoarse, 
wild cry. Up trom the treetops rose another, and 
mother, until there must have been filty in the 
air at onee, crying and circling, heavenly white 
mwainst the blue of the sky. And among them 
yept as many vulture ilent, sable, demonic 
vith ther bald heads and hooked scavenger 
beak hey were to haunt my dreams tor life, 
those two commingled species, like angels of life 
and of death 
vrets, both the snowy and the American, 
t birds which the Audubon Society 
et out to save. In a single year, in those days, a 
New York millinery house could sell $200,000 
worth o rel umes to American women. It 
nt the plume hunters 
wamp it was the rising 
pric Mead then ven to murdet loday, 
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Continued from Page 16 A rescue like that 
took work. It was a fight, literally, to the death 
And not of birds alone 


One day almost fifty years ago a skiff put out 
from the shore of Florida Bay, and Guy M. Brad- 
ley, warden of the Audubon Society, headed her 
straight for the plumers’ schooner. He knew who 
they were, members of a notorious gang from 
Flamingo —in those days one of the most lawless 
settlements on the Florida peninsula. Warden 
Bradley had been waiting for three years to catch 
the poachers, and at last he had them red-handed 
He heard the shots, from his ambush he watched 
the slaughter, and the birds, the exquisite egrets 
in their fatal bridal plumage, were there on the 
schooner’s deck. He had no fear, as he bore 
down on the poachers, for he was a crack shot 

For what happened next we have only the 
evidence of Bradley's killer. There was an argu- 
ment, and the leader of the gang raised his rifle 
and shot Bradley as he had just shot the egrets 

The prosecution couldn't find a witness to 
testify against the murderer. Not only were the 
others on the scene all members of his gang but 
in those years—-this happened in 1905—the 
Everglades were full of plume hunters who might 
make a haul of $18,000 worth of egret plumes on 
one trip, and the general opinion in some quarters 
was that a dead Audubon warden was better 
than a live one. So Bradley died, in the cause of 
bird protection and the then young Audubon 
Society. He left a young wife and two children 
And his slayer was never punished—in this world 

The story ends badly, you complain? Well, in 
its early days the Audubon Society lost more than 
one warden, and many thousands of birds it was 
still too weak to protect, and plenty of skirmishes 
with indifferent or hostile legislatures which 
laughed conservation to scorn. And it has taken 
seventy years for the Society, which started out 
with no funds, few friends, many enemies, to be- 
come the national organization it is today, with 
more than 22,000 members, and 50,000 allies 
in various state and local associations which may 
or may not call themselves Audubon Societies. 

Headquarters of this is Audubon House at 
1130 Fifth Avenue in New York City. But this is 
merely the executive center of a web which 
reaches from Maine to California, and beyond 
our borders to Canada, Mexico, Cuba and the 
Bahamas. The filaments of this organization 
touch the lives of millions. Nearly ten million 
children have known the pride of membership in 
the Audubon Junior Clubs. In the Audubon sum- 
mer camps, more than six thousand adult leaders 
have been trained to teach more youngsters an 
understanding of nature and the need to protect 
it. Every year hundreds of thousands of people sit 
enchanted before the unreeling beauties of the 


The laughing gull (right), another victim of the 

feather trade, has come back strong with help from 
Audubon workers. The whooping crane (/e/t), now 

down to a mere two dozen, returns to Texas this month 
from unknown breeding grounds, and a special 
campaign is under way to protect it from hunters. 


Audubon Screen Tours. And Audubon Wildlife 
Tours, guided by experts, take thousands more 
into the field, to see birds that, but for the efforts 
of the Audubon Society, would long ago have 
vanished from the earth. 

Admittedly the national outfit, in New York, is 
an impersonal organization whose members live 
too widely scattered to enjoy Nature together. It 
is the local Audubon branch, or otherwise-titled 
bird club or nature group, that holds out the 
personal and social appeal. It may be a big or- 
ganization or a small and choice group, often 
centered around some local expert and personal- 
ity. It may be a suburban outfit or even a down- 
town city group whose members have discovered 
that nighthawks nest on the flat tar-and-pebble 
roofs of apartment buildings, that barn owls 
raise their young in church towers, that peregrine 
falcons live among skyscrapers and hunt the 
Street pigeons, that artful bitterns, shy rails, 
black-masked yellowthroats may live in the cat- 
tail marshes between railway embankments, and 
that more than one hundred kinds of songbirds 
may be attracted to feeding trays or trapped, 
banded and released, right in our steel-and-con- 
crete wildernesses 


It is in the local club that members get up the 
“bird walks” which teach identification to begin- 
ners and produce, from the experienced, the So- 
ciety’s valuable bird censuses. It takes hundreds 
of amateurs to do this fieldwork and scientific 
spadework—and the results are filed in Audu- 
bon House, evaluated, tabulated and twice yearly 
published. Only by such methods can we discover 
what species are diminishing or gaining, and why, 
and how the bird population asa whole is affected 
by the changes man makes in his environment. 

But the average member is aware of his con- 
tribution to science only a small part of the time. 
In the main he is simply enjoying himself. He is 
scrambling over fence rails and skulking in 
thickets, eager to bag a “first for the season” 
record or better still a “first time in this area.”’ He 
is learning to name, with increasing speed and 
accuracy, every bird by the very way it flies, even 
when it is too far off to distinguish its colors, and 
to know every little cheep and tchak of each 
species’ scold-notes as well as their full mating 
songs. The youngsters, of course, learn faster, re- 
member more, than the old dogs. William 
Vogt, once editor of Bird Lore, tells of an eleven- 
year-old girl he knew who could beat the veterans 
at naming off ducks, male or female, in breeding 
plumage or not; “her only special equipment 
is that she does not know it is difficult.” 

Few amateurs can reach the stage of Ludlow 
Griscom, of the Harvard museum, who can shout 
“Briinnich’s murre!”” when that visitant from the 
other side of the Atlantic = Continued on Page 50 
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Continued from Page 1 
shows his swift, misty shape 
olf the Massachusetts 
coast. Griscom has 

spent his entire life 
on birds, and has 

located 148 species in a 
single big day —a record for 


all New England. In New 


where the birding ts richer, one 


Jersey, 


big day netted 173 species 

Of all the Society's fieldmen, 

» however, there is none finer 
than Guy Emerson, a genial 
and gracious 


man whose 


Roseate Spoonbill 

habitat may be listed as Wall 
Street but whom I found, one time up in Yosem 
ite, looking for an ouzel’s nest along the bank 
ol a laughing stream. He 1s a bigwig not only of 
Audubon House but the Kress Foundation, and 
top man in that bloodless shooting match, the 
bird list. Year after year, he keeps a record of the 
he has through the twelve 


held the record of 497 


species identified 


month: for many years he 


species more, of course, than any one spot in 


the country boasts. That's why you ll run into 


this man of affairs birding down around Browns 


ville 


mytown 


lexas, or upin the condor country back of 
And once, [know, he hired a boat torun 
so olf the California coast 


him twenty miles of 


to catch the shearwaters that come tn their in 
credible rolling flight all the way from Australia 
every year, but shear off our shores just out of 


range tor most of us 


Twenty persons in the field may see ten times as 
many kinds of birds as one person in the same 
span of time, and twenty sharp and critical pairs 
of eyes will check a field identification almost be 
yond the possibility of error. But | am myself a 
bird not inclined to such flocking. | would rather 
be my own explorer, no matter how slow my 
progress. Thus on my memorable first day on the 
high plains of Colorado, a better ornithologist 
than | would have cried out, “ There's a lark bunt 
ing!” the instant that bird came skimming 
in sight across the wild grass. 'm 
vlad no Griscom was there to do 
it. I'm glad | had the golden 
hour in the June wind, 
with the prairie dogs 
playing around me, and 
the silvery-blue larkspur 
bending under a freight of bees, 
while | memorized the unfamiliar 
notes, followed the swift flight with my 
binoculars, riffled my field guidebook 
and thus made the lark bunting 
my own 

Alone, 


my wife at my side, | have 


or with only 


encountered most of the 
unforgettable bird characters 
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Lousiana Heron 


of my life. And the best ones have come, I find, 
when | was not looking for them, such as the 
time when, at four A.M. of a hot predawn, in a 
hotel in Springfield, Hlinois, | was awakened by a 
strange metallic clinking, like steel mallets trip- 
blocks of I thought it must be 
workmen, until | remembered union hours, and 


ping on stone 


The street 
lights were still burning; the sky was still that star- 


then I got up and went to the window 


less purple seen over hot cities. But the silvery 
hammer strokes were increasing, coming faster, 
growing excited as only animate sounds can do 
By now I was sure it was a bird, but what kind 
I couldn't imagine. The sounds were now de- 
scending as if from on high and they grew 
fainter as the light began to come. This 
so broke all the rules of bird 
song that | determined to see 
or hear the phenomenon 
out. And in about half an 
hour | got my reward 
Down out of the sky came the 
swifts, whirling and banking and 
skimming, and settling accurately down 
into every chimney stack nearby. By 
the time the first robins were beginning 
to “wake-up wearily, cheer-up cheerily,” 
the swifts had already been to church 
and sung their hymns —had risen 
out of the dark and the soot into 
the first rays of light high above 
the city, danced and sung there tn 
praise of their lord the day 
Nor can | ever forget the first time ! 
heard the voice of the solitaire, rising, priestlike, 
and pure as the evening star, from the shadowy 
depths of Oak Creek Canyon. Or the wild bells 
of the canyon wren’s song pouring down the 
spring mountainside of California. And of all the 
days | ever spent with birds, the most enthralling, 
perhaps, was devoted to watching six baby ouzels 
in the gorge of the Columbia, as their parents 
taught them to walk right into and under a 
dashing stream and to toddle, still erect, up on 
the farther bank. The little balls of complaining, 
ravenous fluff weren't ready yet for flight, but 
their parents showed me what their children 
would soon be doing, for the acrobatic pai 
flew under water, shooting up through 
the plunging crystalline current with beating 
wings, to emerge into the air with a 
piercing sweet whistle. These are 
the experiences that, though 
not new to science, are 
new as the first day of 
Creation to each individual 


follower of the birds 


The most dramatic 
characters in the 
Audubon story are, of 
course, the snowy egrets 


and the roseate spoonbills 


White-faced Glossy Ibis 


Sull in the exquisite plumage it wears at mating 

time, an American egret (right) broods over its 

fuzzy squabs. All the birds on these two pages came 
close to being wiped out by man but now 

are multiplying, thanks largely to the Audubon Society 


whose days were once numbered, the rare glossy 
These are 
some of the imperiled species which, but for the 
Audubon Society's protection, might have gone 
the way of the passenger pigeon, the Carolina 
parakeet, the heath hen 


ibises and the great white herons 


to extinction 
Perhaps the clearest example is the roseate 
spoonbill, or “pink curlew”’—a creature at once 
grotesquely fantastic and heartbreakingly beau- 
tiful, with rosy plumage shading into white on the 
neck and an absurd green bill, more exaggerated 
than the platter-lips of certain African tribes. 
Early travelers in Florida and Texas described 
the spoonbill as “incredibly abundant,” but as 
early as 1830, Audubon noticed that it was being 
exploited for the making of pink feather 
fans. And worse than the plumer, then as 
now, was the ordinary hunter. There always 
have been people who have taken the young for 
food—they climb into the nests and wring 
but the 
trigger finger remains the worst 


the necks of the squabs 


enemy of the spoonbills. 
As a result, they were 
totally exterminated as 
breeding birds on the 
Texas coast in the 
early years of this 
century, and anybody 
who saw even a lone 
vagrant spoonbill 
wrote to the papers 
about it, and brought the 
hunters on its track. Only 
two little rookeries were left in Florida. But by 
then the Audubon Society was strong enough to 
act. It obtained a series of small islands, former 
spoonbill havens, on the Texas coast, and gave 
them the protection of regular Audubon patrols. 
Spoonbills from a small colony in Mexico moved 
in. By now their olden haunts have been reoccu- 
pied, one after another, under the safe conduct 
of the Audubon arms. And the Society carries on 
a constant scientific study of their needs, as it 
does for many other imperiled species. This is 
slow work, expensive and essentially intellectual ; 
it may not have the drama of gun battles with 
plume hunters, but it is more important by far 
in the long run, 


The hummingbird in your trumpet vine, the 
mallard on your river—these too are the concern 
of the Audubon Society. “We dedicate ourselves,” 
its members say, “to the important task of open- 
ing the eyes of young and old to the wonder and 
beauty of the outdoor world: to making them 
aware of the steady stream of life going on 
around them; of its richness and complexity, 
and, above all, of the fact that they are part of 


the biological picture and can no more escape 
therefrom than from birth or death.” 


This is a new credo in America, historically 
speaking. The record Continued on Page 113 














THE BRAINIEST 
CARD GAME 


Vor line k. 


hol intelligenc e alone. 


hut imtuition the ability to “see” 
what's in the other hands 


without pee hing that’s Bridge 


by Fred Schwed, Jr., and Sam Fry, Jr. 


le 


The road to social ruin 


three no tr amp F 


and 


We are about to sing, without apology, the 
merits of a physically nonhealthy game. Playing 
bridge will never tighten your stomach muscles or 
make your hair grow curly, although it may make 
it grow white. The game is normally played in a 
smoke-filled room with windows hermetically 
sealed lest the sacred dummy be blown off the 
table. The players’ nerves eventually resemble 
ukulele strings, and sometimes there is a decanter 
on the sideboard. As any physician will explain 
(between rubbers, that is) these hygienic condi- 
tions are not good. After an all-night session, 
North has the beginnings of a sore throat, East ts 
in deep despair, South feels fine because he ts the 
big winner, and West will never make it to the 
office that morn. Even the kibitzer, his nervous 
energies drained, is likely to become punch-drunk 
They tell a tale of one heroic kibitzer we know. 
As dawn began to break over the heaped-up ash 
trays, the players decided they had had enough. 
This kibitzer asked piteously, ““How about just 
one or two more rubbers, fellows?” 

In spite of such flaws contract bridge is, for 


those who love it, one of the noblest amusements 


worst of all 


forget the bidding. act bored, 


let your opponent see your hand 


of civilized man. It ranks with such treats as love- 
making, cockfighting and chess, blending some 
of their allurements. Respectively, there are: the 
triumphant understanding between two partners, 
delicately bidding up to the precisely correct slam 
contract; a vivid dash of sadism (I double three 
no trumps!); and a rationale that is almost as 
pure as in chess. Add to these, comradeship and 
sociability (and occasionally abhorrence), plus 
the tang of gambling. 

Please note that this game is recommended for 
those who love it, and only for them. At least as 
many millions loathe bridge as adore it. The 
loathers, by and large, have as good characters 
and brains as the adorers--maybe better. It is 
simply that their heads do not happen to be 
shaped right for this indulgence in tactics, trick- 
ery, daring, human relations and excitement. 

This is no effort to proselytize the loathers. In- 
deed, people who do not enjoy the game should 
not play just to be sociable. All they do by 
desultorily holding up thirteen cards is to take the 
edge off the fun. The definition of an uninterested 
player might be one who does not care for a 


Tournament winner: the result of pure genius plusa feu good cards 
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Bidding 


lame quires the 


post-mortem after a hand that had dramatic re- 
sults. The idea of a post-mortem is to find out 
what might have happened if more skill or more 
courage (or less courage) had been exeiied. For a 
true bridge player, not to have the discussion is 
like taking a trip through the Belgian Congo and 
inything about it when you get back. 


yO; 
ie 


never sayil 


If you have never really tried bridge, and don't 
know whether you would like it or loathe it, here 
are some suggestions: 

Dont make up your mind on your first try. 
Bidding has become pretty formalized and com- 
plex, and you may feel at first that you are being 
inducted into a secret lodge whose secrets are ludi- 
crously intricate and not worth knowing anyway. 
Your apprenticeship is likely to be long, in con- 
trast, say, to learning to shoot craps. To become 
a “reasonably good player” (no one has ever de- 
fined that) takes between one year and eternity. 
But having become, after a while, a reasonably 
good and agreeable player (defined as someone 


with whom three or more people are eager to 





ed plave nust hi 


anerven temp r 


control under adversity 


ability of a Ta 


nerve 


roan 


rau courage 


and the smile of a good loser (or winner) 


play) you are in for a delightful and endless series 
of brief holidays from the real problems of life. 
For an hour, or three hours, or all night (for 
those under forty) you substitute for the problems 
of life, the problems of bridge. The problems ot 
bridge, of course, don’t amount to a hill of beans. 
Only some dollars, or some pennies, or yout 
vanity is at stake. There are no problems like the 
mortgage or the loafer your daughter wants to 
marry. Yet while you are playing, the problem ot 
whicl. opposing hand holds the queen of hearts ts 
such an engrossing one that it never occurs to you 
that you have either a mortgage or a daughter. It 
may not be the most wholesome way of achieving 
nirvana, but it is nicer than opium 

The ideal number of players, many veterans of 
the game feel, is not just four, but five or even six 
(Eight can make up two tables if the host owns 
umber of 
would-be participants.) Keen bridge is emotion 
ally draining. In a five-handed game cach player 


tsvo tables, but seven its a nightmarish 


is cut out of the game after every fourth rubber, 
so he can rest up. This he rarely does. He leaves 


the table with willingness and erace, unless it ts 


ige. self 


md 





iwteurs Uelt) want 


lo play 


never has fun for less than « 


late and he is far behind. Anyway, in a minute he 
is back, taking the omniscient seat, which ts 
Northwest. From here he can see two hands and 
the dummy and can make some pretty shrewd 
guesses about what is in the one hand he can't 
see. As the play unfolds before his all-sceing, in- 
credulous eyes, he sometimes roars like a lion 
sometimes whimpers like a puppy locked outina 
cold rain. As he observes the pitiful follies of his 
companions he wonders how it is ever possible 
for him to lose a rubber to such dim-wits. He roots 
for the side that has won the first game, whether 
he is fond of them or not. He no longer wants to 
be out; he wants to be in, and az the fools, Sooner 
or later he does get in, panting with eagerness 
Like as not then, limited in his observation to 
only one hand, his own, he promptly makes a 
more humiliating blunder than any he has previ- 
ously been yowling about. Some other guy, who 
is now out, carefully explains the blunder to him 


to learn bridge is to 
Continued on Paye 117 
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Vo drama ever flashed on your screen can match the suspense, the lunaes 















and the wonder of television itself. A writer long identified with the medium 


brings you its zany, tragic. hilarious. thrilling. behind-the-scenes story 


nside LV 


ly Alfred Bester 
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When a square asks me what TV is like from the inside, | always want to 
answer: “Go play Russian roulette and find out.” 

For the uninformed, Russian roulette is a game played with a revolver 
and a bullet. A noodnick who wants to prove something puts the bullet in 
the chamber, spins the chamber, cocks the gun, aims it at his temple and 
pulls the trigger. If the bullet happens to be under the hammer you read 
about him in the papers. 

This is television—gambling in its purest form. Each week we lay our 
reputations, careers, beliefs, hopes and fears on the line. We risk everything 
on a decision over which we have no control. Our gambling is deadlier than 
Russian roulette; you can compute the odds in that lunacy, but there's no 
way of computing anything in TV. The noodnick knows he has one chance 
in six of blowing his brains out. But when a comic shoots a prop gun at his 
head before forty million viewers, nobody knows the odds on a laugh—a 
laugh that may make or break a dozen people. That’s what happened with 
Tad Knickers’ gun. 
















Let's take the story from the top, from the man who paid for the show, 
and run it down to the moment Tad Knickers pulled the trigger. 


A. P. Willy, founder of Whirling Willy, Inc., manufacturers of the 
Whirling Willy, a household appliance, places his advertising through 
Amherst, Brown & Colgate. His brand man in the agency is Charley 
Accountman, who earns fifty thousand dollars a year. Charley must deal 
with experts in manufacture, sales, research, advertising, television and 





















radio; above all, he must be a wizard in human relations, capable of charm- 
ing the world and A. P. Willy. 

A. P. has a touchy problem. Sales of the Whirling Willy are falling off 
in the large cities. A special advertising campaign to stimulate sales must 
be developed. Charley meets Mr. Willy and his experts in Cleveland, dis- 
cusses the situation with them, and votes for TV to hit the urban centers. 

Charley just doesn't say: “I suggest we try TV, Mr. Willy.”’ He's got to 
explain why TV is right; he’s got to have the right show in his pocket; he’s 


The Clown and the Conscience: A few faces, a few personalities have emerged 





from the vast cast of TV characters to become totally famous. Two in this number are 
Jackie Gleason, whose face (of purest gutta-percha) mugs its way into millions of Sat- 
urday night living rooms; and Edward R. Murrow, whose cool conscience and knowing 


use of his medium adda sharp sense of drama to his presentation of news and personalities 


prove that it's right for Whirling Willy 
This means he has to understand television in all 
its phases and be an infallible judge of entertain- 
ment. Nobody expects legit producers to be in- 
fallible, but it’s expected of Charley. That's why 
igency men talk the way they do 
The way I see it, Mr. Willy, TV is an activating 
force a catalyst, let's say, which plays no part 
in the equation between product and purchase but 
which nevertheless must be present.” 

This is not faking. It’s makeshift psychoanaly- 
sis. Willy sits behind his desk with the face of a 
sphinx, waiting for Charley Accountman to lay 
it on the line. And Charley is double-talking 
desperately, trying to extract a hint, a clue, any- 
thing from A. P. to guide him 

Charley has another problem: a half hour of 
choice time that’s exactly right for the Whirling 
Willy campaign is available on the network, but 
the Tad Knickers show, a network package, goes 
with the time. (If you don’t buy the package, you 
don’t get the time. This is how the network makes 
money from both ends.) 

So Charley stakes his reputation on the advice 
that Whirling Willy go TV with the Tad Knickers 
show. He knows that if the show’s a success, old 
A. P. will take credit for the decision. He knows 
that if the show's a flop, his throat'll be cut and 
A. P. will say 


beginning 


“I knew it was a bomb from the 
And he knows that nobody knows 
whether the Tad Knickers show will be a success 
Keep your eye on the gun 

The Tad Knickers show is a network package 
cooked up by Nancy Holland. Nancy ts a San 
Francisco girl who came to New York twelve 
years ago to break into the theater. When the big 
swing to TV began about five years ago, Nancy 
discovered that the veep in charge of network per 
sonnel was 4 man who used to be whistle-punk on 
her father’s lumber farm. He handed Nancy a job 
as a production supervisor 

Last year Nancy visited Hollywood, and after 
a dinner party, her host said: “I got a flash, kids 
Let's all go to the Knit kerbocker Theater tonight 
and laugh it up.” 

“What's the show” 

“Ain't you heard? There's a nowhere comic 
calls himself Tad Knickers. Quick-change artist 
Impersonator. Gives one-man shows.” 

“Is he good?” 

“Good? Man, he lays there! He’s so bad he’s 
funny.” 

So they went to the Knickerbocker Theater 
where Tad Knickers enacted The Best Years of 
Our Lives, playing every part, doing quick 
changes and imitations of the leading characters 


in the film. The audience howled and hooted, but 


Nancy was impressed. She went back to New 
Y ork, had a staff writer prepare a one-man show 
for Tad Knickers, and brought him east. The net- 
work made a pilot film of the show and put Tad 
on for twenty-six weeks locally 

Don Chase, TV supervisor at Amherst, Brown 
& Colgate, saw the kine (pronounced kinny) and 


wasn't too impressed 


But Don has a problem 
every client wants another Godfrey, Garroway 


and Milton Berle, only twice as good and twice as 
cheap. A. P. Willy has passed the buck to Charley 
Accountman. Charley buys the Tad Knickers 
package and passes the buck to Don Chase. So 
Don is stuck with the Tad Knickers show. It’s upto 
him to make it a success. The first thing he does 
is hire Andy Flanagan, the best man in the field. 
Andy directs an hour dramatic show and a half- 
hour musical, and Don feels he’s the perfect blend 
of dramatic and musical man to handle the 
Knickers clambake 

Andy is an lowa boy, tall, blond, handsome, 
in his late thirties. His father is a banker and 
wanted Andy to go into the money business. In- 
stead Andy went into the entertainment business, 
which turned out to be a bigger money-maker 
than banking 

Andy knows TV cold. He’s sharp, quick, fright- 
eningly hip. (If you say “hep” you're not hip.) 
Some people contend that Andy invented the 
word “square” which he uses as a malediction. A 
square is the opposite of a hipster. 

Don offers Andy a yard a week to direct the 
Tad Knickers show. (A yard is $1000; a bill is 
$100.) Andy is already killing himself doing two 
shows, but he takes on the third even though it 
may flop. He’s driven by the terror that whips all 
talent--that at any moment he may lose the 
mysterious quality that makes him successful. So 
he’s got to make it while he can, all he can 

“What have I got?” asks Andy. “I’min the Me 
business. Comes the day when I lose the thing and 
can’t make with the thing and they tell me to turn 
in my ulcer. But when a square in Peoria strips 
his head gears, his store’s still working for him.” 

Andy calls in the two best writers he knows 
Jerry Stutz and Bullets McFarland. Jerry is a situ- 
ation-comedy specialist. He began writing gags in 
high school, sold them to comics for twenty-five 
dollars apiece, and instead of going to college 
stepped into the fifteen-hundred-a-week bracket. 
He drives a bronze Jaguar, is quiet, shy, charm- 
ing. He changes girls every three months. 

Bullets McFarland is a gag specialist. He’s 
married, has three children, is a warm family 
man, and has no contact with any reality outside 
the manufacture of funny lines. When people try 


to tell him a funny Continued on Page 58 


Color is television's newest, most controversial and most promising baby, today much closer to maturity 


than most televiewers realize. CBS introduced the first regular color show, The New Review. Here control- 


room monitors pick up both color and black-and-white images from the busy cameras eying that show. 
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For every success, for every star 
who appears on the TV screen, 
there are an equal number of little- 


known backstage geniuses—agents, 


writers, directors, technicians 


whose talents and labors are poured 
out to fill the insatiable and com- 


plex demands of the new medium 


Camntinued from Page 56 story (and squares 
ire always telling funny stories to professional 
vag men) he looks pe rsecuted 

Jerry and Bullets agree to split three yards a 
eck between them and sit down for a conference 
ith Andy Flanagan in AB&C’s projection room 
hey watch the kine of the pilot film, analyze it 
aweree to throw out the one-man-show idea, create 
a character better suited to Knickers, and rede 
ivn the thing into a half-hour musical-comedy 
hook show. It's daring and a challenge 

Then they fight the re-write through the agency, 
\plaining that quick-change loses its point on 
iclevision because the audience suspects camera 
tricks. The agency snips away some of the show’s 
At the network, Nancy Holland ts so 


her the 


originality 


anxious to get name on show's credit 


drum that she makes concessions. Nevertheless 
she does her snipping and more of the originality 
voes. Charley Accountman has the last word be 
cause he has to get the client's O.K. on changes 

“How much will this new format cost the 
budget?’ Charley asks Don 

“About three yards more.” 

* 


“Is it necessary 


“It's a must, Charley. We're hung up with a 
dog now, We have to take the gamble.’ 
“Allright. | won'ttell A. P. But Knickers ts go 
ing to do plenty quick-change on the first show, 
isn’t he?” 
Don looks at Bullets. Bullets shakes his head 
“Stick in a solid quick-change spot so A. P 
won't be disappointed,” says Charley. “Can do” 
“itll ruin the book 
“You'll have to. That's the only way we can 
A. P. won't be able to beef that he didn't 
Right? 
“We'll do it, Charley,” Don says grimly 
Go ahead, A. P 


sheet until a week alter the show 


swing it 


vet what he paid for 


won't get the cost 
If he likes it, he 
If he 


“Good 


won't scream about the extra three yards 
doesn't like it, we're sunk anyway.” 

With that ominous prediction hanging over 
them, Andy, Jerry and Bullets insert a five-minute 
quick-change spot. In the meantime, Don Chase 
consults the copy chief, gets the Whirling Willy 
commercials and fights a semantic battie with the 


Whirling Willy advertising veep 
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Network Director: Probably the best-known is intense, talented Alex Segal, who directs the “Theater Guild” show 


for ABC and United States Steel. Here 


Don Chase has another hassle over the casting 
of the actor who ts to do the commercials on film 
A. P. Willy’s advertising veep insists that they get 
a rugged outdoor personality like Spencer Tracy, 
but with a warm sexy voice like Charles Boyer, 
only without the accent. This is an impossible 
combination, and Don has to hire two actors, 
one to act and one to dub the voice 

At this point, a conflict breaks out between net- 
work and agency. In theory, the Tad Knickers 
show is a network package, and the network 
Nancy 


plete charge. Don Chase, the agency supervisor, 


supervisor, Holland, should be in com- 
should only provide commercials. But Don repre- 
sents the man who’s paying for the show, so he 
wins full control. That's how he was able to hire 
Andy Flanagan 

But now Flanagan pays for this: the network 
assigns the show a cramped studio and a third- 
rate camera crew. The cramped studio means 
that Andy will have to sit up three nights with the 
blueprints of the show sets and a protractor and 
ruler to figure how to juggle his three cameras 
to get the best pictures. (A director's camera plot 
looks like a battle diagram.) 

Showtime is Monday night 9:00 to 9:30 full 
network. Rehearsals are scheduled for Friday 
1:00 to 4:00 p.m., and Saturday 1:00 to 4:00 p.m 
ina former trolley barn on the East Side. Sunday, 
the rehearsal moves to the studio in the network 
building where the sets will be up. The cast re- 
hearses Sunday | :00 to 4:00 P.M. on the set, and 
ail day Monday to showtime. All the rehearsals, 
with the exception of Monday afternoon, are 
After fifteen 
hours of dry run, the show has four hours’ rehearsal 


dry—-that is, not before cameras. 
on camera, making a total of nineteen hours 
For rehearsal plus show each actor gets $140 
scale; overtime brings the check up to $175 
What makes Andy Flanagan so valuable as a 
director is his ability to put a slick show together 
on only four-hours’ camera rehearsal. Camera re- 
hearsal costs around $500 an hour for cameras 
and crews. Many a brilliant director is impractical 
for TV because he cannot be brilliant on less than 
ten-hours’ camera rehearsal costing $5000. TV is 
always forged to compromise between the artistic 


genius and the economic genius, 


with typical verve, Segal rehearses actor Thomas Mitchell on the set 


The Monday before the show, calls go out for 
the supporting cast. There are many skirmishes 
behind these calls. Don Chase’s assistant, for ex- 
ample, has a redheaded girl friend he’s trying to 
place on the show. Tad Knickers has friends he 
wants hired. The network has a blacklist and 
NGs several likely actors. 

By Tuesday all the calls have been accepted and 
the mimeographed scripts are sent out. Andy’s 
assistant, a bright girl who studied television at 
Boston College, has made notes on each script, 
suggesting the costumes the actors might provide. 
Keep your eye on Tad Knickers’ gun. 

Nancy Holland, as network producer, has ar- 
ranged for special costumes ana props. Props are 
a sore point with all shows. You aren't permitted 
to provide them for yourself; you've got to get 
them through the stagehands. Andy wants to use 
an old loving cup, for example. He was a tennis 
star at college and owns a half dozen, but he can’t 
just bring one to the studio. He can’t even buy 
one. He must requisition the cup from the net- 
work; and only a stagehand can bring it in. 

Set costs are a headache, too, not only for de- 
sign and construction but for transportation. On 
a big show sets and props come to $3500. It costs 
$600 to bring them in and out; more than I5 per 
cent of the total. A permanent set, to be used 
over and over, costs $5000. If the set is a double- 
rack load, necessitating a large truck, it costs 
$300 a week to bring it in and out of storage, or 
about $12,000 for thirty-nine weeks —more than 
twice the original cost: if you want to die rich, 
own a theatrical trucking franchise. 

The Tad Knickers’ rehearsals begin and raisea 
series of problems typical of TV, all of which must 
be solved. This, of course, is almost impossible to 
do, which is why a flawless show is rarely seen. As 
they say in agencies: All the ducks have to be tn 
a row. You've got to bring them all down with 
one shot 

Perry Lafferty, a director on the Montgomery 
show, sums it up bitterly: “Do you want it good, 
or do you want it Monday?” 

The trouble starts at once with the sharp line 
dividing the work to be done by talent, carpenters 
and prop men. If you want a picture hung on a set, 


only a carpenter Continued on Page 60 





Free-Lance Director: Perry Lafferty pulls strings for many TV productions, including NBC's Robert Montgomery Show 


Lafferty is seen above on-stage with that show's star, himself an all-round master of many of television's techniques 


Set Designer: An artist of infinite inventiveness is ABC's Jim 
McNaughton, who checks set details with star Martha Wright 


Network Producer: bred Coe of NBC is a uni 


versally respected producer-director, the hand be 


hind Wally Cox’s unforgettable Robinson Peepers.” 
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Cameraman: The indispensable George Peter Moses of CBS rests impassively on his magic 


machine as MC Ed Sullivan prepares a teleprompter just before the show gets under way 


Agent: [ra Steiner (/ 
keep a protect 


pieces ot propert 


Writer: Unrepressed dean of the trade, graduate of a million radio laughs, and the writers’ own writer is Goodman 


Ace, who painfully (above) watches the delivery of one of the lines he has written for the Milton Berle Show 





hammers the nail 
i prop man hangs the picture on the 
nail. Heaven help a director who attempts to do 
this himself 
Lafferty (mentioned previously) had a hassle of 
thissort on the Kay Kyser show, which was called 
Ihe Miracle of 58th Street because it got on, week 
after week, without a flaw. Perry once rearranged 
a vase of flowers on a table. He was at once con 
fronted by the prop men: “Don't touch anything 
if you want something moved, tell us.” 
“Come on, fellas,” Perry said. “Be reasonable 
I just moved the vase, that’s all 
If you want something moved, we'll do it 
You don't touch anything 
Perry got sore. He wasn’t going to have the 
prop men running his show. So he can’t decide 
where to place a very heavy bureau and keeps 
four prop men lugging it around the stage for an 
hour. After that they let him move vases in peace 
Other technical men also can be a problem, 
and this is pointed up by a ludicrous dispropor 
tion in salaries. A director gets $1000, say, for 


putting on a show. His production assistant, who 


~~ 
has to co-ordinate a complex schedule, may get 


only seventy-five dollars a week. A camera hand 
who pushes one of the cameras which 1s responsi- 
ble fora crucial third of the show may get fifty-five 

The cameramen and their aides called push- 
ers —must be handled with kid gloves. Ifa direc- 
tor antagonizes them, they'll go into a freeze 
This isn't a sit-down or a slowdown; it’s simply 
the attitude of: “O.K. He's a wise guy? So we'll 
give him exactly what he asks for.”’ This attitude 
can break a director because it deprives him of the 
experience of his camera experts. A man who's 
been on camera for five years knows tricks and 
effects which a director can use. A smart director 
makes his cameramen help him 

The pedestal camera is the work horse of TV 
It's mounted on a heavy pedestal and ts handled 
by one cameraman and a pusher. It can roll from 
position to position, which ts called Breaking, 
and the Break ts the key problem in TY ballistics 
The pedestal can't, of course, shoot while it’s 
Breaking, so the director must plan his Breaks so 
as not to have cameras out of action too long 
Ihe floor must be kept clear at all times for 
Breaking. [ratlic is a headache 

Consequently, there are rigid studio rules 
When an actor finishes a scene, he must get off- 
Stage at once. If he can't get off, he must remain 
on his set (there are usually three or four sets ona 
stage). Actors understand this tratlic problem 
and co-operate. Sometimes agency men and pro 
ducers are not so co-operative. Then the camera 
is used as a Weapon 

Shelley Hull, when at ABC, was being har 


assed by an aveney Continued on Page <u 


The Big Brass: President of National Broadcasting 
and one of the canniest thinkers tn the television world 
is Sylvester L. (°Pat’’) Weaver, Jr., here talking with 
Arlene Francis, of The Home Show. Hovering above 


them is part of the show's immense and tricky set 
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enelands Most Beautiful Tlouse 


The present Duke of W ellington calls Penshurst Place 


“the greatest contribution England has made to the visual arts” — 


and it has been lived in continuously for over 600 years 


by SAM BOAL 


Ai the comparatively modest age of forty-five, a 
British aristocrat named Lord De L'Isle and 
Dudley ts 


have happened anywhere in the world except in 


several things, none of which could 


today’s England. Lord De L'Isle ts tall, fair, and 
© handsome that he ts a casting director's dream 
ofa high-born Englishman. He ts a national hero, 
having received for his exploits in World War Il 
the Victoria Cross, a decoration reserved for 
only the most daring. His wife, who is so deli- 
cately pretty that she appears to have stepped, 
like a china figure, from a mantelpiece, is the 
daughter of the late Viscount Gort, another war 
hero. De L’Isle lives in one of the most beautiful 
houses ever built in Great Britain. And he is so 
hard pressed for cash these days that he has been 
forced to put his aristocratic home to work for 
him. De Lisle gladly allows tourists to roam its 
venerable halls and yards—for 35¢ a head. 

De L'Isle, of course, is not the only titled and 
landed Englishman who has been obliged to dust 
the armor himself. His position might be con- 
sidered better than that of landholders who have 
been forced to surrender their estates to the Na- 
tional Trust, which conducts sight-seers through 
the old houses. In recent years, about 300 homes 
have passed into the hands of the National Trust, 
which shows them solely as objects of art 

De L'Isle, 


ownership of his country home—a_ beautiful 


at least, has managed to retain 


example of the structure which the present 
Duke of Wellington recently described as “the 
vreatest contribution England has made to the 
visual arts.’ 

De L'Isle’s troubles 
took more than 600 years to materialize. For the 


and those of his home 


first 5SO years of its life, things were generally 
serene with his home. Today's troubles arise 
from comparatively recent and sudden changes 
in the nature of British real estate. Fifty years 
ago 2500 Englishmen owned approximately halt 
of Britain’s 57,000,000 acres; today, only 461 
persons have estates larger than 1000 acres, and 


of these estates only about sixty are still com- 
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pletely in the hands of their owners and closed 
to the public. De L’Isle’s home—it is called 
Penshurst Place—is thus the stony witness to the 
end of six centuries of British history. 

Penshurst Place is located thirty-two miles 
south and east of London, in the county of Kent, 
the English county nearest to the mainland of 
Europe. It is not a palace, but it is an almost 
flawless example of its type, having been lovingly 
preserved by de L'Isle’s ancestors when other 
houses were allowed to fall into decay. 

Penshurst Place was first built in 1340, a cen- 
tury and a half before America was discovered, 
and it therefore spans the period between Eu- 
rope’s Middle Ages and the present. It has seen a 
great deal of history and it has seen a lot of hu- 
man beings. Recently, working from yellowed 
records in his library, De L’Isle estimated that 
about 21,000 people have been born, lived and 
died in Penshurst Place 

The builder of Penshurst Place was Sir John 
de Poultney, a wool merchant who, for his times, 
must have been very rich indeed. He was four 
times mayor of London, and it was during one 
of his terms of office that he erected Penshurst 
Place. It was near enough to London (seven 
hours by coach) so that it was not too incon- 
venient for Sir John and his friends, but it was 
nevertheless in the country and thus had to be 
defensible against anyone who might try to seize 
it, simply by right of might. Sir John received 
royal permission to embattle Penshurst (the 
Crown regarded any defensible structure as a 
potential threat and granted such permits very 
cautiously) but he never exercised his right. 
Penshurst was never made defensible in the first 
300 years of its life, and by the 17th Century law 
and order were such in England that it wasn't 


necessary. 


The house passed eventually from the hands of 
its builder into those of Humphrey, Duke of 


Gloucester, and on his death in 1447 it reverted to 
the Crown, then decorating the somewhat fatuous 
head of Henry VI. Henry promptly granted the 


house to a relative, the Duke of Buckingham. The 
next two owners of Penshurst met their deaths by 
the headsman’s ax, and the house again passed to 
the Crown. Edward VI 
Jane Seymour 


son of Henry VIII and 
in 1552 gave it to his chamber- 
lain, Sir William Sidney, first of the Sidney fam- 
ily to own the house, and a forebear of the 
present owner. To this day a visitor can clearly 
read on the massive oak doors at the entrance to 
the house the inscription: “The most Religious 
and Renowned Prince Edward the Sixt, Kinge of 
England, France and Ireland gave this House of 
Pencester with the Mannors, Landes and Ap- 
purtenances thereunto belonginge unto his trustye 
and wellbeloved servant Sir William Sidney.” It 
has remained in the hands of the Sidneys ever 
since, and it is with this lustrous family that 
every British schoolboy associates Penshurst 

Penshurst was fortunate in having the cultured 
and urbane Sidneys as its owners, because it thus 
escaped the bad taste of later additions that today 
mar so many English country houses: one basic 
style of architecture with a hash of every other 
style slapped on by successive owners. There are 
only three periods of British architecture which 
have any value: the Plantagenet period in the 
14th Century, the Tudor in the 16th and the 
Georgian in the 8th. Penshurst was built in the 
first, extensively enlarged in the second and made 
“modern” in the third. What is more important, 
Penshurst was let alone during that other building 
spree in British history—the Victorian—when 
such edifices as the Albert Memorial and Charing 
Cross Station were erected in London, structures 
which even the most patriotic Englishmen to this 
day regard with unbelieving horror. 

What happened to Penshurst—and the reason 
De L'Isle is besieged with what the English call 
“trippers’”’—is very simple: England grew too 
civilized for such homes as Penshurst. Penshurst 
simply can’t work as a home, in the modern 
sense. Nobody wants to live in it. (Though De 
L‘Isle has never offered it for sale, he is certain 
that he would never find a buyer.) It is literally 








impossible to heat, because it was built in an 
age when homes were not heated. About the only 
thing that could be cooked efficiently in Pens- 
hurst would be a whole steer or maybe one of 
the fallow deer which romp in its woods. Just 
keeping it clean would require a hopelessly ex- 
pensive staff of servants, and repairing it a pla- 
toon of carpenters and masons. For centuries, 
Penshurst was one of England’s most graceful 
homes. Today, De L’Isle has been obliged to 
convert it into almost the only thing it could be 

a museum 

It is a good museum, but it is more than that, 
because it is a@ museum with several kinds of dis- 
plays. There is the structure of Penshurst itself 
There are its furnishings, its endless rooms of 
paintings, tapestries, chairs, sofas, statues, armor, 
china, glassware. It is a museum of British 
politics, as well. A great deal of the political 
intrigue of England’s 17th Century was hatched 
or embellished at Penshurst. It even is a museum 
of gossip, for it was at Penshurst that Henry 
VIII met Anne Boleyn, his second wife and the 
mother of Queen Elizabeth, who often came to 
Penshurst during her reign. Penshurst can safely 
boast that “Queen Elizabeth Slept H_ re’’—the 
British equivalent of the American chestnut 
about George Washington. Penshurst is of inter- 
est to the romantic, because it was the birthplace 
and home of Sir Philip Sidney, the radiant poet 
and soldier who was described as “The great 
glory of his family, the great hope of mankind, 
the most lively pattern of virtue, and the glory 
of the world.” 

But it is undoubtedly as a museum showing the 
growth and change of English civilization that 
Penshurst is most important. In its halls and ball- 
rooms, in its kitchens and gardens there is the 
clear record of how England has lived for six 
hundred years. 

Possibly the most arresting single feature of 
Penshurst today 1s the vast and lofty room which 
formed the central unit of the original 1340 


structure. It is Continued on Page 71 










































It is the stateliness of Penshurst, the 

600-year-old home (top left) 

that first impresses the visitor. 

The tradition of the great house is evident 

in the vaulted crypt armory (top right) 

and in the room (center) that was 

used by Queen Elizabeth more than 
three centuries ago, on her visits 

But Penshurst, during its long lifetime, 

has been primarily 4 home, as it is 

today to Lord De L'Isle and Dudley, 
his wife and children (bottom 











Charles Saunders, former ATC pilot 
and broncobuster turned restaurateur, 
displays his Chateaubriand 
Bouquetiére: a 24-ounce tenderloin 
for two, surrounded by baked 

tomato with cheese, buttered 
cauliflower, broccoli hollandaise, tiny 
Belgian carrots, asparagus, 

mashed potatoes, grilled mushrooms. 


inneapolis, Minnesota, is not—strictly 

speaking—on the beaten path. It hasn't 

the centralized location of Chicago or 
Kansas City, or the coastal advantages of New 
York, Los Angeles or San Francisco. So, when a 
man carves out an international reputation from 
Minneapolis, it becomes an achievement. George 
Mikan did it with a basketball, Eugene Ormandy 
did it with an orchestra, and a fellow named 
Charles W. Saunders did it with, of all things, a 
restaurant. And he did it by a very simple for- 
mula-—good food. To the arcane job of making sal- 
able such things as steaks, soufflés and salads, 
he has brought the mastery of cookery as an art. 

There are several signs of a good restaurant 
First of all, it should be famous in its own com- 
munity; then its reputation must spread. Travel- 
ers and tourists will have heard of it and will look 
for it upon their arrival. The food must be 
distinctive and the service faultless; the décor 
should be restful or, at least, unobtrusive. And 
the restaurant’s chef should be known for cer- 
tain dishes of his own creation. Charlie’s Cafe 
Exceptionale meets all these requirements. 

One of the dishes featured by the establish- 
ment, and one of the most popular, is Chef Al- 
bert Mahlke’s Chicken Kiev. This is breast of 
chicken, boned, pounded out and shaped into a 
cone, inside which at least an eighth of a pound 
of butter is inserted. It is then rolled in flour, 
dipped in egg and rolled in bread crumbs to 
form a seal, and fried in deep fat until golden 
brown. But you'd better wait for the waiter to 
open it. The minute the cone of chicken is 
punctured, the melted butter squirts like a 
grapefruit. At Charlie's, this delicacy is served 
with wild rice and spiced peach 


We must go back to December 16, 1933, to 
begin the history of Charlie's Cafe Exceptionale 
Like Jack and Charlie’s 21, in New York, Cafe 
Exceptionale in Minneapolis started with a dual 
ownership. Charles Saunders and Charles Herlin, 
known to his intimates as “Charlie the Finn,” 
opened the Two Charlies Cafe at 716 Fourth 
Avenue South, in a Minneapolis dwelling long 
unused as a residence. When they prowled the 
premises for the first time, seeking a location, 
Saunders found a door on the second floor that 
stuck. He gave it a quick kick and found himself 
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Charle’s Cale Exceptionale 


looking at an artist painting a nude posing on a 
platform. “I’m sorry,” said Saunders, and backed 
out. The artist and the nude were moved out, 
and alterations started 

The master bedroom, with its beamed ceiling 
and fireplace, was converted into a carpeted 
cocktail room. The smaller bedrooms were made 
over into private dining rooms. The first floor 
was changed to provide an intimate bar, a main 
dining room, a checkroom and two private din- 
ing rooms—the Gold Room and the English 
Room. A former clothes closet, so small it could 
hold only one of the two Charlies at a time, be- 
came the private office. Charlie the Finn died, 
Prohibition went out, and in the years following 
thousands have eaten ecstatically at Cafe Excep- 
tionale, with Saunders as the reigning genius. 

Menu prices from those early years almost 
bring a tear. Charlie’s early luncheons featured a 
top-grade sirloin with potatoes, salad, vegetable, 
coffee and dessert for $1.25. Some luncheons cost 
as little as 50 cents, some dinners only 85 cents 
Steak, prime ribs of beef and lobster have been 
features of the place from the beginning 

First major improvement in the old place was 
a dining room built on the back which increased 
the seating capacity from eighty-five to 190. The 
upstairs cocktail clubroom lost its overstuffed 
atmosphere a few years later with the installation 
of modern furniture, a serpentine bar, indirect 
lighting and the story of Ida, the wayward 
sturgeon, done in silhouette as back-bar art. 
Business boomed and Charlie’s Cafe Exception- 
ale became nationally famous. An early guest 
book shows signatures of Sally Rand, the 
Andrews Sisters, Mike Todd, Joan Blondell, 
Benny Goodman, the two Dorsey boys, Clark 
Gable, Red Nichols. Charlie’s was drawing the 
sports crowd as well: Jack Dempsey, Gene Tun- 
ney, Willie Pepand Barney Oldfield. George Raft 
showed up one night with a bodyguard. Enter- 
tainers always chose Charlie’s for their after- 
work meal. Ethel Shutta, Marion Harris, Mae 
West, Rudy Vallee, Bob Hope and Bing Crosby 
all have been patrons. 

Charlie’s new restaurant, located just across 
the street from the original, was inspired by his 
landlord. When the lease renewal came up, the 
owner wanted his rent on a percentage basis 
Saunders had anticipated this. A year before, he 
had purchased a parking lot across the street 
Now Charlie decided to build, and the new cafe 
was opened in August, 1948. 


by Cedrie Adams 


The new restaurant has an exterior of French 
Provincial architecture and a circular lobby from 
which a winding stairway leads to the second 
floor private dining rooms, the cafe's general 
offices, and Saunders’ town apartment. On the 
first floor is the main dining room, done in oak 
with a beamed ceiling and heavily paneled 
walls. The English motif features a huge fireplace 
at one end that burns four-foot oak logs through 
the colder seasons. A cocktail lounge has a hooded 
fireplace that takes five-foot logs. The controlled 
lighting provides a subdued effect in the main 
dining room, a night-like touch for the romancers 
of the cocktail lounge, and a brighter atmosphere 
for the businessman who might want to see what 
he’s doing. 

[he fifty-foot back bar contains no bottles, but 
instead has the usual collection of glasses to- 
gether with scores of collectors’ items picked up 
by Saunders or donated by friends. 


‘ 


Aharles Saunders was born fifty-two years 
ago of German parentage, the son of a butcher 
After completing the seventh grade, he got his 
first job in a veterinary hospital. Later he drove a 
truck, delivering meat to restaurants and hotels 
for the father of the man from whom he now buys 
all his meats. There followed two years of cab 
driving, after which he landed in the business so 
many now-prominent restaurateurs were engaged 
in during Prohibition. It's curious that from this 
background there should develop a genius in the 
preparation and serving of food 

His hobbies are as varied as his menus. In his 
youth he often served as a sparring partner for 
featherweights. Later he started riding horses, 
branched into polo, even boughta couple of brones 
and broke them himself. From horses his interest 
switched to speedboats and then to flying. During 
the last war he was a civilian pilot with the Air 
Transport Command, ferrying cargo and planes 
to Australia and South America. On a flight to 
Chile he discovered a dish now served at the 
café as South American steak—a sirloin or filet 
pounded with black pepper corns, seasoned with 
garlic and cardamom and broiled. The sauce, 
served on the side, is made with soya sauce, vine- 
gar, tomato puree, sage, cinnamon, cayenne pep- 
per and salt and has the consistency and color of 
Worcestershire sauce. It’s wonderful. 


Ten years ago Saunders invested $25,000 in a 
300-acre farm, eighteen miles southwest of Min 
neapolis. Four months later he could have sold 
it at a profit of $45,000, but he held onto it be- 
cause of a new hobby —harness racing. Today 
his stable has twenty-two harness horses, includ- 
ing brood mares and colts. His restaurant keeps 
him in town usually until 2 a.m., but during the 
training season he’s out at the farm, jogging on 
his private track at 5:30 A.M. six days a week. He 
showers, dresses and reaches his cafe in time to 
greet the elite for the noon meal 

The farm ts also used as a raising ground for 
such things as domesticated mallards, muscovies, 
3500 chickens and up to 300 white-faced Here- 
fords. Since the only beef served in the restaurant 
is prime ribs and short loins from choice young 
steers, the animals go to market. Now and then 
he may get back one of his own steers, but purely 
by accident 


Speaking of beef, planked Chateaubriand 
bouquetiere is Charlie's de luxe dinner for two 
It is a tenderloin for two, weighing twenty-four 
ounces, surrounded with baked tomato with 
cheese, buttered cauliflower, broccoli hollandaise, 
tiny Belgian carrots, asparagus spears, mashed 
potatoes and grilled fresh mushrooms, served on 
a plank. With it come tossed green salad, bever 
age and dessert. This is yours for $12. It is a gen 
erous meal, as are all portions at Charlie's 

It was he, in fact, who launched the king-sized 
cocktail in Minneapolis. He serves five and a halt 
ounces at the price of the usual cocktail. His 
Madame Pompadour will ennoble your heart. It 
comes in a tall-stemmed glass (these glasses cost 
$6 apiece wholesale, and they're checked out with 
the waiters every time the drink is ordered), and 
is made this way: put a lump of sugar in the bot 
tom of the glass, then add three ice cubes, a dash 
of bitters, half a sliced peach, a sliced apricot, a 
slice of orange and a red and a green cherry 
What, no liquor? Indeed there is: two ounces of 
brandy plus a half ounce of lemon juice 
and one and a half ounces of orange juice. What 
room 1s left is filled with champagne. Three 
Madame Pompadours and you've lost more than 
a weekend. | forgot to mention that the tall glass 
holds eighteen ounces 

The café has its own laundry, its own butcher 
shop and a bakery which turns out in addition 
to rolls, breads and French pastries a special 
pumpernickel, irresistible enough to spoil a diner’s 
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appetite before his steak arrives. 
Saunders is sly about his French 
pastries. A waiter pushes a pastry- 
laden cart through the dining room 
frequently during a meal. Patrons 
catch a fleeting glimpse 
cumb 


and suc- 


The revolving hors-d’oeuvres tray 
is also introduced in a crafty way. 
It is a Gargantuan Lazy Susan 
heaped high with imported cheeses, 
smoked and = mari- 
nated herring, shrimp, 
paté de foie gras, 
smoked 


HELP 
PREVENT 
POLIO 
CRIPPLING! 


sturgeon, 
smoked oysters, crab 
legs, pepperonchini, 
anchovy olives, scal- 
lions, artichoke hearts 


in tarragon and many SISTER 


others— a vast assort- (obie 
ment of delicate ap- 
petite spoilers. I say 
this from a_ purely 
personal point of view 


evening trade 


Charlie's 
particularly the new- 
comers —loves the luscious morsels. 
Regular diners know there simply 
isn’t room for the contents of the 
tray and a choice entree 

Another item originated in Cafe 
Exceptionale, which delights new- 
comers as well as old-timers, is a 
drink called the Bootleg. At first it 
was served in a silver mug shaped 
like a boot; now the mug is of pew- 
ter. It contains gin, lemon juice, bar 
sugar, sprigs of crushed mint and 
charged water. The outside of the 
boot is frost-encrusted when the 
drink arrives 

Prodigiously shy, Saunders has 
built up a protective screen of man- 
nerisms including an elaborate po- 
liteness to guests. He’s not at all 
gregarious, so most of his greetings 
to patrons are made hurriedly. Fre- 
quently at the height of the dinner 
trade he'll take refuge from the im- 
portunate babblers in his upstairs 
apartment 

Introvert though he is, Saunders 
cannot resist an occasional gag. 
Sometimes when he spots a cus- 
tomer in the cocktail lounge who ts 
obviously making progress with his 
current girl friend, Charlie instructs 
a waiter to deliver a quart bottle of 
milk and a wrapped loaf of bread 
to the patron with this speech: 

“Your wife just called and she 
wants you to bring these home to 
her right away.” 

One of Saunders’ friends pre- 
sented him with a fountain statue of 
a girl done by Harriet Frishmuth, a 
New York sculptress distinguished 
for the youth and grace of her 
figures 

It had been made originally for 
the courtyard of a Minneapolis of- 
fice building. The life-size nude ts 
plainly visible today in front of Cafe 
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Exceptionale. Scherzo—the namc 
comes from an Italian musical term 
denoting a lilting happy movement 
is modeled in bronze and stands 
coyly on one foot, hands apart, 
while water gushes over her figure 
during those seasons in Minnesota 
when water gushes. While the pop- 
ulace may look at her, she doesn’t 
look at the populace. She’s glancing 
bashfully back into the niche in 
which she’s posed. 
Scherzo has been a 
publicity-getter for 
the café ever since she 
was placed there. De- 
spite protests, many 
from pastors, Scherzo 
still occupies her 
niche, though nobody 
disputes the claim, at 
least in its metallur- 
gical sense, that she 
is brazen. 

Charlie still flies three or four 
trips a year in his Beechcraft to 
distinctive restaurants throughout 
the country. He borrows an idea 
occasionally, swaps one of his dishes 
or recipes with some other res- 
taurateur. His place still holds an 
enviable reputation for steaks, prime 
ribs and lobster. These three he 
serves with traditional splendor. 

His noon-day favorite is Charlie's 
New Yorker. Saunders has forgot- 
ten the origin of the sandwich, but 
it’s sliced breast of turkey, sliced 
baked hickory-smoked ham on 
toast, covered with a nippy sauce 
made of sharp Cheddar cheese, mus- 
tard and Worcestershire sauce and 
served hot in a casserole. He has a 
three-item luncheon appetizer that 
has helped spread the fame of his in- 
stitution. The moment you sit down 


the waiter puts before you a bowl of 


potato salad, a bowl of pickled her- 
ring and a bowl of leaf lettuce cov- 
ered with a special French dressing 
made with oil, vinegar, tomato 
purée, onion, garlic, pepper, salt, 
chili sauce, catsup and lemon juice. 
The potato salad is moist with the 
café’s own mayonnaise, bits of pi- 
mento, onions and pickles. The Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra had a 
benefit lawn party recently. Charlie's 
potato salad was as important a con- 
versational piece as Beethoven, the 
conductor or the woodwinds 
Smoked shrimp in the shell is 
another unusual treat. The shrimp 
are taken to Charlie’s farm where 
they are soaked in a light brine 
mixed with spices. A fire of hickory 
wood is built in the smokehouse 
where the treatment is completed 
These indescribable shrimp are 
served as an appetizer at the bar and 
also on the hors-d’oeuvres tray dur- 
ing the cocktail hour. Charlie’s 
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Continued from Page 66 
farm facilities also provide smoked 
turkey, barbecued ribs and hickory- 
smoked ham and bacon. Cornish 
game hen is listed as “Broiled North- 
wester.”’ With it comes a white-wine 
sauce filled with seedless grapes. 

Geography plays an important 
part in the menu. Shipped in daily 
are such things as lobsters from 
Maine, king-crab legs from Alaska, 
brook trout and baby frog legs from 
Wisconsin, small tender oysters from 
New York, whitefish from Lake Su- 
perior, ham from Virginia, walleyed 
pike from Michigan. His herring is 
from Iceland. 

If you were to sit passively in a 
car across the street from Charlie’s, 


or pick a quiet spot in the main din- 
ing room, and try to analyze the 
continued place 
where hunger is sharper than the 
sword, it would be hard to pinpoint 
half a dozen reasons why Charlie's 
Cafe Exceptionale, off the beaten 
path, has achieved its fame. It’s like 
building one of those Madame Pom- 
padour drinks. You toss in maybe a 
dozen ingredients, and if you know 
how, it comes out right. This seems 
to be what happens in Charlie's 
Cafe Exceptionale, and because of 
it, Minneapolis has one of the 
country’s fine eating establishments, 
operated by a man who finds his 
work enormously satisfying. 


success of this 


THE END 





ENGLAND'S MOST 
BEAUTIFUL HOUSE 
Continued from Page 63 


known today as Baron’s Hall, and it 
was from here that for hundreds of 
years the life of Penshurst flowed 
out into the rest of England. Baron’s 
Hall is by modern definition princi- 
pally a dining room, but in its day 
it was considerably more. 

It was a reception room for visi- 
tors; it served as a ballroom on the 
occasion of the really large parties 
which were too opulent for the 
smaller ballroom and it had its day- 
to-day use as a kind of supplement 
to the Penshurst kitchens which 
more or less adjoined it. Contrary 
to such films as Henry VIII, dining 
in England in those days was not a 
merry and noisy ritual. Meals were 
consumed silently and no bones 
were thrown to packs of hungry 
dogs crouching behind the master’s 
chair. 

The family and guests sat on 
a dais on one side of a huge dining 
table still preserved. They sat with 
their backs to the wall, partly for 
protection—in those days no pru- 
dent man showed his back to a pos- 
sible enemy if he could avoid it 
and partly to take advantage of the 
open fire which roared in the middle 
of the room day and night, its smoke 
escaping through a simple hole in 
the roof, precisely like that in the 
top of the American Indian’s tepee. 
The servants, who fed only on the 
morsels left from the main 
table, ate on the stone floor below 
the dais. When Penshurst was built, 
there 


over 


forks. 
Everyone ate with his fingers, and 
servants appeared from time to time 
with bowls of water in which the 
diner could rinse his hands. 

The fork was invented by the 
Italians along about 1300, but it was 


were no knives or 


regarded by Englishmen traveling 
in Italy as foppish. It gradually 
worked its way to the British Isles 
to be followed, about 100 years 
later, by the knife, an importation 
from France. (The tablecloth, by 
the way, didn’t arrive at Penshurst 

or anywhere else in England—until 
about 1700.) Only two meals a day 
were taken, one around noon and 
the other around six, and the food 
was, by modern standards, boringly 
monotonous. The meat was always 
roasted, and always roasted in huge 
cuts, even sides. There was bread 
and an ancient beer called mead, 
but there were no vegetables except 
onions. Sauces, salads and wines 


were all foods of the mainland of 


Europe, and only the southern part 
at that. Penshurst would have to 
wait 300 years for its first taste of 
coffee. 

People rose early and retired 
early, since they depended heavily 
on the sun for light. Candles and 
lamps of course existed, but they 
were unwieldy and bothersome to 
keep lighted. Servants slept on the 
floor of Baron’s Hall. The Master 
and his guests might also sleep there, 
but often took to other chambers, 
where perhaps they, too, slept on 
the floor. 

As beds began to come into use, 
rooms for beds were built, but the 
many bedrooms now at Penshurst 
were added within the last 100 
years, by building a corridor through 
one of the spacious halls, with par- 
titions to make a number of small 
rooms. It goes without saying that 
there were no bathrooms. Penshurst 
today has five, but they were all 
recent. 

In its heyday, Penshurst required 
a staff of hundreds to run it. (Today, 
with only 20 per cent of the house 
in use and with austerity the real 


master, there is a small number of 


servants.) It could house upwards of 
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100 guests and could feed both 
them and their horses. For large 
parties—Royal Hunts, and the like— 
it could accommodate almost un- 
limited numbers. 

But this was the Penshurst of a 
long-gone day, the Penshurst which 
has figured in the poems of many 
early English poets: Ben Jonson, 
Edmund Waller, Shelley, Southey 
and Spenser, among others. This 
was the home of the brilliant Col. 
Algernon Sidney, who, according to 
one story, helped draft the constitu- 
tion of Pennsylvania at Penshurst 
with his good friend, William Penn. 
It was Sir Algernon who was be- 
headed by Charles II for his re- 
publican beliefs. 

On the scaffold, before bringing 
down his sword, the headsman tried 
to wring from Sir Algernon some 
final repentance. 

“Will you rise again, sir?” he cried. 
“At the general resurrection,” Sir 
Algernon replied. “Strike.” 

This was also the home of Sir 
Algernon’s beautiful sister Dorothy, 
who is probably better known as 
the Sacharissa of Edmund Waller’s 
poems. The poet constantly visited 
Penshurst in his attempt to win 
Dorothy, and they strolled through 
an avenue of beeches still described 
as “Sacharissa’s Walk.” But Wal- 


ler’s lyrics were in vain; she would 
have none of him. Years later, when 
she regretted her early folly, she 
asked him when he would again 
write the verses of their youth for 
her. 

He looked at her carefully and 
replied, with a paralyzing lack of 
gallantry, “When you are again as 
young, madam.” 

As is appropriate with a house so 
much a part of British history, Pens- 
hurst played a part in World War II. 
It lay directly in the path of the 
buzz bombs and rockets which the 
Germans were directing at London. 
Three of those that fell short of 
their target landed near Penshurst, 
slightly damaging one wall and 
breaking the windows in the house. 
The owner at the time was Algernon 
Sidney, fourth Lord de L’Isle, and 
uncle of the present owner. The old 
gentleman was injured by 
glass 


flying 
when he was ninety years of 
age and after he had served thirty 
years in the British army without 
suffering so much as a scratch. He 
died in 1945, and the estate passed 
to his brother, William, fifth Lord 
de L’Isle, who died shortly there- 
after. The old house passed in that 
same year to the present de L’Isle, 
the sixth Lord. It is not without 
interest that also in 1945 de L’Isle’s 
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first son, Philip, was born. He is the 
heir to Penshurst. 

When they are not conducting 
tourists through Penshurst, the de 
L’Isles lead a quiet life. They are 
the first citizens of the little town of 
Penshurst, but the distinction in- 
volves very little social life with the 
village. 

The people of Penshurst village— 
the population is only 1531—tre- 
gard Penshurst Place with natural 
local pride, and when they meet de 
L’Isle or his wife strolling through 
the country lanes, invariably ask 
about it with a feeling of personal 
possession, as if the house belonged 
to Penshurst and not to de L’Isle. 
De L’Isle understands and respects 
this feeling, since in a sense he 
shares it 

De 
Jacqueline 


the former 
daughter of 


Field Marshal Viscount Gort, one 


L’Isle’s wife is 


Vereker, 


of England’s greatest modern sol- 
diers. She is as much the mistress of 
Penshurst as any of her predeces- 
sors, but she is by no means its 
hostess in the sense that they were. 
Entertaining in homes like Pens- 
hurst requires a great number of 
house servants; without them it’s 
impossible 

In the beginning, when they first 
took over the house nine years ago, 
both the de L’Isles did housework. 
He pushed a broom through its 
memorable though dusty halls, and 
she scrubbed the kitchen floors with 
a mop. 

In the summer, the servants 
devote themselves to keeping the 
old house in a state fit to receive 
the somewhat reverent visitors 
who walk through it. In the winter, 
almost the entire 


house, except 


for a few rooms occupied by de 


L*Isle and his family, is closed off 


and all but a few of the servants 
are dismissed. 

The rooms the de L’Isles occupy 
are heated, though admittedly 
in the frosty tradition of English 
country houses. There are so many 
rooms in Penshurst that de L’Isle 
himself is not completely certain 
of the number, but he thinks there 
are about 150. 

The life and times of Penshurst 
have indeed changed, as have the 
life and times of England. De L’Isle, 
for instance, is sure that there hasn't 
been a large party in Penshurst in 
100 years. The old house once had 
extensive grounds, but constantly 
rising expenses have forced succes- 
sive owners to sell off land, so that 
Penshurst now has less than 350 
acres 

Some of it is rented as pasture, 
and on some of it small truck farm- 
ing is done, but even this doesn’t 


begin to pay the expenses of the 


house. The 
mountainously, especially during the 
past fifty years. After all its glorious 
years, Penshurst had to become a 


business. 


taxes have increased 


Every day during the season, bus- 
loads of sight-seers descend on the 
old house. Each year they contribute 
thousands of dollars to its upkeep, 
but even so de L’Isle, who, aside 
from being Penshurst’s owner ts 
professionally a chartered account- 
ant in London, has to dip into his 
income to keep it up. 

Sometimes de L’Isle himself greets 
the visitors at the door, but gener- 
ally this chore is left to the old 
family butler, Edward Sands, whose 
predecessors would have recoiled at 
such a thought. Sands, however, ts 
all an English butler is trained to be, 
and is as courteous to each visitor 
as he would be to the Queen. He 
bows respectfully to each of the 
tourists on entering 

“Good afternoon, moddom,” he 
says, quietly. “Welcome to Pens- 
hurst.” 

About half of the sight-seers in- 
quire for Lord de L’Isle, and if he 
is available they introduce them- 
selves and shake his hand. There is 
always a slightly embarrassed pause 
at this point which is generally 
broken when the visitor remarks 

“Well, Milord, Penshurst is surely 
a big house.”’ There generally seems 
nothing else to say, so the visitors 
begin their tour. The tour is timed 
to take about thirty-five minutes, 
though some people stay longer, 
finding that this is not sufficient to 
do justice to the somewhat cluttered 
sights of Penshurst. 

In the beginning, either de L’Isle 
or his wife acted as guides. They 
were ideal, since they knew the house 
and its history as everyone knows 
the story of his home and his fam- 
ily, but before long there were so 
many visitors that this became im- 


possible. 
De L’Isle then went into the 
little village of Penshurst—whose 


residents know their family history 
too—and employed two guides, who 
do most of the work now. 

As the guests are led out of the 
house into the formal garden which 
is so characteristic of the great Eng- 
lish houses, they sometimes pass 
one or two of the four little de L’ Isle 
children playing on the grass where 
eighteen children 
have played before them. The visi- 
tors always notice them, but the 
children rarely look up from their 
games at the group filing by. The 
children never knew any Penshurst 


generations of 


except a Penshurst with visitors 


They realize that the guests go with 
a house like Penshurst in 1954, as 


indeed they do PHE END 
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Continued from Page 41 


goes back to the early days of the 
Republic when European ballads 
were rearranged for American events, 
and pretty soon we were writing our 
own ballads: balladeers not only 
were singing reporters but were sort 
of singing historians. 

Then came the spirituais and 
camp-meeting songs with the re- 
that entrenched 
ultra-Protestantism in the South. 
Iwo examples are The Old Time Re- 


ligion, which has become the basis 


ligious revivals 


for many popular songs, and On 
Canaan's Happy Shore (Say, broth- 
ers, will you meet us, on Canaan's 
happy shore?”), which grew into 
The Battle Hymn of the Republic. 

White folks write and sing spiri- 
tuals as well as Negroes. However, 
the very word has become so closely 
associated with Negroes that white 
people's spirituals are usually called 
hymns. These hymns have the same 
deep, sad feeling as the spiritual; 
though sometimes they have a hoe- 
down beat, a wild, rolling rhythm 
of all 
You There When 
They Crucified My Lord ?,butperhaps 
the most popular are Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot, Nobody Knows the 
Trouble P've Seen and Sometimes 1 
Feel Like a Motherless Child 


Along about the turn of the cen- 


fo me, the most beautiful 


spirituals is Were 


tury, the Southern ballads that we 
now hear so often began to pop up, 
like The 
Wreck of OF 97. These are genuine 
folk 
people and tell stories of things that 
The South still sings bal- 
lads about events as fast as they hap- 
Death of Floyd 
Collins which told of his dying in the 


songs Casev Jones and 


ballads. They came from the 


ha ppened 


pen There was //i 
Kentucky cave, and a few years ago 
fiomic Power was popular 

The hillbilly music you hear al- 
most every time you turn on a radio 
is a mixture of ballads, popular 
songs, hymns, hoedowns and stomps, 
played maybe by Brooklyn boys 
dressed like movie cowboys and 
twanging the way Tennessee moun- 
taineers don’t twang. It's about as 
incongruous as Pennsylvania coal 
miners dressed like Oregon lumber- 
jacks and singing Down East sea 
chanteys. In the South, these singers 
are referred to as beans, beer and 
snull boys because that’s what they 
often sell on the air waves—and 
snuff is powdered tobacco that ts 
sold in the North as “Copenhagen.” 
Some of these hillbilly songs are 
funny, such as Every Tom, Dick and 
Harry is Named Joc 

Genuine mountain music the 
fiddle, the bow, the guitar 


South 


IS Very 


popular in the and, like 


POBER 


parsnips, is a thing you either like or 
you don’t. Many folks who hold 
their noses at it either never have 
heard it played right or won't climb 
down from their shelf of symphonic 
snobbery 

Personally, I love it. (But, then, 
I'ma jazzand Western movie addict 
too.) | could sit a long time and listen 
to real fiddlers play and sing: 


As I was a-goin’ down the road, 
Tired team and a heavy load, 
Crack my whip and the leader 
sprung , 


I say day-day to the wagon tongue. 


And | could sit longer and hear 
Patti Page sing The Tennessee Waltz 
or | Went to Wedding. Such 
“country 
style,” which ts just hillbilly, moun- 
tain and river music highfalutined to 
sell it to the Yankees 


You 


songs now are called 


To those who can't abide native 
music, from spirituals to blues to 
jazz to country style, the South also 
has opera and symphonies. We do 
not have great symphony orchestras, 
but we have some pretty good ones, 
for we are a musical people, from 
Debussy to Jelly Roll Morton. The 
sun reddens our necks and browns 
our brows, but the moon makes us 
mellow and we just naturally dance 
and sing, joree on the levees and 
hooray in the hills 

There is too much controversy on 
how, when and where jazz and the 
blues started for me to stick out my 
neck. | have a hunch man has been 
singing blues songs since he was dis- 
possessed from the Garden of Eden. 
However, it is generally conceded 
that the blues, as we know them, 
came out of the Mississippi Valley 
country; the musical wail of Negroes, 
crying out against something they 
a sob 


about rain and wind and women, 


could not put their fingers on 


rivers and sweat, the misery and the 
joy of loving and living. Jazz sup- 
posedly came out of New Orleans. 
but if somebody wants to jump up 
and claim he knew a fellow who was 
playing jazz up at the forks of some 
bayou or creek long before it hit New 
Orleans — well, | won't argue. 

When 


see it advertised, remember it’s for 


Southern hospitality you 
sale; and when you hear folks brag 
about it, keep your fingers crossed 
Real hospitality never is emblazoned 
The Old South was 


an open house where you were wel- 


on the doormats 


come to visit awhile, and there still is 
a holdover from this if you are sensi- 
tive enough to accept it and never go 
looking for it 

This Southern hospitality, or the 
lack of it, is the thing that irks visti- 
tors most. Every there 


day are 


Continued on Page 76 
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Continued from Page 71 
screams —“*Where is this Southern 
hospitality you hear so much about?” 
The outcries usually come from folks 
who have been arrested for speeding 
and taken before some village court 
which refuses to accept a check on 
the Chase National Bank. 

In the old days, a stranger was 
welcome in the big houses and cabins 
because there was no other place for 
him to go. Then, too, he was a new 
face, something to break the mo- 
notony. Besides, it was no trouble to 
slice another ham and throw another 
chicken in the skillet, and there was 
lots of sleeping room 

The big houses had servants and 
the cabins had big families to share 
the work. But now we shop at super- 
markets. We can't step outside any- 
more and wring a chicken’s neck and 
beat up a new batch of biscuits. And 
what big houses are left mostly are 
owned by Yankees or the South’s 
new rich, and the new rich don't 
fling open their doors to every Tom, 
Dick and Harry called Joe, which ts 
one reason they're rich. 

The that Southern homes 
overflow with servants and that the 


idea 


smoked 
hams and three-story cakes is ludi- 


sideboards groan under 
crous. Most Southern housewives do 
their own work. Some can afford a 
baby sitter now and then and maybe 
a woman-by-the-day for one or two 
days a week. But a full-time servant 
is a real luxury and even the family 
cook, if you can afford one, ts likely 
to drive to work in her own car. 
Southern temperaments may long 
for the-latchstring-is-always-out hos- 
pitality, but our economy no longer 
is geared to such pleasures. Never- 
theless, we still feel a pinch of con- 
science when our friends go to hotels 
and a ping of guilt when we can’t ask 
strangers to drop by and stay a week. 
I never noticed that the South is 
any friendlier than any other section, 
but even Northern folks disagree 
Two friends of ours here in Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina, are Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold Walters, from upstate 
New York. | asked them about it 
and they said emphatically that the 
South is friendlier than the North 
“The first thing | noticed when | 
South,” Mrs 


“was the soft voices in the stores and 


came Walters said, 
at the farmers’ markets; everybody 
laughing and taking time to talk. The 
next thing | noticed was the polite- 
ness, the friendliness. The plumber 
comes to fix a pipe and takes time to 
pass a few friendly words.” 

1 didn’t have the heart to tell Mrs 
Walters that the time it took the 
plumber to pass a few friendly words 
might show up on the bill 

Southern violence. Now here ts the 
paradox. For the singing, laughing, 
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easygoing Southerner of fact, fic- 
tion and fancy not only is the most 
violent of all Americans but perhaps 
the most violent of all men who keep 
records of their own violence. And 
this has nothing to do with relation- 
ships between whites and Negroes or 
lynchings. As this was written, the 
last lynching was in 1951, and only 
The Ku Klux Klan, 


never wholly a Southern institution 


one that year 


since Reconstruction days, has been 
discredited and some of its leaders 
have been jailed. The vigilante spirit 
is diminishing, although it crops out 
here and there, usually against 
“communists” rather than racial or 
religious minorities 

Southern violence is, by and large, 
spontaneous: it’s against neighbors, 
and usually white against white and 
Negro against Negro. Tell the aver- 
age Southerner the homicide rate in 
the South is ten times that of New 
England —he just won't believe you. 

He never sees any crime. Often, he 
doesn’t even lock his front door. 
When you say crime to him, he 


thinks of the New York water front, 


of Murder, Inc., of Chicago gangs, 
of big-city race riots. Organized 
crime is rather rare in the South, so 
it’s hard for the Southerner to be- 
lieve that the Anglo-Saxon South 
actually, the Afro-Saxon Souih 
produces the shootingest, cuttingest, 
killingest, fightingest folks in the 
country. Pull the record on him that, 
for example, Charlotte, North Car- 
olina— the “city of churches” — has 
one of the highest homicide rates ol 
any American city, then he’s flab- 
bergasted and challenges the record 
The Southerner may argue that 
the difference ts the Negro, and, by 
and large, he is right. In some states 
the rate of homicide among Negroes 
is ten times that among whites. Let it 
be said quickly that crime among ed- 
ucated and prosperous Negroes 1s no 
higher than crime among educated 
and prosperous whites, and this ts 
true in Chicago as well as in Atlanta 
The problem is more acute in the 
South simply because there are more 
Negroes, and the white Southerner, 
until it is called to his attention, ts 
prone to shrug off violence among 
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The world below the Mason and Dixon's line has put its own patina on Amer- 
ican speech. This applies not only to soft and courtly accents but to individual 
words, some of them still regional in character, others part of our general na- 
tional vocabulary, all of them familiar. A partial selection follows 


Plantation simply means an area planted in crops, but its meaning in the 
American South ts overlaid with special layers of white columns, magnolias 
and crinoline. To most Americans the word immediately evokes something 
like the Tara estate in Gone With the 


Bourbon is the name of a string of French kings and a county in Kentucky 
From the former comes its application to extreme right-wing politicos, from 


the latter, its crowning glory in the distillery business, a refined version of corn 


Julep in general is any sweetened spirituous drink, but in the South its par- 
ticular meaning ts a frosted concoction of bourbon and mint, about the proper 
preparation of which there are more theories than blades of bluegrass in Ken- 
tucky. Kentuckians may be miffed to find that the first noted use of the word 


but then that was a rum-and-sugar julep 


Carpetbagger came into general usage in Reconstruction days to describe 
the Yankee entrepreneur or politician who descended on the desolated South 
to make his fortune, with all his belongings contained in a portmanteau made 


Damyankee wasn't and isn’t a compliment, though time has worn it down 


to a half-comic term. It means, of course, a Northerner, especially one of New 


Grits stands for any coarsely-ground grain, but its most usual Southern ap- 
plication ts to hominy. Northerners sometimes think of grits as a plebeian dish 
when actually it is a superior cereal either for breakfast or for more substantial 


meals, as witness the old Jelly-Roll Morton jazz classic All For Grits and Gravy 


Hush puppies are odds and ends of bread dipped in the drippings from fried 


fish. They get their name from the fish-fry practice of throwing same to the 


Chitlins spells out to chitterlings, a proper English word of indefinite deriva- 
tion (possibly from the Germanic Autte/n) for the small intestines of pigs. They 


are a Variety of tripe, but properly fried or broiled they have a special niche in 


You-all has caused a million arguments into which we refuse to be drawn 
Southern purists say the term ts used only in the plural and makes a very sen 
sible addition to speech when one ts addressing more than one person. North- 
erners imitating Southerners use it indiscriminately for “you."’ Whatever its 


proper grammatical position, it 1s a firmly entrenched part of Southern speech. 
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Piper at parade rest 
Clan Wallace Tartan 
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Famed are the clans of Scotland 


...their colorful tartans worn in glory 


through the centuries. Famous, too, 
is Dewar’s White Label and 
Victoria Vat, forever and always a 


wee bit o’ Scotland in a bottle! 
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Negro Southerners as Saturday- 
night brawling. He assumes it does 
not affect the white community, but 
of course it does. Some Southerners 
have come to realize that one poor, 
ignorant man—usually a Negro 
bored, resentful and frustrated, full 
of raw whisky and swinging a switch 
knife in a two-bit crap game—that 
man is a mildewed spot on the social 
fabric of the community 

Phe South is making tremendous 
strides for the economic, educational 
Negro 
Southerners. Maybe not fast enough, 


and social betterment of 
but then something like the Supreme 
Court ruling against segregation in 
public schools comes up to push the 
South ahead even faster. But that 
debate does not belong here. So, let 
no Yankees jump up and _ start 
pointing fingers. Because the South 
will suggest that you leave mid-town 
Manhattan long enough to visit 
Harlem before you chunk any rocks. 

It is also true that the white 
Southerner does more fighting and 
shooting than his Northern’ kins- 
man. Why? 

The pat “hot- 


suggesting 


answer is the 
blooded Southerner,” 
that our climate makes us more im- 
petuous in love and anger. And cli- 
mate does figure init. Our long warm 
seasons enable us to commingle 
more— at picnics, frolics and such. 
Hence, the opportunity is nigh be- 
cause it takes two to make a fight 

The code of honor—that a man 
should revenge any wrong? Fiddle- 
sticks. Most of our violence is done 
by men who don’t know the differ- 
ence between honor and orneriness 
But wait a minute the exaggerated 
individualism of the Southerner 
might be a clue, for there is an under- 
current of feeling among us that a 
man is supposed to do his own fight- 
ing, that there are certain things a 
man doesn’t take, that there are 
times when a man doesn’t call the 
cops but reaches for the first thing 
handy stick, stone, knife or gun 
and wades in 

Southern women. In some of the 
weirdest imagery since the myth of 
Medusa, folks think that 


Southern women somehow are dif- 


some 
ferent from other women. These 
thinkers are the intellectual kinsmen 
of those who believe that French 
women are more amorous than other 
women, English women more aloof 
and that German women make bet- 
ter housewives. Just how or why 
Southern women are different has 
never been satisfactorily explained 
and yet it is astonishing how many 
Northerners believe the fictioneers 
who insist upon cataloguing our 
women into several types 

These types are headed by the 


Southern belle, always soft as cotton 
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on the surface and tough as whit- 
leather inside. She has a cameo at 
her throat, tiny feet, a tight bodice 
and no brains. She rolls her eyes and 
other things and sirups her words 
and always gets her man, thus indi- 
cating she has more brains than the 
myth-makers admit. She is lascivious 
in the moonlight and_ religiously 
radiant in the sunlight. At fifty, I'm 
tuckered out looking for her. 

The “hit” parade comes next, the 
drudge who says, “Hit ain’ta gonna 
rain” and “If hit do hit won't be a 
pretty day.” 
hungry or turnip-hungry. She has a 


She is always love- 


hacking cough, pellagra, and her feet 
always hurt. But she can chop out a 
cotton field in a day and handle a 
pistol like Annie Oakley 

Close behind her comes the sprite, 
usually swamp or mountain. She is 
brown-legged and looks like she has 
lived on water cress all her life. Shy, 
big-eyed——she is back there in the 
shadows until somebody really un- 
derstands her and reaches out for 
her, like offering a cabbage to a 
fawn, and then the mainspring ts 
sprung and she’s a Southern woman 
in love. She reminds me of Psyche, 
the girl on the White Rock bottle. 

Then there’s the gumption and 
get-up-and-git type, like Scarlett 
O'Hara. And then the mink among 
the little foxes 

That Southern women are like all 
other women (except for certain 
speech differences) seems to be a fact 
the rest of the nation will not accept. 
They prefer the myth and I say let 
them have it. At least it distinguishes 
our women from their sisters 

The South tries to laugh at this 
nonsense, but really we squirm at 
movies and books and plays which 
make our women seem so silly. Yet 
we ourselves are largely responsible 
You can't go around orating about 
Pure Southern Womanhood and 
making big talk that Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, or the State of Kentucky has the 
most beautiful women in the world, 
that Dallas, Texas, has the best- 
dressed women in the world, without 
some of the twaddle rubbing off on 
other folks: for nonsense 1s con- 
tagious. We understand it in the 
South because, to us, exaggeration 1s 
a way of humor 

Surely every Southerner knows 
that New York City has more beau- 
tiful women and more ugly women, 
more wise women and more stupid 
women than any other city in the 
country for the simple reason that 
New York City has more women 
But a Southerner will walk down 
Fifth Avenue, ogling more beautiful 
women than he ever saw before, and 
say, “Down where I live the women 
are so pretty that the stars wink 


when they pass by.” 





The Southern-woman myth does 
have a basis of fact. In the early days 
of the Southern colonies there were 
not enough white women to go 
around and the man who had a true 
wife and a true gun was fortunate in- 
deed. So he kept his gun clean and 
his wife protected because these were 
his priceless possessions. 

Then came the plantation era, and 
with it the Southern lady whose 
daughter was a Southern belle. 
Daughters were trained for one 
purpose—matrimony. This state re- 
quired a man, and man had to be 
enticed. The method was simple, 
direct and primitive: a twinkling 
eye, a dancing foot, good food, a 
gay song and the pistol-backed code 
that a marriage contract was pre- 
requisite to conjugal favors. 

Of course, the average Southern 
woman of those days lived in a cabin 
and was lucky if half her children 


survived babyhood. But the story of 


Troy comes from Helen, not from 
the slave women—and so it was with 
the South. 

We do not cloister our women or 
bow down to them. We just bow to 
them. There’s a difference. I’ve heard 
it said that you can spot a Southern 
man anywhere because he will re- 
move his hat in an elevator, and that 
a Southern woman will expect a man 
to open the door for her. That's not 
true, the South will say, and then put 
it this way, “A lady expects a gentle- 
man to open the door.” Again 
there’s a difference. 

You'll hear it said that Southern 
women are swooning, helpless, giddy 
things who know how to wrap men 
around their fingers. In the next 
breath you will hear that Southern 
men work their women in the fields. 
Something is cockeyed. 

You'll hear it said that Southern 
women are sloppy housekeepers who 
sweep the dirt under the rugs and 
feed their men greasy food. Then 
you'll hear that Southern women 
know how to “get the man.”’ Some- 
thing doesn’t add up. 


It may come as a surprise to 
Northern women who have a fixed 
idea of the Southern woman to know 
that Southern women have a fixed 
idea of the Northern woman: she has 
big feet and spends her waking hours 
scrubbing floors, boiling potatoes, 
washing clothes, carrying a slogan in 
a picket line and nagging her hus- 
band to an early grave. Preposter- 
ous? All preconceptions are pre- 
posterous. 

I took the question of Southern 
women to women themselves and 
the answers tell their own story. I 
asked Mrs. Street. She was born in 
Mississippi, but prefers New York. 
“Yes,” she said. “There is a differ- 
ence in Southern and Northern 
women. Down here we wear stoles 
more often and don’t have to go as 
far to get sun-tanned.” 

Then | asked our twenty-one-year- 
old daughter, who has divided her 
life between the North and the 
South. 

She said: “When Southern girls 
go North they often deliberately 
act Southern to get attention. North- 
ern girls do the same when they 
come down here. It soon passes.” 

A Midwestern lady who doesn't 
want her name printed put it this 
way: “Of course there’s a difference. 
I've been in the South about a year 
and I’ve never seen such helpless 
women get so much done.” 

A year from now this lady will be 
Stepping back to let a gentleman 
open a door and will be ready to 
challenge all Yankees who insist 
there’s a difference between Mary 
Doe of New York City and Miss 
Mary Lou Doe of Charleston. 

And yet the South is female. Our 
rivers are male—Old Man Missis- 
sippi and all his sons. Nothing down 
here is neuter, thank the good Lord. 
The South herself is a she. Like 
ships. Like France. Like cats. Like 
railroad trains. 

And there is one truth about the 
South that is not a myth at all: the 
South 


she endures. THE END 





INSIDE TV 
Continued from Page 60 


producer. The producer was a pest, 
and kept wandering about, interfer- 
ing with rehearsal. A Break came up 
in which a camera had to shift twelve 
feet in eight seconds. On the PL 
the Party Line phone circuit con- 
necting all crews and floor managers 
with the director and technical di- 
rector—Shelley gave the order: “two. 
Break left.” 

“That guy's in the way,” the cam- 
eraman reported. 

“Go!” Shelley ordered. 


The camera Broke, ran over the 
agency man and knocked him down. 
He stayed off the floor from then on. 

The Fearless (trade name) camera 
dolly is more flexible than the ped- 
estal. The Fearless pans, tilts, raises 
and lowers and has a long tongue for 
sweeps. It elevates to about seven 
feet. It's handled by a cameraman, a 
pusher and a cable man who watches 
the cables to keep them from getting 
snarled. The tongue can be a source 
of danger; Fred Waring once got 
clobbered in the head by a Fearless 

The Houston crane is similar to 
the Fearless, but bigger, heavier, and 
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even more flexible. It’s handled by a 
cameraman who sits on a saddle be- 
hind the camera, a driver who steers 
the motor-driven job, a cable man 
and a tongue man. It can rise to 
about nine feet. At CBS the Hous- 
tons are electrically controlled. On 
the Perry Como show, once, the con- 
trols of a Houston jammed and it 
ran wild. It rumbled all over the 
Stage, smashing sets, scattering peo- 
ple until it rammed into a brick wall. 

Incidentally, the occupational haz- 
ards of TV are so extreme (witness 
Jackie Gleason’s broken ankle) that 
insurance companies are reluctant to 
sell accident policies to those in the 
business. They also hesitate to insure 
against theft. It's a shameful thing to 
report, but the thefts in TV studios 
hats, coats, money, jewelry, watches, 
luggage—are scandalous. Experi- 
enced actors wear old clothes, leave 
jewelry at home, and bring costumes 
and make-up in paper bags. 

The most trivial incident can de- 
stroy a well-planned show. Last 
spring Gary Merrill was doing The 
Mask, in which he narrated the 
opening and then participated in the 
dramatic action. Standing in the 
wings, Gary was wearing cans (ear- 
phones) so that he could pick up his 
narration cues on the PL. After he 


finished his narration, he took off 


the cans, put them down carefully 
and made his entrance. Unfortu- 
nately he placed the cans just under 
a sound boom, so throughout the 


rest of The Mask the tinny voice of 


the director could be heard in the 
background calling camera shots: 
“Take Three, Two hold ... Take 
Two, Three hold, One dolly back for 
medium group...” 

One missed line brought about a 
most horrendous chain of catas- 
trophes on another hour show. An 
actor was playing an intimate two- 
scene with an actress on board a 
transatlantic plane. He forgot his 
lines and the action stalled. In des- 
peration, the director called for the 
camera to Break from the plane and 
go to the announcer for the com- 
mercial, The announcer was caught 
unawares, with the script in his 
hand, memorizing the commercial. 
The announcer tried to fake the com- 
mercial and started stammering. 

But that camera Break had been 
designated as the cue to the stage- 
hands for a snowfall. And, imme- 
diately, snow began to fall. The snow 
had been the prearranged cue for a 
skating number and when the skaters 
saw the snow, they whipped onto the 
set in front of the stuttering an- 
nouncer and went into their act, 
wondering why the music hadn't be- 
gun. The director tried to extricate 
himself from total disaster by Break- 
ing a camera back to the plane over 
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the Atlantic. It caught the actor 
growling to the actress: “In forty 
years in the theater I’ve never gone 
up in my lines, but this damned 
medium ” Then he noticed that 
the camera was on him. He tried to 
pick up the scene, failed, and finally, 
in utter disgust, got up, opened the 
door of the plane, and stepped out. 

Perhaps the most terrifying tech- 
nical problem is time. It’s notenough 
to line up all the ducks and bring 
them down with one shot, you have 
to fire that shot in precisely twenty- 
nine minutes and thirty seconds. 
And the seconds are monstrously 
important. Everything is so carefully 
dovetailed that a fifteen-second dif- 
ference can create a crisis. Long, 
long ago, when radio was new, it’s 
said that the famous John Reber, of 
J. Walter Thompson, was doing a 
show and discovered that he was 
running ten minutes over. He picked 
up the control-booth phone, called 
upstairs and bought ten more min- 
utes from NBC. This may be a 
legend; certainly it can’t be done to- 
day. Most assuredly not on TV. 

Last spring Arthur Godfrey ran 
fifteen seconds over on his Monday- 
night show. CBS didn’t dare cut 
him off. Consequently they had to 
pick up fifteen seconds. They 
couldn't do it on the following show, 
1 Love Lucy, because that’s on film. 
Red Buttons followed / Love Lucy. 

That night Elliot Reid was on the 
Buttons show, and since he played 
the lead in the movie Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes, and was a name, his 
agent had arranged to have him 
billed beneath Red in the closing 
credits. Joe Silver, Red’s straight 
man that night, who normally 
would have that credit spot, was 
shifted down. Joe got angry. Reid 
tried to soothe him. It was all un- 
necessary. CBS had fifteen seconds 
to make up, remember? Guess what 
was cut. Right. The credits. 

The star of a show is usually so 
caught up with his own problems 
that he’s indifferent to the over-all 
production picture. One star com- 
pletely loused up a rehearsal schedule 
because he didn’t like rhododen- 
drons. He was rehearsing on a set 
designed by Stewart Chaney, one of 
the greatest set designers in the 
theater. It was a studio interior, and 
outside the French windows, twenty 
feet upstage, Chaney had placed 
rhododendron bushes. 

This star noticed the rhododen- 
drons and refused to rehearse un- 
ul they were changed. Everything 
stopped for one hour while a prop 
man searched for a florist’s shop (it 
was Sunday). They settled, eventu- 
ally, for calla lilies. That little spate 
of temperament cost $520 ($500 for 
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the lost hour, $20 for the flowers) 


and wrecked the show schedule. 


Let’s get back to Tad Knickers 
and his gun. On Friday the cast 
assembles for rehearsal. Enter: Cas- 
sie Vaughn, a white-blond Irish girl, 
hypersensitive, beautiful, talented, 
neurotic. She earns twenty-five thou- 
sand a year in TV and hands over a 
fifth to her analyst. Next: Ed Buck- 
stone, former opera singer, dis- 
tinguished character actor, a breath 
of old Drury Lane and one of the 
leading raconteurs of The Players 
Club. Then: Dave Keating, pro- 
fessional villain, whose sneer impels 
naive Squares to write letters to the 
networks denouncing his villainy. 
Then: Sonny Leonard, former Hol- 
lywood child star, now a brilliant 
utility actor. Sonny lives and works 
like one of those speeded-up shots 
in an old Mack Sennett comedy. 
He's the manic’s manic. 

The small fry —bit players and 
extras arrive and at last the star, 
wearing a white polo coat over black 
satin lounging pajamas. Tad Knick- 
ers is thirty-five, a Philadelphia boy 
who grew up around South Broad 
Street. As a kid he wasn’t good 
enough at sports to win admiration. 
Then he discovered he had a talent 
for mimicry. He mimed and imi- 
tated, competed in amateur nights, 
got a job with a traveling burlesque 
company, worked furiously learning 
the craft. The fact that he wasn't 
naturally funny meant nothing. 

The reason Tad flopped in Holly- 
wood with his one-man theater was 
because his routines were blue. The 
L.A. police forced him to clean up 
his material. Cleaned up, Tad 
Knickers was nowhere. But Tad 
knows every gimmick in his business. 
He is trained, experienced, pro- 
fessional. 

Now he’s a star budgeted for four 
thousand dollars a week. He knows 
he has to lay it on the line with the 
first show. He knows that if this 
show fails, no matter who’s really at 
fault writers, directors, actors, pro- 
ducers— Tad Krickers willbe blamed. 
That's the price you pay for being 
the star. The reviewers will say: Tad 
Knickers is a very un-funny guy. 
And Tad Knickers may go back to 
barnstorming at one bill a week. 

There are interesting aspects to 
this first Friday afternoon reading. 
Although every actor is up on his 
part, all pretend to use their scripts 
This is an ancient and kindly theater 
custom to save the face of any un- 
fortunate who may be a slow study. 
If any of the cast really are poor 
studies, TelePrompTers may have 
to be rented, and stationed at stra- 


tegic spots around the stage. A roll, 


on which the script is printed in 
large type, slowly unwinds so that 
the actors can glance at it and re- 
fresh their memories. TelePrompTer 
rental comes to $400. 

If it wasn’t for TelePrompTers 
and a similar device called Tele-Q 
the daytime TV soap operas could 
never get on. It's almost impossible 
to memorize the day-to-day parts on 
soaps because the dialogue must be 
repetitious (to enable viewers who 
have missed shows to catch up). As 
Julian Funt, author of Young Doctor 
Malone and City Hospital says: “*\t's 
just talk about talk.” 


TelePrompTer isn’t feasible for 
the Tad Knickers show because it’s 
comedy and the lines are never set. 
A constant effort is made to sharpen 
the jokes and heighten the situations. 
As Tad Knickers reads his part, he 
keeps altering his lines, searching for 
better laughs. The cast laughs help- 
fully at each change, but the writers 
listen critically. Sometimes they go 
along with Tad; more often not. 

The over-all feeling is a warm sense 
of co-operation. Everyone is plug- 
ging to make this the best show pos- 
sible. Everyone is preparing to fight 
the common enemy—the forty mil- 
lion Squares who will be sitting out 
there Monday night watching the 
show and making like critics. 

Saturday, the company begin: 
walking through the show. Again, 
as a gesture of courtesy, everyone 
carries a script. But now the human 
element begins to operate. In the 
first place, Tad is insanely jealous 
of Milton Berle. He keeps throwing 
temper tantrums and shouting: 
“You can’t do this to me! Berle 
would never stand for this!’ Tad 
does not like the way Ed Buckstone 
reads his lines. Somehow, Ed's 
tempo throws Tad off. It’s a sure 
thing Buckstone will never work the 
Tad Knickers show again. Cassie 
Vaughn hates Tad, but she’s so 
responsive to his terror of failing 
that she’s extra kind to him. He 
senses her kindness. It’s a sure thing 
she'll work the show again, and 
often. Have you forgotten the gun” 

Now Andy Flanagan is prowling 
around the rehearsal, directing the 
actors and placing them in positions. 
He knows where the cameras can 
be and can't be. Despite the fact 
that the cast is working on chalk 
lines which show only the position 
of the sets, Andy can visualize the 
set and directs the actors with un- 
erring accuracy. This is what en- 
ables him to put a show on with a 
minimum of camera rehearsal. 

On Sunday they rehearse in the 
network studio. After eight hours’ 
rehearsal, the show is beginning t 
get stale to Tad. He’s had no aud) 





ence response to reassure him, and 
he begins to worry. He searches his 
memory for sure-fire effects and 
comes up with an old bit. 

“Look,” Tad says. “I got a great 
switch on the payoff. Instead of me 
getting the girl, | decide to commit 
suicide. | got this club, see? I bang 
it on my head and then we do the 
Star-trap bit. Great sight gag. 
Sure-fire.” 

Jerry and Bullets wince. “No, 
Tad,” they explain. “It’s just a sight 
gag. Great, but wrong for this show. 
This isa book show, see? The whole 
point is that you get the girl in spite 
of everything. If you don't get the 
girl, the story means nothing.” 

“The star-trap is better,” Tad 
says stonily. 

“It’s great, Tad, but not for this 
show,” the writers coax. “We'll save 
the star-trap for another spot.” 

“The star-trap is best,” Tad in- 
SISIS. 

He doesn’t know for sure, but he’s 
desperate. The star-trap always got 
a sure-fire laugh. The star-trap ts a 
routine they used to do in burlesque. 
There was a trap door in the stage 
marked by a star-shaped outline. 
Tad would be clobbered in the head, 
Stagger to the star-trap and dis- 
appear through the stage. Below 
was a springboard which bounced 
him up onto the stage again. It never 
failed. Tad doesn’t want to fail this 
time. He wants his star-trap. 

Jerry and Bullets appeal to Andy 
Flanagan. Andy tries to dissuade 
Tad Knickers. He fails. Andy ap- 
peals to Don Chase. Don tries to 
dissuade Tad Knickers. Don fails. 
He appeals to Charley Accountman. 
Charley says: “What do I care about 
star-traps? Are the commercials 
O.K.?” Don says the commercials 
are O.K. “Then let Knickers have 
his gimmick. We're selling Whirling 
Willy, is all.” 

Don gets crafty. “Right. Then 
budget us for an extra yard and a 
half.” 

“Fifteen hundred! For what?” 

“That's what itll cost to build 
the trap.” 

“Then it’s out. Tell Knickers the 
client says no!” 

Monday, show day, rehearsal is 
loaded with dynamite. Tad Knickers 
is furious about the vetoed star-trap. 
(Don't forget the gun that’s coming.) 
He hates and distrusts Jerry and 
Bullets so much that he’s scouted a 
couple of new writers. They appear 
at the rehearsal, and sneer at the 
script. 

As a result of the tension, the cast 
begins a nervous fressing. They are 
constantly sending out for coffee, 
sandwiches, soda pop, candy. The 
amount of neurotic eating during 


IV rehearsals would astonish you, 


but not a psychic rist. This is one 
reason why so many people in TV 
have ulcers. 

Early afternoon, the 
camera crews and the technical 


Monday 


director watch a run-through to get 
an idea of camera positions —those 
stiffs watch and never crack a smile 
Later, the orchestra arrives for 
rehearsal, and the dear musicians 
laugh uproariously at every joke. 
The cast feels better. Then the agency 
brass arrive, and they're so busy 
worrying about the commercials 
they pay no attention to the show 

By four o'clock, when camera re- 
hearsal begins, the pressures are 
close to the bursting point. Tad 
Knickers’ wife has hysterics in the 
dressing room. (The cast learns she 
is convinced her husband ts having 
an affair with a busty extra Flana- 
gan hired because she’s his wife's 
best friend.) Ed 
appears from rehearsal for an hour 


Buckstone  dis- 


and comes back apparently drunk. 
(The cast learns, a week later, that he 
had an epileptic fit in the john.) 
They break for dinner at seven. 
During the dinner break the follow- 
ing takes Knickers 
faints. Andy Flanagan has a one- 


place: Tad 


hour conference with the writers on 
his dramatic show. Jerry Stutz and 
Bullets McFarland make the final 
revisions on the script for next week's 
Knickers show. Dave Keating films 
a one-minute spot commercial for a 
soap for which he will get $75 every 
time it’s shown. Cassie Vaughn 
phones her analyst. Charley Ac- 
client. Ed 
Buckstone dines at the Players Club. 
Don Chase reads T. S. Eliot. 

The show reassembles at eight 


countman phones the 


o'clock for the final dress rehearsal. 
It is a debacle. Tad Knickers has 
hysterics, snatches a saw from a 
carpenter and tries to hack a hole in 
the stage. He is removed to his dress- 
ing room. Charley Accountman tells 
his wife to forget about the trip to 
Europe. Andy Flanagan phones his 
agent from the control booth and 
drawls: “I want out, man. | want 
out. Get me off this hook.” 

At a quarter to nine the network 
opens the studio doors to six hun- 
dred free spectators. Most of them 
are under eighteen, and fans of Tad 
Knickers. They are noisy and rude. 
Nancy 
Holland arrives, gowned as for an 
opening at the Met. She steals a 
glance at the credit drum to make 


At ten minutes to nine 


sure her name is there 

Atfive minutes to nine, Tad comes 
out on stage and does a brief warm- 
up. It’s so blue that the network man 
who's there to observe the show 
turns pale. Tad’s fans are delighted 
They yell affectionate insults. It’s 
almost like Hollywood again, but 
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Exclusive! 
AIR-SEA CRUISES 
to EUROPE and the MEDITERRANEAN (22-40-50 AS ) 


FROM NEW YORK 


Exciting new cruises by air and sea to 11 countries in Europe and 
Near East. Fly S-A-S overnight, over-the-weather to Europe. Visit 
London, Paris, Copenhagen, Rome all Western Europe. Cruise the 
Mediterranean on AMERICAN EXPORT LINES, see Egypt and 
Greece. Includes round trip by air, cruise, hotels, meals, sightseeing, 
taxes. Independent tours begin weekly. From $1,399, 
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MADRID 
to EUROPE and MEDITERRANEAN GRANADA 
Fashionable — fabulous —and for you! Swim mies 
and sun in the singing lands of the Mediterranean ae 
the gaiety of the Riviera — the colorful a 
om in the paiely o i Iviera rw COMOTTU ROME 
lite of London, Paris, Rome. Leave New York CAPRI 
any week. Three tours, 22-42 days, from $1,078. NAPLES 
Travel in luxury with favorable dollar exchange SICILY 


Thrilling! 
SKI TOURS to Europe's FASTEST SLOPES 


Skiers, here’s your chance for a perfect holiday! Fly overnight 
to Europe in a luxurious S-A-S DC-6B, then by fast train to world’s 
finest ski centers, high in the mountains of Norway, the Alps 
or Tyrol. Deep powder snows, bright sunshine and sheltered 
slopes make skiing perfect till late spring. Six tours, include 
round trip by air, trains, hotels, meals, taxes ) 
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THE ROYAL VIKING 

Continental cuisine, vintage wines. 
Sleeping comfort of air-foam berths 
or seats converted to dormettes. 










GO NOW—PAY LATER, if you wish, 


on S-A-S Sienature Travel Plan, 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 










4 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y¥. SCAVDINAVIAN 
Fettestensnptngge AIRLINES SYSTEM = 
1 Si nl FIRST OVER THE POLE 
| ‘ 

y NAME a ~<a Ee ; i 
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1 avpress__ : | 
i | | Air Sea Cruises bhi Tours { 
I Sun Tours Pay Later Plan 
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TOURS * CRUISES * TRAVEL SERVICES 


“CONSULT THE MAN 


WHO’S BEEN THERE” 


Mart travel Bureau offers a profenional service of 
travel experts who hove been there to all the dis 
' Greatest tourist interest — throughout the 
i Round the World We compile 
order tor individual, ndependent 
d tickets (or you may 
tours 
modified of estended 
1 preferences Rates include aw of seo trans 
m, hotels motor drives ane Te of our repre 
sentatives who meet you 
Bouse we wome owe span, Hong Ke 
dia, Leban Turkey, Greece 45 > a of 
ore $1975 mug ~g the : Fever He Lond, twael 
Bome, Paris, London Also trips Fi amoa, Tahiti 
New Zealand, Austra iva gapore, Manila 
ROUND SOUTH amamen Panan Peru, Chile 
Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil 4 weeks of more $1242 up 
tueort Complete selection of escorted te 
ndependent trips. 4 weeks vonths $524 up 
AMEESEA National Parks, Canada, Mesico, Guate 
ala, Germuda, West Indies, Alaska, Hawa on 


yrs OF 


Call of write, advising of your specific travel require- 
ments Your inquiry will receive persone! attention 
of our expert whe has “been there” most recently 


r — TRAVEL 
BUREAU 


Seth fieer, CMPINE STATE SUILOING, NEW YORK | | 
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Civ OO Cit PN CcIT 
NOW YOU CAN 


“Haw your oun Tip To 


New tolder issued by CIT, one of the 
tlds foremost travel organizats 
hows you how to plas wien tray 
tye Mean thandCe mice} cnn 4 
the West Indu tell u howl 


where t tay, how much it will cost 


Write for your free copy 
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CUT reaver service, inc. 
Dept S$, 11 W. 42 St, New York 36, 6. Y 
el Anueles « San Francisco 


CITRON CIT MM CIT 








HEMPHILL 


WORLD CRUISES 


World Travel — One of Life's Great Experiences 


rit “ ‘ d 


< 
CAPE TO CAIRO — jan 
12th tours through Africa 
AROUND THE WORLD. Southern Hemiaphere 
Feb. tt new South Pa « route leaturing Alrica 
“1 daye 
AROUND THE weans Northern Hemuaphere 
Bt Je, Mar if On 16th escorted am te 
ff me thin ing. 73 days 
if hy anouwo SOUTH AMERICA — Jan. 28 
’ at if Viet a nines ) summertime im 
“GE” South Ameri. $ days 


hur tith and 


/ “We knew becouse we've y been 
there—often and recently.” 
HEMPHILL senvic nc 


TRiow 14 ‘ \ageles 17, Calitornia 
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Ss aoe enter 


Ford's » Peotgihnts r Travel Guidebook x 
: : + ‘ LOWER COST TR 


vean r smal 
‘Ford * “Freighter Feared C,uide book 
wi me ‘ ' here 
Mail $2 today for new winter 1954-55 edition 
KENNETH FORD, Publisher, Dept. H 
2041 Glendop Ave 





EUROPE + HAWAII 
MEXICO . U.S. + CANADA 


See your 
youpy\ yan <a | 

or write 
TOURS § | 35 Mena 


Chicago 3 
Since 1899 
A Retter Trip for the Better Trade” 


Los Angeles 25, Calif 





What 
to Wear. 
Vhere 


PLANNING A TRIP? 


LOOKING FOR A 
BON VOYAGE GIFT? 


HOLIDAY ’s new, completely revised fashion guide 


“WHAT TO WEAR WHERE” 


ix now available. 


100 authorita- 





four thousand dollars a week differ- 
ent. The clock comes up to eight- 
filty-nine. The studio waits one ag- 


onizing minute. Andy 


Flanagan 
throws the cue; the orchestra crashes, 
and the show is on the air 

To the spectator in the studio, the 
show is confusingly off-balance. The 
music blares so loud you can’t hear 
Tad half the time. The cameras and 
crews are Breaking from position 
to position so that you can't see 
the stage half the time. In the con- 
trol booth it’s like the navigation 
bridge of a submarine. There is a 
labyrinth of electronic equipment 
illuminated by giowing green moni- 
tors and scanners that pick up the 
operation of each camera. The con- 
trol crew sits in two tiers. Below and 
forward are the light and sound 
men. Above and behind sits Andy 
Flanagan, flanked by his assistant 
and the technical director. In some 
networks the director is not  per- 
mitted to communicate directly with 
his crews, but must give all orders to 
the Technical Director who relays 
them over the Party Line. In this net- 
work, Andy has the Party Line him- 
self. He works with a stop watch and 
his meticulous camera-plot of the 
show. His voice dominates the con- 
trol boothas hecalls the camera shots. 

“Slow dissolve . come in for 
tight group shot favor Knickers... 
take One, ready 
Three on a dissolve .. . take Three, 
rack out of Two . 


Three hold 


ready up on 
Knickers ll be 
take One, Three hold... 
take Three a little tighter 
one Break right and dolly back for 
a Two-shot . take Three, Two 
hold... take Two, Three hold... .” 


In the background, the voice of 


One, ready Two: 
standing 


Don Chase’s assistant can be heard, 
monotonously calling the time, in- 
dicating the show’s conformance to 
schedule in terms of seconds lost or 
gained 


“Picked up two... picked 


up five . picked up one... on 
the nose .. . lost two .. . lost 
lost twelve 

Backstage, 


the peak of hysteria 


seven 
the cast has reached 
To give their 
best performance they've hypno- 
tized themselves into believing this 
is the best show TV's ever had. 
They are terrified of the forty mil- 


TRAVEL QUIZ 


(G0). eye) -1- 


What island has 
no wheeled vehicles? 
() Capri 


You'll travel by foot if you visit 
Japan's sacred island of Itsuku. 
There are no wheeled vehicles 
allowed. Whatever transportation 
you use—wherever you travel— 
always carry your money in safe, 
convenient First National Bank of 
Chicago Travelers Checks. Only you 
can cash them. Prompt refund if lost 
or stolen. 


(1) Mackinac 0 Itsuku 


What state leads in 
automobile drivers ? 


Texas () New York ( California 


California has the most—5,803,946 
automobile drivers in 1953. On your 
driving trip, be sure you're prepared 
for all emergencies. Carry First 
National Bank of Chicago Travelers 
Checks —the checks that are 
accepted everywhere —all over the 
world (and have been for more than 
45 years). All that’s needed to cash 
them is your signature, 


Where’s the largest 
meteorite crater? 
O U.S. 


Canada’s Chubb Crater in Quebec is 
the world’s largest—almost 2 miles 
wide. Russia — as yet — hasn't 
claimed a larger one. Nor have they 
claimed a travelers check as easy to 
use as The First National Bank of 
Chicago Travelers Checks. Each 
denomination ($10, $20, $50 and 
$100) is a different color. Ask for 
them at your bank. 


(.) Canada ZC U.S.S.R. 


Contains 192 pages; lion monsters watching them. They're 


trying to ward off the jinx, the evil The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


Travelers Checks 


tive fashion sketches; photographs; charts; climate. 
» Be Bes 


Viexico. Central 


eye, bad luck. As each actor makes 


customs facts for | Canada. kKu- 


Islanels, 
Afriea, the Pacific. 


COST: 60¢ (postage prepaid). No C.O.D., please. 


HOLIDAY INFORMATION SERVICE 
Philadelphia 5, Penna. 


clothing, his first entrance, the others give 


rope, the America, South him a symbolic kick in the pants. As 


America Orient and. the each actor comes off, the others ap- 
it, 


plaud silently and blow | kisses. 
They're all laying it on the line and 
rooting for each other. 
In the empty dressing room, Jerry 
Stutz is pacing anxiously. (Bullets | For All Business and 


Independence Square has planted himself out in the audi- 


Vacation Travel 








ence to help with the laughs.) 
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Jerry's tried something different in 
this script, something he believes in. 
Only about half is left after the com- 
promising, but he’s sweating out 
that half. It all depends on the finish. 
If Knickers will only give him what 
he asked for, the show can open a 
path for Jerry from variety writing 
to dramatic writing. Watch out. 
Here comes the gun. 

Tad Knickers has never worked 
so hard. On stage he’s as sharp and 
alert as Andy is in the controls. 
Nothing escapes his attention. He 
ad-libs like a maniac, throwing the 
other actors out of step. He is su- 
perbly opportunistic, taking advan- 
tage of every break, changing busi- 
ness the last second, and throwing 
Andy's camera-plot out of step. 
Tad’s six hundred fans are warming 
up. The book show begins to turn 
into a solo spot for Knickers. 

In the controls, the network man 
who is interested only in laughs and 
is clocking them, nods quietly to the 
sound mixer. The latter surrepti- 
tiously rides the laughs higher and 
higher. In homes, 
viewers become disturbed by the 
bursts of laughter roaring out of 


forty million 


their sets, but when they turn the 
volume hear 


Knickers. They wonder if it’s time 


down, they can't 
to call the repairman again. 

Halfway through the show, Andy 
discovers that Knickers has added 
so much extra business that they're 
three minutes over. At the rate 
Knickers is going they'll be five 
minutes over by the end of the 
show. Without a flurry Andy makes 
a hard decision and phones down 
to Knickers via the floor manager 
that the five-minute quick-change 
spot for which Jerry and Bullets 
mutilated their script must be cut. 
Don Chase turns pale but doesn't 
argue. If he did, Andy would have 
him thrown out of the controls. Tad 
has a minute and fifty-nine seconds 
offstage during the second com- 
mercial. He tears up to the controls 
and bursts in. “What the hell are 
you trying to pull off?" he shouts. 
“What do you mean, cut my spot?” 

“You're over.” 

“Cut something else.” 

“There's nothing else to cut.” 

“I'm doing my spot.” 

“Then we'll go off the air before 
the show’s finished.” 

“What the hell do I care about 
that? The spots my best bit. | 

“Get back on stage, Knickers.” 

“You listen to me, damn you, 'm 
not cutting the spot.” 

Flanagan stands up, white-faced 
and icy. “Get back on stage, funny- 
man. The spot is cut. We stay with 
the book and we finish the book. 
If you try any tricks Ill take the 
camera off you and keep it off you 


for the rest of the show.” He turns. 
“Stand by One for announcer . 
ready Two... .” 

Knickers dashes back to the stage 
to get into position. Over the Party 
Line, Andy notifies the orchestra 
leader, lighting crew and camera 
crews of the cut. As the climax of the 
show approaches, Jerry Stutz sneaks 
into the controls. He is appalled by 
the bursts of laughter from the audi- 
This wasn’t planned as a 
boff-type show; it was supposed to 
be one long warm chuckle. 

Tad Knickers obeys Andy’s order 
about the cut. The show begins to 
integrate again. The audience, de- 


ence. 


spite itself, becomes wrapped tn the 
story and begins to feel the warm 
glow Jerry planned. But this means 
that the yaks stop and Knickers be- 
comes frantic. 

Just as Andy calls over his shoul- 
der: “We're in, Jerry. This one is 
paying off...” Just as the audience 
rustles in anticipation of the roman- 
tic finish, Tad Knickers turns from 
the startled Cassie Vaughn, pulls a 
prop gun out of his pocket, ad-libs 
a few lines about Death Do Thy 
Duty, claps the gun-to his temple 
and pulls the trigger. Instead of a 
shot, a red flag drops from the bar- 
rel with the word BANG on it. 

The audience is so bewildered by 
this unexpected turn that only a few 
laughs are heard. The network man 
jabs the sound man’s shoulder. He 
turns the gain up full and Bullets 
McFarland’s hearty cackle fills the 
control booth, covering the curses 
crackling there. The orchestra comes 
in full for the close, segues to Tad 
Knickers’ theme and drops to the 
background. Tad comes forward, 
beaming, makes the final live plug 
for the product, says good night and 
is faded out while his fans, now re- 
covered, applaud and whistle. 

They wrap up the show and leave. 
The actors are so high from nervous 
tension that they need half a dozen 
drinks to sober down. Tad Knickers, 
his wife and retinue, go to Toots 
men have a 
brief, grim conference and depart. 
The writers go home. Andy Flana- 
gan goes to his office, begins block- 


Shor’s. The agency 


ing his half-hour musical show, dis- 
covers he’s placed the same camera 
in three different positions at the 
same moment, gives up and goes 
home. He has a drink, chats with his 
wife, sneaks a look at his sleeping 
kids, takes two grains of Seconal 
and goes to bed. Four o'clock in the 
morning he’s shot out of bed, and 
spends three tortured hours pacing 
in the dark, redirecting the Tad 
Knickers show all over again. 
Everyone else connected with the 
show is tortured, waiting for old 
A.P.’s reaction to the gun. Charley 
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STOP SAYING 1s 100 exrensive 





‘To TRAVEL 


WITHOUT BEING RICH 


It you know ALL the ways of reaching foreign cou 
trie you don't need tantastic sums of money in order 
to travel, You could spend $850 $1000 on a one-way 
luxury steamer ticket to Buet \ire r you can get 
there tor $97 in tares via bus and rail through colortul 
Mexico, Panama, Colombia, Peru, the Andes, et 
You could spend $5000 on a luxury cruise around 
the world or $000 via connecting steamer You can 


island-hop around the West Indie i plane tor 
eral hundred dollar rsec the tshinds more leisurely 
by motor schooner tor muct much le There 
hardly a place on earth you can't reach tor le ty 


know ALL the travel way 

Norman Ford, tounder ot the Globe Trotters Clul 
ind) America top expert on low-cost travel, ha 
gathered inte ne handy booklet dozens upon dozen 
of specie travel routings to all part tthe werld 
Moexice South Ameria, Europe Niriea and th 
Mediterranean, the Par East, Australia, the South 
Sea ote that Vou Can see More at price you cut 
ifford by mbining trembter, lier, rail, bu plan 
ind other competing service 

Over and over again he proves that you can travel 
now that you don't have to watt tor me tareott day 
when you ve saved much more money 

$1 brings you his quick boreun Lands at Stay-at 


Home Price plus tw ther pricel report 
1 WHERE TO RIND THE BEST IN THE Us 
CANADA, AND MENICO) And how to ‘ 
great sections of America tor just $100 
» FREIGHTER LIFE. Your introduction to the 
one way to travel almost anywhere in the world 
Vit Passenger carryit freighter tor as litth 
is youd spend at a resort 
A really big $1 worth. Money back, of course, if mot 
satished. For your copies of all 4 wuick imply fill 
coupon 


it 





FREIGHTERS 


are the secret 
of low cost travel 
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if You Want a Vacation 
You Can Afford? 


Florida needn't be expensive notif youknow 
just where to go for whatever you seek in 
Florida. And if there's any man who can give 
you the facts you want it's Norman Ford, 
founder of the world-famous Globe Trotters 
Club. (Yes, Florida is his home whenever he 
isn't traveling!) 

His big book, Norman Ford's Florida, tells 
you, first of all, road by road, mile by mile, 
everything you'll find in Florida, whether 
you're on vacation, or looking over job, busi- 
ness, real estate, or retirement prospects 


Always, he names the hotels, motels, and 
restaurants where you can stop for the best 
accommodations and meals at the price you 
want to pay. For that longer vacation, if you 
let Norman Ford guide you, you'll find a real 
‘“paradise’’ just the spot which has every- 
thing you want 

Of course, there's much more to this big 

” 


if You Want a Job ora 
Home in Florida 


Norman tord tells you just where to head 
His talks with hundreds of personnel man 








WHERE WILL YOU GO IN FLORIDA? 


agers, business men, real estate operators, 
state officials, etc., lets him pinpoint the 
towns you want to know about if you're going 
to Florida for a ho a job with «a future, of 
a business of your own. If you've ever wanted 
torun a tourist court or own an orange grove 
he tells you today's inside story of these pop 
ular investments 


if You Want to Retire 
On a Small Income 


Norman Ford tells you exactly where you can 
retire now on the money you've got, whether 
it's « little or a lot. (If you need a part-time 
or seasonal job to help out your income, he 
tells you where to pick up extra income.) Be- 
cause Norman Ford always tells you where 
life in Florida is pleasantest on « small in- 
come, he can help you to take life easy now 

Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida 
whether you want to retire, vacation, get a 
job, buy a home, or start a business, Norman 
Ford's Florida gives you the facts you need to 
find exactly what you want. Yet this big 
book with plenty of maps and well over 100 
000 words sells for only $20 only « fraction of 
the money you'd spend needlessly if you went 
to Florida blind 


For your copy, fill out coupon below 














BARGAIN PARADISES 
OF THE WORLD 


Mexico * Majorca » West Indies * Peru 


Ik i know where to tind an tshind night mear the 
US. # nearly like Tahits in appearance, beaut and 
color even the natives sa t was moade trom a rainbow? 
(And that ts here are so low u cannot only react 
it but al stay a while tor hardly more than u'd 
spend at a resort in the t S.? 

Do you know where to find the world's best 
mountain hideaways or its most dazzling surf- 
washed coastal resorts, where even today you can 
live for a song? 

I> u know where it costs ke to spend a while 
the surrounding we pleasant, and t 
nigh pertect i lace Mex the West Indie 
Peru, brane long the Mediterranean, and in the 
world ther low cost wonderlands ¢ 

Or if you ve thought of more distant places, do 
you know which of the South Sea Islands are as 
unspoiled today as in Conrad's day? Or which is 
the one spot world travelers call t nost beautl 
ful place on earth, where two can live in sheer 
luxury, with a retinue of servants, for only $175 4 
month: 
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Bargain Paradises of the World, « big new book 
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HOW TO TRAVEL 


—and get paid for it 
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MARCH 12 


FROM NEW YORK ON THE FLAGSHIP 


NIZUW AMSTERDAM 


56 DAYS 


[7 PORTS 


INCLUDING 


<GYPT 


A cruise planned 
to take full advan 
tage of the finest 
weather around 
the entire azure 
sweep of the Medi 
terranean from 
the “Isles of the 
Blessed” and legendary Algiers 
to Naples, Egypt, the Holy 
Land and the ancient Athens of 
a golden age—unfolding a fas 
cinating panorama of history 
and scenic splendor on three 
continents 

Your “luxury hotel afloat” is 
the flagship Nieuw Amsterdam, 
staffed by master seamen, serv 
ing you with unmatched cour 
tesy and efficiency 

You will spend companion- 
able hours relaxing in luxuri- 


ous lounges and salons, spa- 


Ports of Call 
Port Said 
Sicily 


Casablanca 


Las Palmas, Canary Islands 
kayvpt. Larnaca 
Naples, Waly 
Moroces, Li 


operated by American Express 


Cyprus 
French Riv 
Portugal 
Company 


( annes 


shbon 


AND THE 


HOLY 
LAND 


Istanbul 


Complete 


cious decks, swim- 
ming pools, gay 
cafes,andnight 
clubs—and in your 
quiet, immacu- 
lately kept suite or 
stateroom 

The Nieuw Am- 
sterdam’s world-famous menus 
and lavish buffets will be “ 
versation pieces” 


con 
for years. 

You may plan a European trip 
starting with the termination of 
the cruise at Southampton or Rot 
terdam—returning in 1955 on any 
Holland-America sailing, with 
certain limitations during August 
and September 

Cruise membership is limited 
to one-half of ship capacity. All 
rooms have private bath or 
shower. Rates, including return 


accommodations to 
$1,395 


New York, start at 
bya; Haifa, Israel 


Algiers 
lurkey Palermo 
Palma 


Tripoli, Li 
Athens 
Majorca 


(reece 


era Malaga, Spain 


program of shore excursions 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


HYolanrd-Alnerica Line ‘ 


29 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 6.N Y 
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Accountman leaves next morning for 
Cleveland. 

At the Whirling Willy offices he 
discovers old A.P. is home and has 
left word for Charley to join him 
there. Charley takes a cab to A.P.’s 
magnificent 
Drive, 


home on Lakeview 
and is directed upstairs to 
A.P.’s wife 
is in bed eating lunch. A.P. lunches 
at the bedside. 

Charley shakes hands with A.P. 
and is introduced to Mrs. Willy. He 
“Well, how did 
you like your show?” 

A.P. replies. “She liked it.” 

“Did you, Mrs. Willy? Honestly?” 


Mrs. Willy 


an enormous bedroom. 


draws up a chair. 


“Goodness, yes!” 
“TL just loved it.” 


“Pm 


Says. 
that. Tl be 
frank. We're afraid we're going to 


glad to hear 


have adverse criticism in the busi- 
ness.” 

Mrs. A.P. 
“You people are impossible 


‘That's just silly,” 
plies. 


re- 


to please. If you had your way you'd 
throw half the programs off the air.” 

“There are some people who want 
to do just that, Mrs. Willy.” 

“Well I don’t. I'm an invalid, and 
if it wasn't for that,” —she points to 
bed —“‘I 
You 
don't know how wonderful it is to 


the 
think I'd bore myself to death. 


the television beside 


have the world right at your side.” 


“LT wish you were a. television 


Mrs. Willy.” 
“Well, my goodness. All we want is 


critic, 


something amusing and entertain- 
ing. What are the critics complain- 
ing about?” 

“They feel television ought to be 
doing things that are extra special.” 

“But if life was filled with some- 
thing extra special every minute, 
we'd all die of exhaustion.” 

Charley beams at Mrs. Willy, then 
AY. about 


quick-change sir,” 


turns to “Sorry the 


Spot, 
“But we were running five minutes 


he says. 
over.” 
“But | thought 
very good too.” 
“In? Where?” 
“The place where Tad Knickers 
runs out of the girl’s dormitory and 


it was in—and 


comes 
looking for him. Wasn't that a quick- 
change? 

“N-no, That 
Ed Buckstone.” 


then the dean of the college 


sir. was another 
actor. 
A.P. grunts. He’s committed him- 
self. “Well it was good anyway.” 
“And what did you think of the 
final bit, the gun bit 
Mrs. Willy 


wondering 


sir?” 
“We 


ended.” 


were 
She 


hus- 


giggles. 
how it 
glances affectionately at her 


band 
didn’t see the end of the story. Our 


“Tl let you in on a secret. We 


youngest boy is on his school basket- 
ball team. 
game on our local station, 


They were showing the 
so after 


rOBER 


the commercial Albert just had to 
tune to that channel to watch him.” 

Charley laughs. “Did his team 
win?” 

A.P. grunts. “Sixty-five to fifty- 
seven. He scored fifteen points.” 
Your 
show will be a little more expensive 
than we figured, sir. About three 
thousand this week.” 

A.P. grunts. “All right. It’s a good 
show. Worth it.” 
hands; 


The moment is auspicious. * 


He rises, shakes 
the audience is ended. 

Driving back to the airport, 
Charley has a brief encounter with 
reality. He that the 
television business is so engrossed 
in its special problems that some- 
times it loses sight of the ultimate 


remembers 


consumer. He realizes that for every 
member the 
highly critical, 


articulate, 
privileged class of 
people who beef about television, 
there thousands 


of highly 


are of unpreten- 
tious viewers who enjoy television in 
silence. He makes a note in his memo 
book: TV 
viewer. How often goes to theater? 
Movies? Ball games? 
See celebrities? 

He closes the memo book and re- 
turns New York 


They're in, 


Ask statistician abt av ge 


Hear lecture? 


to in triumph. 
at least for this week. 
But the Russian Roulette will start 
all over again, week after week until 
the gamblers quit or the bullet comes 
under the hammer. There's never 
any relaxing. Nocoasting. You havi 
to keep laying it on the line. 

It isn't 
looks, 


even 


ideas 


intelligence, 


enough to have 
ability, craft, 
You need 


the courage to get out on a 


talent. something 
more; 
limb; the daring to get up in public 
and risk making a fool of yourself. 
Robert 
Benchley once wrote about a recur- 
rent nightmare getting up 
the middle of the night, putting on 
his bathrobe, going into the john 
for a drink of 


That's laying it on the line. 


of in 


water, and finding 
himself in a boxing ring scheduled 
to fight the ten-round finale with 
Killer Somebody. Visualize the panic 
of that lunatic moment. 
the television business has to over- 
after week. 

This is neither a defense of tele- 


That's what 
come week 
vision (it needs no defense). nor an 
indictment of the public (the dear 
monsters mean no harm); it’s merely 
a reminder that the television busi- 
ness is built on human beings and ts 
entirely a reflection of human prob- 
lems. So when the Square asks what 
like from the inside, 
I'll have to rewrite the Russian 
Roulette bit. That answer doesn't 
go deep enough. 
What's inside TV? 
dynamite that’s inside 
human nature. 


television is 


The 
any 


same 
busi- 


ness THE END 





FOR COOLING SUMMER DRINKS 
Gin and Tonic - Tom Collins - Martinis 
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William Saroyan sits on the Martha 
Woodward Memorial Fountain directly 
in front of the Court House. The 
Iron Boy fountain used to stand here. 


| Remember Fresno 


by William Sarovan 


Any town is a collection of memories and the roots of all towns are the best of its 
memories, as ex pressed by fine writers who reveal in some measure the home-town in- 


fluences which made them fine authors. The first of a series. The Editors. 


| think it was O. Henry who wrote a story to disprove the theory 
that there are only three American cities for writers——to be born in, 
to live in, to travel to, or to exploit for material: New York, San 
Francisco and New Orleans. It’s a tough theory to disprove. As a 
matter of fact, O. Henry convinced no one, not even himself, al- 
though the story, A Municipal Report, isnt bad. The name of the 
town he picked for his spoofing demonstration J have forgotten. It 
was somewhere in the United States, at any rate, and it was small 
and seedy. When he wrote the story, O. Henry was probably not in 
the town; more likely he was somewhere in New York. All he 
meant to point out was that any town a writer Is In is a good town 
for a writer to be in 

| was born in a town called Fresno, which is now a famous town, 
and I don’t mean | made it famous. Ratsins made Fresno famous 

| got the idea into my head as a small boy that Fresno was a 


first-class town to get out of as quickly as possible. Having no 





money, no social position, political influence, or pull with the South- 
ern Pacific | decided to make my getaway by becoming a writer. At 
that time | was nine years old. | gave myself a month to finish my 
first book and blow, but it didn’t work out that way. One interrup- 
tion after another postponed the finishing of the book, including 
my forgetting how to spell words like mush and money, frequently 
writing muss and mony, knowing something was wrong but not 
knowing what it was. | had considerable difficulty with paragraph- 
ing too, Sometimes my paragraphs were short and sometimes they 


were long. | never knew why they were one or the other, and not 





knowing gave me a feeling that | was a phony, because I was sure 


Charles Dickens knew Continued on Page 91 
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SEE MORE...DO MORE...HAVE MORE FUN! 


me Hore Kent A-Car Way! 


The Mt. Rushmore National Memorial in the heart 
of the Black Hills, South Dakota. Carved in gran 
ite, the faces of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln 
and Theodore Roosevelt split the sky with inspir- 
ing grandeur. 


In Gatlinburg, Tennessee, at the Gateway to the Great Smokies, the hospitable Greystone, one of the South's most 


beautiful hotels, offers vacationers charming hospitality, sports and easy access to all the thrilling wonders of the Great Smokies 


This vacation, enjoy sprawling highways . .. more fun-packed days with time 


4 


to spare and all the wondertul places you dreamed of .. . the 


convement Hertz way! Rent a clean new Hertz car and drive to your 


vacation spot or, if you travel by train or plane, rent a Hertz cat 
| : , 
on arrival. The rental rate 1s quite reasonable, too. For example, you can 
rent a new Ford sedan or other fine car in Knoxville, Tennessee . . . drive 
it 2 mule one Were k dl your very own and the cost 1s only Elephant Rock is only one of the many strange 
$41 or $8.2 per person if tive ride! Rates vary slightly In and impressive sights in the Nevada State Park 
The Valley of Fire with its blood-red walls 
different ections ol the country Hertz turnishes all gasoline, oil ons old Indian rock carvings...and fragments of a 


- — . , . “a ! near-by petrified forest...are only a few of 
and imsurance tor the entire re ntal pe riod at no extrd cost Siseatials nated nid Chiaele wanes. 


HERTZ SERVICE: what 2% and how to get it... 


Simply look in your telephone directory under “H" for your reservation in advance. Any Hertz station will make one for you, any- 
nearest Hertz station. Show your driver's license and proper where, for any time. Also, any airline or railroad ticket agent 
identification at the station and off you go in a car as private as will make a reservation for you when you reserve your space 
your own for an hour, day, week, as long as you want. It's or purchase your ticket. Always insist on Hertz! 


as easy as A. B. C.! Hertz Rent-A-Car Service is available at nearly 800 stations 


For the entire rental period, Hertz furnishes all gasoline, oil, in over 550 cities throughout the world. For your convenience Hertz 
Public Liability, Property Damage, Fire and Theft Insurance, and issues Charge Cards to qualified individuals and firms and honors 
$100.00 deductible collision protection—at no extra cost! If you Air Travel and Rail Credit Cards. 

pay for additional gasoline or oil on your trip, Hertz will reim- 


Additional Information —call your nearest Hertz station or— 
burse you for the full amount. 


write or phone Hertz Rent-A-Car System, Dept. 310, 218 South 
To be sure of a Hertz car locally or in another city, make a Wabcsh Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. Phone: WEbster 9-5165. 


Now serving you in more than 550 cities in the United States, Canada, Alaska, Mexico, Hawaii, New 
Spel & R ¢ zZ ent- " ar Zealand, Cuba, Haiti, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Great Britain, Ireland and Switzerland. 
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Continued from Page 88 

Nine long years passed in this 
kind of confusion, and then at last 
I made my getaway, but it wasn’t 
because I had finished my first 
book and become a writer. It was 
because | just wouldnt put up 
with Fresno any longer. | went to 
San Francisco and got a job. | then 
went back to Fresno and had a talk 
with my uncle Mihran about phi- 
losophy. I said my philosophy was 
to go to New York and | needed 
two hundred dollars. Mihran loaned 
me the money and I went to New 
York and got a job. I wrote a story 
called The Mentality of Apes and 
sent it to a magazine called The 
Brooklynite, but they lost it 

I wrote and wrote and got very 
old and one day | saw my first 


book 


Some of the stories were set in 


fifteen years too late. 


New York, some in San Francisco 
and some in Fresno. As the years 
went by and I finished more and 
more books | began to notice that I 
wrote more and more about Fresno. 
Why? | don’t know. | suppose if 
you're going to be a writer you're 
going to be one no matter where 
you're born. Perseverance is the im- 
portant thing, | think. Even so, my 
perseverance wouldn't have helped 
if | hadn’t had Fresno to get away 
from, think about, and go back to. 
Thus, we may say I owe my fame 
and fortune and hats off to Fresno. 
My fame amounts to quite a bit, I 
think, because I get letters from 
strangers every day with my name 
only slightly misspelled. Very often 
the people who write to me want to 
know how to become writers. I never 
tell them because | might be telling 
them the rest of my life, but I in- 
variably think, “Ill write to this 
fellow and tell him to go to Fresno 
that’s the way to bea writer.” In case 
you want toknow howto be a writer 
Ill tell you something about Fresno. 
Fresno’s a little over two hundred 
miles north of Los Angeles and very 
nearly the same distance south of 
San Francisco. It lies in one of the 
most fertile valleys in the world, be- 
tween the Sierra Nevada Mountains 
on the east and the Coast Ranges on 
the west. It is very far from Bitlis, 
Armenia, where my father was born 
In 1917, 1918 and 1919, when I 
sold papers in Fresno, it was a town 
you could walk through in less than 
half an hour—you could run it in 
fifteen minutes. One afternoon this 
year | walked from the California 


Playground at the south end of 


town, and after almost two hours I 
was nowhere near the north end. 
Making allowances for a slower pace 
and an inclination to loiter along 
the way, the physical growth of the 
city during the past thirty-five years 


has been swift. However, where | 
lived, things have remained pretty 
much the way they were when I was 
a boy. This part of Fresno has not 
grown one inch, and the only no- 
ticeable change ts that which time it- 
self makes. Everything seems smaller, 
nearer, and more than ever in need 
of repairs and paint, but the smell of 
the watered earth of Land M Streets 
is sweet, as always, and the little 
frame houses themselves good to see. 

The custom of sitting on the porch 
still operates on these two streets 
south of Ventura. The porch sitters 
seem to be the same ones who were 
there thirty-five years ago. They sit, 
frequently all day, but they do not 
read, or listen to the radio, and they 
are not recuperating or mad. They 
are home, and want to sit on the 
front porch. And why shouldn't 
they, since a few of them are ninety 
years old, and all of them 
seventy? The houses of this area 
have not quite fallen to pieces, they 
have not burned down, and they 


over 


have not been restored, remodeled 
or repaired. You notice, though, 
that there are no longer children in 
the yards or banging the doors of 
the houses as they go in or come out 
The whole neighborhood beiongs to 
the old now. The children have 
grown up and moved to _ better 
neighborhoods and brought up chil- 
dren of their own. My part of Fresno 
has been by-passed by progress and, 
because of that good luck, it has be- 
come an unlicensed home for old 
people 
mobile traflic on these streets, and 


There is almost no auto- 


it’s sO quiet one can hear a person 
walking on the sidewalk. 

When I lived at 2226 San Benito 
Avenue, between L and M Streets, 
the whole neighborhood swarmed 
with children, noise, games, talk, 
laughter, and the bells, whistles, and 
cries of ice-cream, popcorn and 
watermelon peddlers in horse-drawn 
wagons. Every summer the whole 
area held a spontaneous celebration 
in honor of health, work and money 
Everybody was poor, but busy get- 
ting rid of that condition 

In those days, the San Joaquin 
Bakery 
called 


the Bakery, as it was 
was the most imposing struc- 
ture in the whole neighborhood, as 
It flooded 
the whole neighborhood with the 
soul-satisfying odor of freshly baked 
bread, attracting explorers to the 


bright as a new church 


shrine of the heavenly scent. Among 
the first of the pilgrims to reach the 
shrine were my brother and I, with 
money in our fists. Bread was pop- 
ular in those days. Everybody in the 
neighborhood ate bread by itself 

so what could be nicer than to have 
the most modern bakery in central 
Californiaright inourownback yard? 
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When Natasha, the beautiful spy, was foiled in her nefarious 
attempt to steal the secret of the Q 99-Bomb by LAMB KNIT 








ah. 


NATASHA: Wouldn't you gentlemen like to change into something more comfortable? 
DIPLOMATS A, 8B & C (horrified): More comfortable? No. Madame, a thousand times no! 


Nothing could be more comfortable than our brand new Lamb Knit sweaters! 


A. Soft as Cashmere, 100% 
orlon by Lamb Knit. Shrink 
proof, moth-proof and wash. 
able. Fourteen beautiful colors 
B. Two-tone blend of Austral- 
ian and Domestic wool. Cash Twelve colors 

mere-soft. Built-in elastic ’ 


shoulder tape for a perfect fit 
at all times. Six colors 

C. 100% Australian Lamb's 
Wool with imported yarns 
Built-in elastic shoulder tape 


At leading dealers everywhere, or write direct to 


THE LAMB KNIT GOODS COMPANY, COLON, MICHIGAN . 


- 





In Paris--and New York--it’s 
“CINZANO ON THE ROCKS” 





IN PARIS’ La Tour d’Argent or in New York’s chic restaurants, Mr. and Mrs 
Huntington Hartford (producer and leading lady of “The Master of Thornfield” in 
London) enjoy “Cinzano on the Rocks.” It’s the smart way to drink Cinzano and 
If you like your drinks full 
For a drink that’s dry and 


of course, Cinzano means vermouth on the Continent 
bodied, rich and smooth 
light, just brilliant — order Cinzano French. Cinzano Italian or French “makes” 
your favorite cocktail. Established 1816. Imported by Cinzano, Inc., New York, N. ¥ 


then order Cinzano Italian 


Imported from Italy and France 
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fel mel-til-ta 


-“; 


William Holden, co-starring in 
SABRINA, a Paramount Picture 


» © 


Bil Holden, Academy Award Winner, chooses 
tone for life-in-action movie making. . for easiest, 
asi home movies of his family! 


. 


> a 


York City Jim Horne, like 600,000 other ha users, 
: ph for thrifty motion pictures he family 


Your camera dealer will tell you Key- 
stone cameras. and projectors offer 
more features, more ease of operation 
dollar for dollar, than any others. 
Keystone home movies are 

actually easier totake and cost 


less than ordinary snapshots! 
b> 


Keystone Riviera) Camera — 8mm. turret 
‘magazine loads instantly in broad 
daylight. lightest, most compact... 
complete with three quality lenses: full 
view, wide angle, closeup, $169.95 up 


other 8mm, cameras $54.95 to $239.50 


Keystone Regal Projector — Smm... .-750 
watt for extra brilliance... most com- 
plete projector in the world with built-in 
‘editor. yiewer'', “splicer, room pent 
switch, other exctusive featutes. / 


35 sfone 


with case — new low price $190.50 


other 8mm. projectors from $89.95 


Keystone Camera Co., Inc. 


backed by Lifetime Guarantee Boston 24, Mass. 
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When the bakery was in full op- 
eration accidents happened: loaves 
of bread fell off the conveyor belts 
or were Slightly squashed in the 
wrapping 
were tossed into several large bins, 


machine. These loaves 
and sold by the sack, a dozen or 
more loaves for twenty-five cents 
Now and then when I was buying a 
sack of the damaged loaves, a man 
whom I took to be the boss asked 
me to stand by a moment after he 
had filled the sack on the chance that 
the machine might flip off a loaf 
straight from the oven. If the ma 
chine failed to do this, my good 
friend would wink and flip a loaf off 
the conveyor belt himself, pick it up, 
and hand it over 

There were so loaves of 
bread San 
Benito Avenue that my brother and 
I frequently took a loaf of the proper 
shape and threw football passes with 
it on our way to town until the loaf 


many 


around our house on 


had been eaten. | can remember no 
bread that tasted as good as the 
bread passed back and forth in the 
The bakery’s still 


there, but my friend isn’t, and they 


streets of Fresno 


don’t fill the sacks any more. I went 
around to have another look. The 
people in charge were willing to sell 
one loaf of bread for a quarter 

For cakes or cookies you had to 
go north five blocks to Mono Street 
where a Basque had given up sheep- 
herding in favor of pastry cooking. 
The Basque had a large barrel al- 
most full of stale or broken cookies 
and if you went to him with a nickel 
he'd hand you a paper sack and in- 
vite you to help yourself. A boy with 
a passion for cookies might fill the 


sack, his pockets and the inside of 


his sweater while the Basque watched 
without protest. One day, however, 
the story goes, Carson Wampler’s 
little brother Clay, aged six, went 
there with his nickel, filled his bag, 
his pockets, his sweater, his cap, and 
got into a good deal of difficulty 
trying to get started for home, in the 
meantime eating cookies as fast as 
he could. The Basque noticed the 
small boy’s hunger, picked up the 
barrel, and asked the boy to lead the 
way home, which was a wagon 
parked beside the Santa Fe railroad 
tracks just beyond FE. Y 


Packing House 


Foley's 
The story spread 
like wildfire all through the south- 
central part of town, but after that 
the Basque sold cookies only by the 
dozen, counting fairly carefully too. 

From about my eighth year to my 
eleventh | frequently 
owning a barrel of cookies for which 
1 had paid a nickel, and this reverie 
of a brilliant transaction always 
seemed simultaneously the most bril- 
liant achievement of a lifetime as 
well as the one least likely ever to 


thought of 


Read 
This 
before 
You Next 
Change Oil 


@ Current claims for many 
modern motor oils tend to 
obscure one basic fact: there 
are good oils and there are poor 
oils, at whatever price. 





In HD (High Detergency) 
oils, for example, chemical 
additives perform useful 
functions that give the oils a 
better opportunity to lubricate, 





But additives, in themselves, do 
not lubricate. 


They can be added to any oil. 
To very good oil. 
To very poor oil. 


The quality of the basic oil is 





what determines the kind of 
lubrication your motor gets. 





That's why... 
Today’s BEST oils 
start with 
Nature’s BEST crude 


Pennsylvania Motor Oils are 
endowed with outstanding 
natural toughness. 


Skillfully refined from 
Nature’s best crude oil and 
fortified hy carefully selected 
additives, they stand up 
longer against the demands 
of modern engines. 


Keep the power 
you bought 


| INSIST on a brand of 


PENNSYLVANIA 
‘Motor Oil 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 
CRUDE OlL ASSOCIATION 
Oil City, Pennsylvania 








come to pass. Although | have never 
been a cooky eater, and so far have 
not opened so much as one package 
of ginger snaps, that barrel of stale 
and broken cookies was on my mind 
for years, generally just before I fell 
asleep. It took the place somewhat 
of theories and speculations about 
| the nature and purpose of heaven, 


which you could reach only by dying 








— Y, Ln) Fresno had two papers in those 
a, / Tne b> | days, The Republican, a morning 
™ - ~~ = =\ 0 . 
NADAS GT OR ey > | paper founded and maintained by 
a eae aa ae - a a . 
a — ; the great Rowell family, and The 
Great for going places! Evening Herald, whose regular edi- 


tion came out after school every 


NCB rraveters CHECKS 


weekday. The /erald was a young 





| and hustling paper, so that extra 
Whether you are adventure-bent on a | E pat 





~> 


editions were routine. Generally . 
speaking, people subscribed to The DEFEND O tall StO eS / 
Republican and bought the Herald Ur rT é 


| from newsboys. To supplement my 


urney of discovery, or on a business 


rip only a few miles from home, National 





City Bank Travelers Checks are best for 


was the Herald. The sales manager 
even your color shots will all be 


| profits from sales of the Herald, | H you use photographic evidence, be sure 
you! Accepted like cash everywhere; fully | every Thursday | added a sack full your photos are good. Just tollow the 

| 
refunded if lost or stolen. In handy denomi- | of copies of The Saturday Evening | example of most sports photographers, 

. } Use a WESTON Exposure Meter 

| Post, but my best source of income | I 
nations: $10, $20, $50 and $100. Cost only , Then every still or movie you shoot... 

| 

| 


~ pe 10 > - 
75¢ per $100. Buy them at your bank. was a roly-poly Irishman named 
? ; pertectly exposed, Sold by all 


avalon marker D 


The best thing you know | Mr. York, who told every newsboy leading camera stores 





wherever you go that the way to succeed was to keep 
hustling—to shout the day’s head- 


NATIONAL CITY BANK line, and to ask people if they wanted Ye & STO he 
TRAVELERS CHECKS a paper rather than to wait for them exposure meters 


to say they did 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York . 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation This emphasis on hustling and 


; THE METER MOST PHOTOGRAPHERS USE 
———o ! shouting had a profound efiect On | sr —— enemas 


me. On my way home after work, 
apparently in a kind of newsboy’s 


Truly off the beaten track! delirious joy at having earned more 


than a dollar, at a time when a dollar led 
could buy a lot of food, | would | 


frequently discover that suddenly 


there was no longer any need to 
with a 
shout, since | had no more papers, (7) 
British West Indies and in any case there was nobody in ), 
the streets. | suppose that it was in . 


See it again 





order at that time of my life to shout, 


famed for Calypso, Hindu temples 
Moslem mosques and lush scenery 


but | sometimes wish, as my great 2x2 Slide Projector 
uncle Garabet once courteously You can re-create your favorite scenes 
asked. that | might find it possible in and events with perfect realism when 
eee ee 
polite society to modulate my voice new pride in your photographic shill 
| have made a point of pursuing this Gecever now thee In your Spa sees 
~ j PI 300 watt illumination, efficient blower 
achievement, but so far with no suc cooling system. Color-styied in Dawn and 
cess. If it’s the daily news that’s to Chorecel Grey. $90.75 oY Somer gamers 
r counters everywhere Other SVE models 
be discussed in polite society, as it from $39.95 to $79.50. Prices in 
generally is, | find that | cannot keep cede FET 
TROPICAL, TRANQUIL, tensionless 
her's Tabane of Robisan Creset from shouting, even if the news ts 
fame. Swim at Pigeon Point. Pay an about aesthetics, art, poetry, music 
ind y o tab rn succoo 
underwater visit to tabulous Buc« or the virtues of silence 
Reet. See the only birds of paradise 
flying wild in this hemisphere. Small Now that Fresno ts at least twice os 
select hotels with their own beaches as big as it was when | was a boy f , 
from $4.20 to $10.10 per day with : : . a treasure lo give... 
all me ils' Truly an economical I de n the Ww hole city has only one paper, 5 cm le 
within sight of exotic Trinidad the Bee, which comes out every a pleasure to gel 


afternoon and on Sunday mornings 


The Herald had a short but rich and Exclusive 5-inch 1/2.9 


4 color corrected Hi-Lite lens 
Trinidad & Tobago rather wild life of perhaps six of aes di r 
° seven years; The Republican survived 
Tourist Board , 


the Herald by eight or ten years 


Folders, information from Travel Agents or 7 eas , 
N. Y. Office: Dept. 10, 122 E. 425+, N.Y. Even so the red-brick building of 


4iso offices in Montreal, London, the Herald, at Mono and M. or 
and Port of Spam, Ilrinidad, B. WI 


thereabouts, is still there, although 
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its great heart— the press in the base- 
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Down the hatch’ said hostess Lauta 
To the quest she saw before her 
But down the sink went the giH and drink 
She forgot the An-gos-tura! 


(tans, be sure to accent 


MORAL: If you war ‘ heer not jeer ur Mani 


flavor ‘ le ing ents with a dash of Angostura 
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ment has been removed. To me 
this was the most exciting place in 
the whole town, not surpassed in 
beauty, worth or meaning by the 
stage at the Hippodrome Theatre, 
where I saw second-rate vaudeville, 
or the summertime comedy of the 
stock companies of Jack Harris or 
Jack Lustig, or by the movie the- 
Bijou, Strand, 
Liberty (named in hysteria during the 
War 


where | saw a year-long unfolding 


aters Kinema or 


lately rechristened Hardy)— 


of magnificent fantasies of life, love, 
hatred, adventure, danger, crime and 
comedy involving William S. Hart, 
Harold Lockwood, William Farnum, 
Snub Pollard, Fatty Arbuckle, Charles 
Ray, fom Mix and of course Charlie 
Chaplin. The pressroom at the Her- 
ald was not only reality itself, it was 
the place of the machine which kept 
a faithful record of reality, whether 
There Mr. 
York issued each newsboy’s allot- 


magnificent or miserable 


ment of freshly printed and folded 
papers, even while the presses still 
rolled. It was exciting, and wonder- 
ful, and put a fellow to tearing away 
to the heart of town with his papers, 
shouting at the top of his voice 
about the wonderful world in which 
somebody was forever gooting 

The main floor of the Herald was 
the business office and the editorial 
room. One afternoon before paper 
time while | was in the business 
office | ran into a tall man with a 
large white mustache and a tan cow- 
boy hat who the day before had 
handed me two dozen folded sheets 
of paper with the request that I slip 
one into each copy of the paper. The 
insert was a grand description of a 
corporation about to manufacture 
and launch dirigibles designed to 
carry one thousand passengers safely 
(A model of the 
dirigible whirled around in a small 


around the world 


circle in the window of an empty 
store on Mariposa Street while the 
tall gentleman waited for a crowd to 
gather, whereupon he offered to sell 
stock in the corporation.) 

Now, in the business office of the 
Herald he was making the paper a 
proposition. | was quite astonished 
when his turned 
down, for the gentleman with the 


proposition was 
tan cowboy 
kindliest 
men. But he 


hat seemed to me the 
and most honorable of 
was referred to as a 
crook, invited to leave the office, and 
told never again to have his adver 
tisement slipped into copies of the 
Herald. His departure was dignified, 
nevertheless, and the idlers of the 
town who watched the model of his 
dirigible whirl around felt grateful to 
him, although most of them did not 
buy a hundred shares of the corpora- 
tion for fifty cents, reduced from a 


dollar for only the next ten minutes 
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This sort of entertainment was 
not uncommon in Fresno. Some- 
body was always trying to sell some- 


thing by means of a little show of 


some kind. One of the smaller drug 
stores, possibly The Rex, had a man 


in its window ten or twelve hours of 


the day and night who had applied 
a pale and sickly make-up to his face 
and wore an unchanging expression 
of deathliness. He moved as if he 
were a piece of machinery designed 
in the form of a man, and he worked 
with a baton and an easel on which 
large printed cards 
could be made to fall 
in place for reading 
from the street. The 
cards advertised an 
elixirand if anybody 
in Fresno needed it 
the man in the win- 
dow certainly did 


He attracted enor- me UNTPED wo 


mous crowds, es- 

pecially boys between nine and 
twelve, who were willing to take up 
the Rex Drug Store’s offer of one 
hundred dollars cash to anybody 
who could make the man smile. 
Hundreds of very comic small boys 
worked at the challenge, making 
everybody else roar with laughter; 
but the man in the window could not 
be stirred, and one by one the co- 
medians gave up and wandered home 
to supper. Was the man perhaps a 
machine? Why wouldn't he smile? 
Nobody ever found out, and the 
man remained in the window, on and 
off, for two weeks. To me he was a 
dirty trick on the human race: he 
was Death itself in a living man. He 
was an insult to the young hopeful 
city, and a cheater of small boys de- 
voted to the living ideal of joy, 
comedy and laughter. 

But the biggest public entertain- 
ment in Fresno came on Raisin Day 
early every summer. The long parade 
of that day, beginning around ten 
o'clock in the morning, was not un- 
like the present-day Rose Bowl 
parades of Pasadena. A Raisin Day 
King would be hired from Holly- 
wood and he would drive a horse- 
drawn chariot, accompanied by a 
Queen, a local girl more or less 
elected by her parents and their in- 
timidated friends, but for all that 
not unattractive. One year the King 
was Monte Blue, and another it was 
Bert Lytell. (I’m not sure about Tom 
Mix, but I believe he may have 
been King one year, too, riding Tony 
instead of driving a golden chariot.) 

The Raisin Day floats were months 
in the making, very imaginative and 
very colorful, and yet 1 find that I 
can't remember one of them vividly 
enough to describe it, although I can- 
not forget the beautiful girls who 
stood or sat in a tableau on every 





float, or danced, or tossed things to 
the crowd. One of the prettiest of all 
every year was the girl who repre- 
sented the Sun Maid, the trade- 
mark girl of the Sun-Maid Raisin 
Association. The whole day, from 
early morning to late night, was a 
celebration—in honor of the vine- 
yard, the vine, the grape, the raisin, 
and even the vineyardist himself. 
The quality of the celebration seemed 
to be European rather than Amer- 
ican. Certainly the majority of the 
vineyardists were not many years 
out of Italy, Russia, 
Yugoslavia, Den- 
mark, France, Ger- 
many, Spain, Egypt, 
Greece or Armenia. 

In the afternoon 
at the County Fair 
Grounds the auto- 
mobile races took 
place, followed by 
a concert by Crea- 
tore’s Band. There were side 
shows, games of chance and dances, 


with the whole town, and all of 


the towns around it, joining in to 
honor the vine and the grape, with a 
little honor left over for the fig, the 
peach, the apricot, the nectarine, the 
olive, the pomegranate, the persim- 
mon, the watermelon, the casaba, 


and vegetables of all kinds. All of 


these good and beautiful things were 
gathered together annually and held 


fast under the general heading of 


the raisin. 

Those automobile races on the 
banked one-mile wooden track were 
the greatest sporting event of the 
year. The world’s best drivers took 


part, and at least three or four of 


them were killed there in accidents, 
including the great Louis Chevro- 
let. Yet automobile races don’t figure 
ina place like Fresno thirty or thirty- 
five years ago. How did it happen 
that the tracks came to be built there, 
and the races to be run? What is the 
connection between the track and 
Fresno and raisins? Who knows? In 
any case, the races are a thing of the 
past, there is no more Raisin Day, 
no more celebrating, no more pa- 
rades. The wineries use up more 
grapes nowadays than the raisin 
packers do. A grape festival, though, 
or a wine festival is certainly a 


thought the Junior Chamber of 


Commerce of Fresno might think 
about. 


As with a human being, the best 
thing about a place like Fresno, the 
most attractive and irresistible, is 
difficult to define. To me it’s the 
streets of the town itself, and the few 
old-time buildings that have not yet 
been brought down or remodeled, 
like The Temple Bar at Mariposa 
and Van Ness across from the 
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New Vista-Domes are rolling 
now on the faster North Coast 
Limited! 


On Northern Pacific’s Scenic 
Route Across America, you ride 
high up over the crest of the Rockies 

through the evergreen Cas 
cades. Beside you bright streams 
thread their way. Wide around you 
jagged peaks are silhouetted against 
the sky. You see it all—as you 
never could see it before. 


Northern Pacitic’s first dome cars 
are already in service. More will be 
added until by fall there are fow 
Vista-Domes — two dome coaches 
and two dome sleepers — on each 
North Coast Limited! 


Want a colorful booklet about 
this wonderful train? Write now for 
“Northwest Adventure.” Address 
G. W. Rodine, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Room 934, Northern 
Pacific Ry., St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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Court House Park, where for so 
many years of my boyhood the Iron 
Boy held his leaking boot aloft in 
the fountain at the entrance to the 


WHEN YOU SEE THIS | park. And beyond the streets the 
BOTTOM EJECTION YOU | level, soft, sandy, rich earth in which 
KNOW THE OWNER HAS | the roots of grape vines and fruit 
PROTECTION | trees of all kinds are pressed—where 
the alfalfa is green and the air moist 
with its breathing, even during the 
hottest and driest day of summer- 
time. 

But what about the public library? 
Doesn't that mean alittle something? 
Oh, very much—I stumbled into 
everybody there, librarians, Al Bez- 

Lett handers or right handers have shooting zerides, Jack London, Guy de Mau- 
protection with the Ithaca FEATHERLIGHT Re- pau, H. L. Mencken, and one by 
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face Dirt, rain, snow, and sleet cannot enter the Ooh ANS smneue. | wen wexserines 
oun while. deeution reading the volume of Guy de Mau- 

For left handers the FEATHERLIGHT can be sore diem eeecptieeseguessban 
ordered with left handed safety at no extra cost. ment in tine Fee ra‘ to read wore 
Here's the gun for portsiders or starboard shooters when | coment ge any of my pate 


the Ithaca FEATHERLIGHT Revecter! | to read anything. | was quite sur- 
P | prised, and very much impressed. 











From New York by luxurious 
Super Constellations. Wonderful 
food on the way! Comfortable 








tourist flights, too, via Miami! 


Ask for Calypso Tours Folder, 


People from all over visit Cali- AVIAN CA 

| fornia every year and a lot of them 
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information Box | 4, Ithaca, N_ Y. : FAN AMERICAN «. n'l Ag'ts 


ing through Fresno in summer over 80 East 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. ST 6-0600 
Highway 99 are sure they would 
never care to live there because of the 























1—Charcoal Brown 
Soft Grain $17.95 


2—Maple, Charcoal Block heat, but after a while the heat gets | YOU'LL ENJOY 


of Golden Birch $16.95 to be a thing to cherish deeply. The | 

Apc te—y summer sky is very clear, and at 4. PIPE WITH 
night the stars seem to be near Niddbien 

enough to pick out of the sky as 


easily as during the day anybody can fin Mudd loon 


pick ripe peaches off a tree. 
. ae , Reach for a pipe and fill it with the 
Across the Southern Pacific rail- goodness of a John Middleton tobacco 
road tracks on E, F and G Streets blend. Then you'll know there is nothing 


like a pipe packed with really fine to- 
between Tulare and Kern, Fresno | _ bacco. Since 1856, John Middleton has 
perfected mild tobacco blends for every 
taste. The secret of their extra goodness 
and life which is called China Town, is Middleton's own secret of selecting 


only the world’s finest tobaccos 
which might more accurately be | 
called International Town, and is —- BLEND . a 
_ ‘ | amous for its natura 
probably the only place of its kind irq 
= in the whole nation, containing ina | mippLeTON ss... 
Wiksansaascacceeseneaneuneee™™, 4 casual and democratic harmony | _ fevored for its mildness 
creer : % r and refreshing aromatic 
Chinese, Japanese, Koreans, Hin- ane 
dus, Filipinos, Mexicans, Indians, HICKORY... 
Negroes, loafers, itinerants, beer popular for its tobacco 
goodness at moderate cost 
drinkers, and pool players in general. 
The city has rich people in rich 
neighborhoods occupying handsome 
homes and it has poor people 
poor neighborhoods occupying de- 


— ~ 
—_ d | | ' crepit houses. It has snobbisms, too, 
( : - % TS Switch for the season! * $1.35 (14 @2.) 
sraine athe ‘bi : but why shouldn't it? Poor people 30c $1.25 


$2.50 (b.) 
VARIETY KIT 5 favorite blends —$1.50 





has an area of business, residence 


We $1.35 
$2.65 ( 1b.) 


’ c-weights... rich, robust, right... with 
PUaM winter-werg B with great appetites and no stomach 


ulcers have always tended to look 
down their noses at rich people who 





wonderful wear and weather resistance. At your 
Freeman dealer's, from $9.95 to $23.95." 


can't enjoy a big bowl of chili but 


9 ; 
know how to tie a black tie and talk 
Wonderful feeling FREEMAN S (in the midst of gas pains) about civic 


progress or the ordeals of the As- 
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Wherever you go whatever you 
do... it's so convenient to have the 
Minox with you ... tucked away in 
your smallest pocket. 


You'll bring back glorious pictures 
in color and black-and-white... 
happier than ever you had your 
‘easy-to-use’ Minox with you. 


The Minox I11-S with leather case 


and chrome safety chain 5139.50 


At better camera counters, or write Dept. 7MKIO 


KLING PHOTO CORP. 
The Smallest 235 Fourth Avenue 
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OCEANSIDE HOTEL 


You'll find good 
times in abundance 
at Bermuda's 
complete club 
resort. New tennis 
and badminton 
courts, completely 
equipped beach 
house, air-condi- 
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and cocktail 
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rooms, all with | 
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the finest beaches 

in the world! 
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Actually, though, I don’t think I 
know what it is precisely (or even 
imprecisely) that Fresno has, Cer- 
tainly | don’t know what it’s got 
that some other town hasn't got. | 
do know, however, that it’s got me, 
because when I left Fresno in 1926 
my idea was never to go back. That 
was a good idea until I discovered 
that New York was Fresno all over 
again, only full of New Yorkers. 

In a dark little side-street saloon 
in Paris a few years ago a fellow 
came all the way from the other end 
of the bar to say, “I may be hearing 
things, but did you just say, ‘Let's 
go, Fresno?” Because if you did, 
shake hands with another Fresno 
boy.” 

Weshook hands, exchanged names 
and drinks and local anecdotes, 
involving mutual friends, such as 
Young Corbett (who was this fel- 
low’s cousin, as a matter of fact), 
the late great King Maljan, Bill 
Karriman, Fat Bradley the Cop, 
and a lot of other Fresno boys who 
have left its streets forever. I ex- 
plained that the remark “Let's go, 
Fresno” is the motto of my life, so 
that if Fresno’s got me, I've got 
Fresno, too, and if that’s not a 
square deal | haven't heard of one. 

As | said a moment ago, every 
writer in the world wants to get out 
of his home town as quickly as pos- 
sible, most likely. Many want to get 
out of their native lands, even, as my 
father did in 1905. A few of the run- 
away writers of New York now and 
then slip into San Francisco in the 
fog, but so far | haven't heard of any 
writer from anywhere in the world 
sneaking into Fresno. I believe Frank 
Norris went there now and then, 
while he was working on one of his 
big novels about the legal thieves of 
young California, but he traveled 
from nearby San Francisco and his 
visits were brief and solely for the 


purpose of research. The writers of 


Fresno are just as eager to get out of 
town as the writers of New York, or 
anywhere else. It’s part of the tradi- 
tion. Most writers go back, but a 
few never do. To the writers who 
don’t go back, like Joyce, the place, 
like Dublin, remains forever pre- 
cisely the way it was when he left. To 
the writers who go back, though, 
like myself, the place is different 
every time 

What Fresno do I mean, for in- 
stance, when I think of Fresno, or 
try to write about it? | mean the 
Fresno in my old head, which I lost 
twenty-five years ago when I went to 









Tourist Bureau H-10 
Dept. of Commerce and Industry 


State Capitol, Baton Rouge 4, La 


New York for the first time. It may . Send me free literature about Lonistana 
Low wach ao lub not be the same Fresno anybody UISIAN A ln 
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. Add ——— = 
SEE YOUR FRIENDLY TRAVEL AGENT tainly the Fresno that I'm stuck | rete 
° : : i] ' 
i making reservations. with, which in turn is somewhat ALL VEAR "ROUND | City State —__.___ 
His services cost you nothing! 
stuck with me rHE END | 
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The sky line of Tulsa, built on a mound, seems suspended above the 


horizon. Foreground: a refinery that pumps the city’s blood—oil. 


The newest addition to Tulsa’s rapidly expanding sky line ts the 
terraced building of the First National Bank and Trust Company 
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TULSA! 


Its blood ts oil. its soul is Indian and it 


bathes every night of the year 


ou begin to hear it even before you get there. Your 
plane stewardess prefers Tulsa to her home in New 
York. “It's such a clean town — the people take such 
pride in it.” 

Leaving the airport, your taxi driver echoes it: “It’s such 
a clean town — the streets get washed every night 

Before the week ts out, you'll hear the remark from oil 
men, cops, housewives, geologists, chambermaids, refinery 
workers, prescription clerks. Then a petroleum engineer tells 
you about a visiting psychiatrist who also observed the city’s 
preoccupation with cleanliness: “He claimed it was because, 
down deep, Tulsans were ashamed of having stolen their oil 
wealth from the Indians. Called it a hand-washing or Pilate 
complex or some such. We informed him the nearest exit was 
the trap door to his right.” 

At any rate, clean the “oil capital of the world” is, and 
virtually devoid of slums. Driving in from the northeastern 
outskirts, you cross a flat plain covered with acres of cottages 
on curving streets— the homes of technicians and mechanics 
at the Douglas bomber plant and the American Airlines cen 
tral maintenance base. The cottages are new, with roofs of 
blue, red and gray, but they already have trim lawns and 
planted trees. 

Your taxi passes an older residential section where square 
two-story frame houses, the front porches and bay windows 
softened by spiraeas and lilacs, stand tranquil behind spread 
ing elms; and you remember Penrod and a Marmon touring 
car, a lemonade stand and a lazy Indiana afternoon. These 
are homes built forty years ago by Pennsylvanians and Mid 
westerners drawn hence by the lure of oil. The present-day 
fashionable district, you will discover, lies off to the south 
among low, wooded hills sloping down to the Arkansas River 

“Going to have another city-wide cleanup campaign next 
week,” says your driver. “Got to keep.after it to keep it look 
ing this way. Wecall Tulsa the most beautiful city in America 

You don't argue with a proud man 

From the beginning, your eye has been held by the dra 
matic sky line at the center of the city. The skyscrapers and 
church spires seem to ride lightly above the horizon, lik« 
castles in the air, because they are set on a great mound 
swelling from the surrounding foliaged city. Men sull living 
can remember when this bubble of earth was occupied by an 
Indian log-and-brush village, which gave way to a brawling 
cow town, which in turn was trampled underfoot by heavy 
booted men frenzied by the smell of oil 

Oil is Tulsa’s blood, yet those who expect to find the city 
studded with greasy derricks and swaggering with a crude 
virility are in for a surprise 

Tulsa has never had any oil wells! And for two reasons 
(1) a city-beautiful law prohibits them, and (2) there’s no oil 
beneath it. But from the Oklahoma oil fields whose eruption 
shook the modern city into existence, crude oil surg 
through a network of pipelines into great refineries acro 
the river. 

At first glance, Tulsa’s connection with oil seems almost 
prosaic. The city is neck-deep in paper work. It is the brain 
center for more than 700 oil-producing, refining, transporting 
and marketing Companies whose activities are world-wide 
But the papers moving across its desks have been touched 





1ULSA MEN like fine (or funny) feathers 
They also love frolics and festivals, includ- 
ing Indian powwows such as the full 
dress one Johnny Moore (top) came from 
Enid to attend. Heywood Fox and T. N. Law 
(second from top), players in a three-day 
golf Mardi Gras called the Swingaroo, put 
on yearly by the Southern Hills Country 
Club, go in for fun; while their colleagues, 
Burch Mayo and Carter Mullaly, prefer 
Argyles and smart Bermuda shorts. The 
Swingaroo is not the only excuse for gaudy 
raiment members of barbershop quartets, 
popular in Tulsa, sport very flashy vests 


with hazard and daring. Out from these desks go 
orders for the high adventure of searching for oil 
beneath jungle and desert and sea. Into these 
headquarters swirl reports from the rim of the 
world--a member of a seismographic crew in 
Brazil has been snake-bitten; a test drill in Alaska 
entered shale at 2432 feet at ¥ P.M.; a new anti- 
knock factor has boosted gasoline sales .104 in 


California but only .062 in Wisconsin 


lulsans are people in a hurry. 

Elevators bear a sign: “Men or Women Near- 
est the Door Get Off First.” Crowded inter- 
sections outside the business district are more 
likely to have four-way stop signs than traffic 
signals — nobody likes to wait on a red light. Dur- 
ing the downtown rush hour, traffic cops hit a 
whistle blast just before the lights flick to green to 
give drivers a split-second jump. Pedestrians step 
lively along sidewalks that sparkle like diamonds 
(flecks of mica sprinkled in the concrete). Piqued 
couples can get a divorce in a day. Order fried 
chicken at Bishop's and the waitress warns if 
you're ina hurry it takes eighteen minutes (it took 
twenty-three tll they put in faster equipment). 
Recommended speed on the eighty-eight-mile 
beeline turnpike to Oklahoma City ts seventy, 
which means it’s O.K. to push seventy-five; the 
motorist who dawdles at less than forty pulls a 
ticket. The clocks in the Mayo Hotel run five 
minutes fast—and not by accident. Once an oil- 
man stopping there missed out on a million-dollar 
deal by getting to an appointment five minutes 
late. The Mayo management said that mustn't 
happen again and moved the clocks on all floors 
five minutes ahead. You leave a call for 6 A.M. 
Your phone rings at 5:55. 

Phat readiness to change the hands of the clock 
if it will promote the interests of the guests is the 
tip-off to Tulsa’s behavior pattern. Every action 
is aimed at keeping the oil companies persuaded 
that this is the most logical and convenient base 
for their operations, that nowhere else will they 
be so well understood and catered to. And the 


mass monomania has infected the thousands of 


oil-——and aviation— personnel who moved there. 
Men and women who once called New Jersey, 


Massachusetts, Ohio or Illinois home chortle to 


one another about Tulsa’s jewellike beauty as 
they scrub and polish to heighten its luster. 

Together, pre-oil and latterday Tulsans have 
created nineteen parks covering 3590 acres, in- 
cluding Mohawk Park with its woodlands, zoo, 
lakes, canoe lagoon and bridle paths; twenty-five 
playgrounds; forty tennis courts; twenty-nine 
baseball fields; and eight golf courses, includin® 
those of five swanky country clubs. They're also 
working on a new 640-acre park and municipal 
golf course on Turkey Mountain across the 
Arkansas River, they're organizing a sixth coun- 
try club, and they're well along with a handsome 
riverside park several miles long. They have a 
municipal rose garden with 9500 plants, and 
every street is lined with shade trees, but they're 
erecting a Garden Center to back up the eighty- 
five women’s garden clubs in their campaigns to 
further beautify the town. 

Apparently it’s a game where everybody’s on 
the field, nobody’s in the grandstand. “Some- 
times I get awfully tired of all the committees 
and subcommittees, the programs and projects,” 
says one Tulsan, “but I get over it and find myself 
attending eight to ten meetings a week again.” 

They've voted bonds to clear six downtown 
blocks for a new civic center: the courthouse is 
going up, bonds for a municipal building and 
convention auditorium will be voted next. They've 
reached the legal bond limit for new schools, but 
they're agitating to lift the ceiling. “Let anybody 
mention ‘bond issue’ around here and everybody 
yells *Yes’ without even asking what it’s for.” 

They called in Maj. Gen. George Goethals, of 
Panama Canal fame, to create a water supply— 
spring-fed Spavinaw Lake in the Oklahoma 
Ozarks sixty miles northeast. Three years ago 
they doubled its size. A few miles deeper into the 
Ozarks is Grand Lake with a 1400-mile shore line. 
On these lakes, Tulsans of modest means rent or 
own summer cottages, oil companies provide 
lodges for employees’ vacations, and the well-to- 
do have luxurious summer homes. Fleets of sail 
boats and cabin cruisers skim the fine fishing 
waters. 

Tenkiller Ferry and Fort Gibson, both beau- 
tiful new lakes, shimmer in the hills to the south, 
Not content, Tulsa committees are pushing for 
another lake on Oolagah, to the north, and for 
the largest of all, Keystone Lake, to be formed 
where the Cimarron joins the Arkansas fifteen 
miles west of the city. Denying that oil and water 


don’t mix, they are calling Tulsa “the water city 
of the Southwest.” 


Most cities of 200,000-odd angle for any kind 
of industry that will hike the community’s pay- 
roll and population figures. Not so with Tulsa. 
Any company having to do with oil is welcome, 
of course, and so are branches of aviation, manu- 
facturers of precision instruments and electronic 
devices—any enterprises that employ “intelligent 
and highly skilled people.” But unsightly heavy 
industries with great payrolls of “*common labor” 
are out. “We don’t want any dinner-pail bri- 





TULSA WOMEN love fine feathers, have what 
it takes to display them, and can afford 
the best. Oddly, the town’s ten best-dressed 
men—not women—are selected each year 
But the Swingaroo does not neglect the 
ladies. This year Seidenbach’s specialty 
shop presented a fashion show in_ the 
Southern Hills clubhouse, with members’ 
wives modeling. (From the top): Mrs. Mar- 
jorie Kimmel in Pucci of Capri T shirt and 
pants; Mrs. Loyce Hawk in a strapless swim 
suit; Mrs. Donald R. Feagin in a Junior 
Sophisticates pink dimity; and Miss Trish 
McClintock in red-and-white pin-dot voile 


gades,” says Russell Rhodes, Chamber of Com- 
merce vice-president. “Our workers are the kind 
that eat in air-conditioned company cafeterias 
We want nothing that will change the town’s char- 
acter and make our oil families unhappy.” 

You wonder if the slightly lofty attitude ts 
shared by the laboring man who laid the brick 
and mortar to raise “the city beautiful.” You're 
talking with R. P. Vinall, head of the Hod 
Carriers Local. **We've got the highest percentage 
of skilled labor of any city in the U.S.," he booms 
out. ““No slums. Bricklayers get $3.45 an hour 
The town can’t be beat. Noticed how the streets 
get washed every night?” 

You've noticed, 

Jim Hunt, business agent for Plumbers Local 
#176, has an Irish growl just this side of a snarl 
and you wait for a blast: “We've got a pride in 
seeing the town built right. Any plumber don't 
do his part sure as hell hears from me. We even 
hold classes to learn them politically appointed 
city plumbing inspectors the faults to look for 
Noticed how everybody's planting dogwood now 
to bloom with the redbud?” You hadn’t noticed, 
but you're glad to hear it. “A few guys here still 
think a unien is some kind of a monster with fire 
coming out of its ears, but when a guy that made 
three-four million dollars without even finishing 
high school says he thinks plumbers are paid too 
much, what can you do but laugh? They're good 
guys, they want to see it built right. The only 
people I feel sorry for here are the railroads, the 
buses and the airlines. They run their service both 
ways but there ain't nobody moving out—only 
people coming in.” 

They've been coming for quite a while. 

Tulsa was a played-out cattle-shipping point on 
the Frisco, population less than 1500, when a 
couple of local men drilled in a shallow oil well at 
nearby Red Fork 1901, a 
date as important in Tulsa as October 12, 1492, 
is elsewhere in the Western Hemisphere. R. | 


Olds manufactured 425 horseless carriages that 


That was on June 25, 


year, and Henry Ford was to turn out 1000 two 
years later. The Sue Bland No. | well was feeble, 
but a few Tulsa live wires whooped it up. Penn- 
sylvania operators began coming out for a look- 
see. They blew in the giant Glenn Pool, sixteen 


miles south of Tulsa, and the stampede was on. 


Muskogee and Sapulpa, small towns near the 
field, had a momentary chance for greatness 
While they drowsed, Tulsa threw a wooden bridge 
across the Arkansas River, remodeled tts livery 
stable into a hotel, put a bathtub at the end of the 
hall, opened a café called the Pig's Ear, and hol 
lered for the oilmen to come on in. They came 
Tulsa had what they wanted most: a bath, good 
food, a room to sleep in and use as an office 
Harry Sinclair formed the Sinclair Oil Company 
while sauntering to the bathtub in his pajamas 

As more oil fields gushed in over the country 
side, Tulsans drove the hogs off Main Streey 
paved it, built a better hotel, threw up a five-story 
Office building with an elevator, and went after 
the operators, the bosses with the bank rolls 
offering free building sites to tool manufacturers, 
tank-building companies, refineries to anybody 
who had anything to do with oil 

Shying away from the “dinner-pail brigade” 
was a habit from the start. Tulsa offered nothing 
for the roustabouts and roughnecks and tool 
dressers who drilled in the wells. Those lusty 
crews drifting from one new field to the next took 
along their own portable boom town of shacks 
and tents, where bawdyhouses writhed, six-guns 
whanged, gamblers fell dead, corn likker went 
down faster than oil came up, and mud in the 
streets squirted over axles. The wives of the oper 
ators were repelled by the hellholes of the oil 


fields. Tulsa extended an invitation to them and 
; 


their new-rich husbands to “come and make your 
homes in a beautiful little city that is high and 
dry, peaceful and orderly,” a city that promised 
“good churches, stores, schools,” and no filthy 
derricks reflected in the lily pool. They came 
Some of the first overnight millionaires were 
pretty gaudy. One imported fifteen freight car 
loads of bluegrass sod for his front yard; anothe: 
threw out all his new furniture when he dis- 
covered it was veneered; still another wrote a New 
York gallery for fifty “genuine paintings”; there 
was one who bought his Cadillacs in half-dozen 
lots; one who, as an afterthought, ripped out a 
wall of his just-finished palace to install a $50,000 
pipe organ (complimented for his desire to hear 
good music, he replied, ‘Well, 
Henry, it ain't so much the noise she makes, it’s 
the magnitude of the son of a blank’). Known as 
the boom-and-bust boys, they threw their sudden 


forthrightly 


money around and busted. They are a long 
vanished breed in these parts 

Those who are still around built comfortable 
homes, then used their blue chips to broaden 
their operations. Some of them got together to 
organize banks specializing in backing oi! ven 
tures, a brand of gambling looked on with sus- 
picion by Eastern bankers. Tulsa banks welcomed 
the dusty figure in whipeord breeches and torn 
khaki shirt, just in from the hills, ana listened 
carefully as he unrolled his map and explained 
the structure he thought overlay an oil-producing 
sand or limestone. If the geology looked good, he 


got the money. Wall Street later changed its tune, 
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The Philbrook Art Center, once the residence of its donors, Mr. and Mrs. Waite Phillips, 


has stimulated Tulsa’s cultural interests with special exhibits, classes and recitals 


but Tulsa stull claims to be the largest center of ol 
financing outside New York 
lulsa’s bank 


of crude plunged, but the way the oilmen-bankers 


» were bulleted whenever the price 


headed into the gales ts one reason why the towns 
folk, with rather surprising enthusiasm, go out of 
Phey like to 
tell about the black day in 1920, when the Amer 


their way to brag on their rich men 


ican National Bank closed its doors and the mob 
jamming the street and waving passbooks sig 
naled a panic that might wildfire. They recall how 
Robert Mckarlin 


change National Bank across the street, came out 


board chairman of the Ex 


and shouted down the mob, then calmly told them 
they could bring their passbooks over to his bank 
and draw every cent they had deposited in the 
collapsed American National. It was a last-ditch 
vamble, but Mcbharlin was backed by a dozen of 


hes ol colleagues gentle cold eyed, VCNCTOUS, 
calculating gamblers who stood looking trom 
the upstairs windows and awaited the outcome 
without a quiver. If the whole mob took up the 
offer, they were ruined. A few went in and drew 
out their money; others only transferred then 
deposits or quictly went home 

Avain in 1932, when oil fell to twenty-nine 
cents a barrel, these same men shoved in large 
James A. Chap 


man alone putting up more than $4,000, ,000-— in 


parts of their personal fortunes 
an effort to save Tulsa's banks. The new Demo 
cratic administration stepped in to help, too, but 
these men, a good many of whom were credited 
with electing Warren G. Harding, consider that 
a minor part of the story 

Admiring Tulsans argue that their wealthy 
men did not exploit downtrodden masses, but got 
their loot by raiding the Devil's treasury, and 
what's more, have provided for Tulsa’s welfare 
like indulgent fathers. Monuments to their open 
handedness are all over the 


place: skyscrapers 
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given to Boy Scouts and to art museums, homes 
for widows and orphans; dormitories, libraries 
and scholarships for Tulsa University; stadiums, 
“Y™ buildings, hospitals and churches 

A grand old man like W. G. Skelly is typical of 
those regarded with real affection. At seventy-five 
he still runs the huge Skelly Oil Company and 
also finds time, despite agonizing physical pain, 
to limp daily to committee meetings to plan any- 
thing from better playgrounds to more fireplugs. 
Let anybody sidle up to Bill Skelly with a propo- 
sition to make Tulsa a little better and, they say, 
his checkbook and pen come out automatically 
The folks call him “Mr 


The wealthiest of them all? Jim Chapman had 


Tulsa.” 


the title of wealthiest man west of the Mississippi 


until Texans heard about it and rared back witha 
Now wait just a minute, friend, we've got an oil 
fellow or two.” Tulsans agreeably settled for call- 
ing Chapman the richest man in Oklahoma. 
Giuesses as to how much of the stuff he has start 
at $200,000,000, Big, ruddy, white-haired, Chap- 
man is extremely shy. Newspapers have learned 
not to report that he has given a hospital $100,000 
for additional beds lest he withdraw the gift. 
Chapman and his wife live in an apartment at the 
Mayo Hotel, but Chapman spends most of his 
time on his 73,000-acre ranch in neighboring 
Osage County, where he raises beef for a profit 
He eats with the cowhands at an oak table in the 
plain ranch house, works at cutting out the calves, 
and has a reputation for being able to sit in the 
saddle from sunup to sundown —wearing a mask; 
because, for a man who loves cattle, he has one 
misfortune. He is allergic to them 

Gerald Westby, who switched from writing ad- 
venture stories to living them, ts typical of Tulsa’s 
modern-day Magellans who rove the globe hunt- 
ing out the hiding places of oil. Westby’s field 


crews on all six Continued on Page 104 





Tulsa’s most controversial work of art is Fred Conway's mural in the First National Bank and Trust Co. building 


From a distance it appears to be an abstract of bold color patterns; closer, its story is The Birth of Oklahoma 
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Continued from Page 102 
continents rush the 
their complex electronic devices 
into Seismic Service headquarters 
here for evaluation by a_ corps 
of geophysicists. Headquarters’ lat- 
est triumph was _ pin-pointing, 
from half a world away, the spot to 
drill for 


They've found oil in England, more 


Australia’s first oil well 


in France, floods of it in Venezuela 
Twelve of Westby’s seismographic 
crews are presently exploring by 
truck and helicopter in Papua, Ni- 
geria, Belgian Congo, Assam, West 
Pakistan, Borneo, the Trucial Coast 
of Saudi Arabia, Irag and Trinidad 
Westby recently flew to Egypt to 
plot the logistics for an expedition 
into the Qattara Depression near 
Mersa Matruh. First job of the crew 
will be to deactivate land mines sown 
by Rommel in his 1942 retreat from 
El Alamein. Whenever Westby, a 
former college professor, wings home 
from jungle or desert, he relaxes in- 
to college boy Jerry Westby, rippling 
a boogiewoogie beat on the piano in 
the music room of his Normandy- 
style house, while a friend, Benton 
Ferguson, whose pioneer grand- 
mother was the prototype of Sabra, 
in Edna Ferber’s Cimarron, rides 
out ona clarinet 

The Tulsa millionaire who appears 
to have the best chance for immor- 
tality has hardly been able to pay his 
grocery bill lately. Thomas Gilcrease 
was a dreamy, shy boy of sixteen, 
educated mostly at the knee of Alex 
Posey, Creek tribal poet, when the 
Glenn Pool derricks marched across 
his 160-acre Creek Indian allotment. 
Up ull then the one-eighth Indian 
boy had spent most of his time pick- 
ing cotton, fishing, hunting with 
bow and arrow, and having long 
thoughts about the beauty of the 
world. When he became of age and 
master of his money, his first act 
was to buy an oil painting 

During the next twenty years his 
seven eighths of Scotch-Irish blood 
drove him to multiply his fortune by 
developing producing properties in 
Oklahoma, Texas and New Mexico. 
But ever haunted by a love of beau- 
tiful things, persuaded that somehow 
a materialistic civilization had taken 
the wrong road, one day he pulled 
out of his hilltop mansion in Black- 
dog Township, overlooking Tulsa, 
and began a quest. For fifteen years 
he roved the art museums and gal- 
leries of Europe. Admiring the sym- 
bols of national heritages preserved 


there, he reflected that the culture of 


his Indian ancestors, though scat- 
tered to the winds, could yet offer 
spiritual lessons to a confused 
America. Gilcrease began purchas- 
ing systematically what is now called 


the greatest collection ever assem- 


readings of 


bled of paintings, sculptures, arti- 
facts and historical documents deal- 
ing with the Indians of the two 
Americas. 

Its basic appraisal of $3,750,000 
hardly indicates its importance. 
More than 4000 paintings by Euro- 
pean and American artists include 
the best Remingtons and Russells, 
230 paintings by George Catlin, 
100 by modern Indian artists. Of 
the ¥5,000 items in the library, 20,- 
0OO are extremely rare books and 
documents. The 10,000 pieces of 
clay, gold and jade artifacts reach 
back 3500 years. 
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Iwo thirds of the collection is still 
in crates, and one part of it, a val- 
uable Cortez collection, lies in a 
Dallas bank vault awaiting a $60,000 
final payment. Gilcrease has tried to 
handle alone the cataloguing and ex- 
hibition in a museum he built on the 
Blackdog hilltop. Absorbed in his 
dedicated work, he forgot his re- 
sources had a limit; he has less 
money in his pocket than a guide on 
staff. That doesn’t 
bother Gilcrease, now sixty-four and 


the museum 


as quiet and friendly as a simple 
pastor; he only wants the whole col- 
lection to be on display for the 
American people, with himself in the 
cherished role of curator. 

Trustees have been appointed to 
wade into the disorder, try to free 
Gilcrease financially, and bring the 
work to completion. Possibly a 
large museum will be erected at 
nearby Claremore, across from the 
Will Rogers Museum, 
which is visited by 2400 people daily. 
But Tulsa wants to keep it, and Gil- 


Memorial 


crease’s old-time colleagues are try- 
ing to raise money for an addition to 
the Blackdog museum by “stud- 
horsing” it 

The “studhorse note” built much 
of the best in Tulsa. The device 
amounts to getting the community 
something costly and worth while for 
nothing. Somebody thinks up an ex- 
pensive community project. Word is 
passed around to the town’s wealth- 
ier men, they get together and toss in 
personal notes ranging from $5000 
to $25,000. The pot is taken to the 
bank, the notes exchanged for cash, 
and the bulldozers go to work. The 
expectation is that profits from the 
completed project will pay off the 
notes. 
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A typical “‘studhorse note” deal 
was the financing of the municipal 
airport. The boast is that in dozens 
of these gambles for community im- 
provement since 1908 no signer ever 
lost a cent. 

“We got the idea,” says history- 
minded John D. Mayo, “from some 
early-day homesteaders in the Cher- 
okee Strip. They needed a studhorse 
but none had the credit to buy it. 
They had the notion of having each 
man sign a note for a dollar or two, 
hoping the bank would figure he was 
good for that much. One man took 
the notes into town and brought 
back the studhorse. The neighbors 
brought their mares to be bred to it, 
the sale of the first colts paid off the 
notes and thus the homesteaders got 
their studhorse for free. 

“If we manage to studhorse Tom 
Gilcrease’s great work, we figure ad- 
mission fees will eventually pay off 
the notes and Tulsa will have the 
museum without being out a dime.” 

Interest in art runs high, and much 
of the town’s artistic bent stems from 
the activities of the Philbrook Art 
Center, whose Italian Renaissance- 
style museum was originally the 
mansion of the donors, Mr. and 
Mrs. Waite Phillips. Set in twenty- 
nine acres of landscaped grounds 
and botanical gardens, the museum 
contains the Samuel H. Kress collec- 
tion of Italian Renaissance paint- 
ings, galleries of classic and modern 
art, and collections of Southwestern 
Indian art and craftsmanship. The 
Art Center's director, Robert M. 
Church, who says he prefers Tulsa to 
his native San Francisco “because 
there’s a more Cosmopolitan atti- 
tude here,” keeps things lively with 
dance classics, 
chamber music, and class instruction 
in painting, costume designing and 
ceramics. Last spring more than 500 
Oklahoma artists exhibited thei 
new work for jury 


recitals, old film 


judging and 
Tulsans bought a good deal of it. 

Any city worth its salt has a con- 
troversial piece of art. In Tulsa it’s 
the mural in the new First National 
Bank & Trust Company building. It 
was done by Fred Conway, a St. 
Louis artist, ina $25,000 competition 
with more than a score of other lead- 
ing American artists. 


Viewed from the far end of the 
half-block-long banking room, the 
mural seems to be an abstract design 
of chunks and undulating ribbons of 
vivid colors. Approach to within 
fifty feet and a heroic pageant 
springs to life: pioneers surging pell- 
mell from left to right. Then, from 
about twenty feet, cartoon portraits 
jump out at you, like paper cutouts 
pasted up helter-skelter: the faces of 
what is surely the most devastating 





aggregation of grifters, grafters, 
crooked politicians, bandits, faro 
dealers, debt beaters, Dapper Dans, 
prostitutes, half-breeds and leering 
undertakers—with only an occa- 
sional young farmer and mother- 
with-babe-in-arms—ever assembled 
If that 
should leap to life some stormy 
night, you speculate, they'll have ev- 
ery penny in the bank’s vaults by 
cockcrow. 

[he uniformed attendant on the 
floor has his special trouble with the 
mural. Tourists complain, “We been 
huntin’ twenty minutes but we can’t 
find Will Rogers nowheres in it.” 

Culturally, Tulsa is proudest of its 
eighty-piece philharmonic orchestra, 
which is beginning its seventh season 
under the direction of H. Arthur 
Brown. Between the heavyweight 


on one wall. Satanic crew 


workouts of its twelve regular pro- 
grams, the orchestra gives year- 
round “pop” concerts and has 
played for more than 100,000 chil- 
dren in the area. Its young president, 
Burch Mayo, had the job of persuad- 
ing Tulsa’s roughhewn titans that 
the time had come to 
music. 


invest in 
Trying to extract 
$5000 from one old-timer, Mayo 
promised that at the premier concert 
Beethoven's Fifth would be dedi- 
cated to him. “Forget Beethoven's 
Fifth, Burch,” said the oil battler as 
he reached for his checkbook. “Ill 
be happy with an Old Grandad’s 
Fifth.” He got it—and still gets it, 
tissue-wrapped, whenever the or- 
chestra thousand 
bucks. 

The orchestra knew it was over 
the hump the night the nineteen- 
story First National Building was 
dedicated. The bank directors built a 
special platform, ordered up search- 
lights to stab the sky, then called on 
nota hillbilly band and Roy Rogers’ 
horse but the symphony and Gladys 
Swarthout to perform for the 25,000 
people standing in the street. “I 
guess it was 


classical 


can use a few 


Tulsa’s finest hour,” 
says one sentimental oil-company 
head, who remembers when pigs 
wallowed in the same street. “I know 
damn well I cried.” 

The symphony triumphed again at 
last year’s $100,000,000 Interna- 
tional Exposition and 
Congress, which drew 300,000 visi- 
tors. Standard Oil put up a modern 
operating derrick on the grounds, 
encased it in an air-conditioned glass 
envelope, then invited the Tulsa 
Philharmonic to set up shop inside 


Petroleum 


it. They say it was a wondrous thing 
those nights to watch the crew, 
wearing tin safety hats, expertly lock 
up the kelly joint and spin the rotary 
table to the rhythms of Bartok 
played by eighty musicians also 
wearing tin safety hats. 


All such evidences of civilized liv- 
ing are applauded by the oil-research 
laboratories, who have brought in so 
many scientists and technicians that 
Tulsa now claims to rank first in pro- 
portion of scientists to total popu- 
lation, 

“It used to be,” says Dr. George 
Roberts, Jr., chief of the $4,500,000 
Stanolind laboratory, “that when- 
ever I'd go to see a genius on the fac- 
ulty at Berkeley or M.I.T. he'd be 
enthusiastic about my job offer until 
I mentioned Tulsa. It didn’t do any 
good to tell him there are more 
meetings of learned societies in 
Tulsa in a week than there are ina 
month in Cambridge—though it’s 
true. He'd say, ‘I can’t take my fam- 
ily out on the prairie among the In- 
dians.” So I adopted a policy of in- 
sisting the prospect take a trip to 
Tulsa at our expense before decid- 
ing. Since then I've brought in more 
than two hundred and fifty scientists 
without having a single one refuse 
the job.” 

When the research scientist—call 
him Charles Fowler—arrives with 
his apprehensive family, they find no 
painted and blanketed Indians loaf- 
ing on the corners, though the soda- 
fountain girls and some of the kids 
at school do have pretty good tans. 
The Fowlers begin making friends. 
Charles may meet W. W. Keeler, 
vice-president of Phillips Petroleum 
Co. If Mrs. Fowler belonged to the 
Junior League back home, she trans- 
fers and is charmed by the chapter's 
president, lovely, blond, blue-eyed 
Miss Joan Kennedy. 

During a back-yard barbecue, the 
Fowlers begin to discover that quite 
a few of their new friends are Indians 
after all. That is, they have a fourth, 
eighth, sixteenth, or smaller fraction 
of Indian blood and are extremely 
proud of it. Then the Fowlers learn 
that more than two centuries of 
white (mostly Scotch-Irish) inter- 
marriage with Cherokees, Creeks 
and Choctaws have produced in 
Tulsa a blended race from whose 
features the Indian’s physical char- 
acteristics have all but disappeared. 
That's why it didn’t occur to Fowler 
that Bill Keeler, besides being vice- 
president of America’s thirteenth 
billion-dollar corporation, is also 
principal chief of the Cherokees. Or 
to Mrs. Fowler that her charming 
League president belongs to a prom- 
inent Osage family. 

You call on R. Otis McClintock, 
president of the First National Bank. 
He happens to be out of town, and 
you're shown into the office of Miss 
Virginia M. Hall, who, it is ex- 
plained, “runs” the city’s largest 
bank in the president’s absence. Miss 
Hall, a handsome young career 

Continued on Page 130 
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luminous sunshine and lilting excitement of lovely, 


lively, altogether entrancing Spain. 


Relax completely, renew your whole outlook at quiet and 
unspoiled Winter resorts... the Canary Islands, Malaga, 


Majorca, Alicante. Enjoy the uncrowded Fall and Winter 


highlights of gay-mooded Barcelona and Madrid . . . fabu- 
pie pa) 
lous treasures of art and antiquity ... enthralling excursions 


into the past... breath-taking sweeps of spectacular 


scenery . 


Spectacular travel values, too, await you at every hand. 
For example, a 15-day, 1,600 mile tour of Spain including 
de luxe motor coaches and hotels costs as little as $15 per 
day. Exquisite products of Spanish craftsmanship, popular 
Spanish fashions, as well, are available for a fraction of what 
you'd expect to spend. Come soon and stay long in the land 


where you see and do the most for the least. 


Consult your Travel Agent or 


SPANISH TOURIST OFFICE 


ra 





New York: 485 Madison Avenue, New York 22, %. ¥ 
Chicago: 39 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill 
San Francisco: 68 Post Street, San Francisco 4, Calif 
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Paris for its expatriates is more than gai- 
ety. It is sitting in the Tuileries Gardens 
contemplating the heart of the city—Place 
de la Concorde and the Obelisk of Luxor. 


here exists somewhere, I sup- 


pose, a certain thick-skinned 

class of people, French as well 
as foreigners, to whom the city of Paris 
is a simple slice of overrated geography 
unfeeling blocks of gray stone and pock- 
marked monuments, dank alleyways and 
broad, man-made boulevards, parks with 
ordinary grass and trees, sagging hotels 
and dismal dwellings, shops that peddle 
such prosaic products as stoves and shoes 
and unpasteurized milk—and all of it 
encircled by a tired old river. 

But for the rest of us, Paris is a great, 
never-fulfilled hunger; a city of romance 
and of nostalgic aching for nostalgia; a 
magic place bathed in gay song and the 
soft, passionate cries of old lovers who 
never die; a misty, purple-gray sky that 
exists nowhere else in the world—and all 
of it encircled by dreams. 

And, there is none who feels the hunger 
for this dream Paris more than those of 
us from the comparatively temperate 
emotional zones of the world—from the 
well-ordered lands where the currencies 
are least unstable and the traffic runs ac- 
cording to impersonal rule and where 
every man is not his own political party. 
From Britain, Sweden, Holland, Norway 
and Switzerland; from Germany, between 
wars; and, especially, from America. 

We are the ones who are most likely to 
come here as tourists and stay on as 
residents—“‘expatriates,” if 


you will. 


And we are the ones who—skimming 
lightly over the stern, sometimes harsh, 
French surface of the city—give Paris 
her tone of high gaiety and deep wis- 


dom—of joyous agents de police in flap- 


living precariously in Paris 


The intimate story of a girl 


her private life, her romance, 


her search for happiness. First of two parts 


American Girlin Paris 


ping blue capes pursuing rosy-cheeked 
Bois 


catching them) and of great philosophers 


nursemaids in the (and 


always 
hidden in every concierge’s cubicle. 

We become the most exultant wan- 
derers over her streets, the most pensive 
cafe-sitters. We write the most rapturous 
books about her quaint little quartiers 
and her charming little shopkeepers. We 
paint the most soft-eyed water colors and 
compose the most reminiscent songs that 
set the hearts of strangers from Sioux 
City and Saskatchewan stirring to lib- 
erate her from tyrants during wartime. 

The most dedicated of the Paris ex- 
patriates (if that is the word for them) 
are the American girls, a few years past 
college age, who have flocked here by 
Most otf 


them, for some reason, seem to come 


the hundreds since the War. 


from a rather specialized upper-middle 
segment of American society. Watching 
from a convenient café terrace, you can 
recognize them by their head-high, long- 
legged walk, by their expensive-looking 
three- or four-year-old tailored suits from 
Bergdorf or Best and the long, heavy 
woolen scarves they wear in wintertime, 
flapping outside their coats with a truly 
Parisian dash. And, if you study the mat- 


er further, you will discover that it is 


they who carry the most tarnishproof 


preconceived picture of Paris and who 
find the finest justification for these pre- 
conceptions everywhere they go— in the 
meanest hotel and the mangiest restau- 
rant and in the most feeble lover's arms. 

It is about one such girl expatriate I'd 
like. to tell you. We can call her “*Nancy 


Pride.” She comes from a town on the 


by Paul K. Deutselhman 


farthest and most-insulated end of the 
Philadelphia Main Line and she is bright 
and blond and brown-eyed and has un- 
doubtedly been the life of many Ivy 
League house parties. Now, age twenty- 
five, Nancy has been living in Paris some- 
what under four years, working at odd 
jobs that almost defy classification—at 
least, by Stateside standards. 

Nancy's name had been given me by 
friends as being fairly typical of the 
American girls residing here. She had 
agreed to show me her Paris— the pe- 
culiarly American Paris of the girl ex- 
patriate— which so far has escaped no- 
tice of the guidebook writers and the 
movie makers and ts never written about 


in letters back home. 


r 


o show me her own singular seg- 

ment of this city, Nancy met 

me at the Capoulade, a brassy 
café opposite the Luxembourg Gardens 
which is the chief hangout and corner 
drugstore for the Sorbonne students. It 
was a late Saturday morning in Decem- 
ber and the heartbreakingly young lov- 
ers (the virginal-looking, seventeen-year- 
old girls without lipstick and the cocky, 
strutting, unshaven boys in duffel coats) 
were nuzzling one another along the 
banquettes over coffee and petits coups 
de gnole, which are their first alcoholic 
warm-ups on a winter's day. 
the kind 
of girl from a good school who wears 


Nancy 1s tall and slender 


handsome, big-buckled belts and looks 


good wearing them. Her face has a high 
boned, race-horsy leanness that bright 
ens into near-beauty when she smiles. She 
has the gift, also— beyond price in any 
female— of looking like a child one mo- 
ment and a woman the next. 

She slipped tn breathlessly alongside of 
Id 


cremes, practicaily her opening words 


me. And, after ordered two cafés 


(as if this had been very much on her 
“Tm 


awfully flattered that Jane and Billy sug 


mind these past few minutes) were 


gested me. But if you're looking for any 
lett 
the States and that sort of thing, you've 


great psychological reasons why | 


got the wrong girl! It wasn’t to recover 


from a broken heart or because | had 
an unhappy home life or anything like 
that.” 

“Then why did you leave 


She 


shrugged her shoulders like Fernandel in 


 Lasked, 


thrust out her lower lip and 


the movies. “Oh,” she said 


with great 
brightness, “coming here just happened 
that’s all. Mummy and Daddy wanted 
to send me to Europe several times, on a 
trip along with a group of girls. But I 
didn't want to go that way 

“Then a friend from Vassar sent me a 
delayed Christmas card, It arrived in 
March, She she 
was going on a bicycle tour of Europe 
My 
had 


about a 


Nineteen-fifty wrote 
that summer and would I join her 
parents thought that was tine. | 
worked around New York for 
year after Pd quit school but had come 


back home to Paoli and was just hang 


ing around the house at the time 
“The trip was supposed to be only for 
months, Maybe I had a 


three or four 
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core thing would 


vith three suitcases 
NecaUuse WE wanted to 
without telling my par 
with 


uiltcase WINLer 


enger freighter out of 
d in Liverpool at the 
mid a little 


indred dollar mdm 


over three 
return-trip ticket 
indered around London for a 


ind Youth 


People were 


¢. then set out on bicycle 
teled all over the place 
wonderful to u they weren't used 


to seeing American pirls wandering 


around in blue jeans. We covered Eng 


land and Scotland 


the Low 


then crossed over to 
Countries and pedaled along 
the canals and went through a piece of 
Germany and arrived in‘ Paris in early 


October, intending to stay only a week 
We stayed at a hotel just up the street 
from here that 


had told us 


ome people in London 
After a 


But | decided to stay 


ubout week my 


friend went home 
awhile. It wasn't any great decision —it 
was just that Estill had some money left 


That's the way | am, | guess-—— 1 just sort 


of drift into things 


| wrote my family and they were 


You 


family 


vel very understanding about it 


sec, | come from a 


happs 


Mummy and Daddy are both 


very 
young-acting. And, we're all very close 

John, 
And, 
we don't have any of those problems that 


Maybe 


interesting to you”? 


Pex, my sister, and my brother, 


and Mummy and Daddy and me 
families are supposed to have 
that makes me Ic 
But | guess Pm just not a case history 
You'd probably do better going over to 
Montana Bar 


talking to one of the wirls there 


the, Dome or the and 


‘ 


he looked about the cafe, almost 


possessively, At a table next to 


KJ ours 


a tight-fitting flame-pink sweater and a 


a pretty, dark-haired girl in 


angling crucifix over her young breasts 


was busy at her homework. Two boys 


with demi-ameéricain haircuts— their 


tweed topeoats thrown casually over 


like 


passage 


shoulders 


had 


their grenadier-fashion 


cupes stopped in ther 
down the crowded aisle and were stand 
ing there, staring at the girl, Outside, the 
heated 


terrace was filling up with the 


somewhat-aged North African students 
who never seem to attend classes, but 
only sit in the St.-Michel cafes and plot 
back, 


kink y-haired 


their revolutions. Toward the 


lanky Central Africans 
boys with shining, cherubic black faces 
that are totally unlike the aware Negro 
faces we know at home-—-were siting 
Whole tribes from Senegal, Gabon and 
the Cameroons were reputed to go into 
hock to send them to school here and 


keep them in their fine Parisian clothes. 
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The expatriates see the tourists’ Paris too 


No one 


misses the Eiffel Tower from the top of Notre Dame 


The girl student glanced up at the two 
boys who were observing her and she 
smiled. Then, she buried her head once 
more in her notebooks. And, soon the 
boyg moved on 

“This is one of the first cafes | came 
to,’ Nancy said. “I have a great attach- 
ment for the place. Every morning I used 
to come in here for a coffee and then take 
off— and never know where I'd go and 
what the day would bring.” 

There are two ways to discover the 
wonders of Paris for the first time. One is 
the widely advertised way of wandering 
about the city on the arm of your newly- 
beloved, pausing now and then to kiss in 
a Métro crowd or along the quayside. 
This ts complicated because you can 
never quite tell whether your eyes are 
glazed over with Paris or with Sex. But 
there is the other way of discovering the 
city, and that is to be completely alone 
when you come here first 

For, there is a peculiar Paris loneli- 
nessa sweet loneliness, that sharpens 
the senses to utmost appreciation. It is a 
feeling of participating remoteness, of 
being alone in a crowd— but not expe- 
riencing the strangeness and forbidding- 
ness in the people around you, as you 
would in most other cities; instead, a 
kind of poised and kinetic friendliness 
waits here for you. The choice is yours 
And it is a fine, warm feeling, beyond 
loneliness—as if any moment you de- 
sired, when you so desired, you could 
step up and touch any arm in the passing 
crowd and win a friend 

Nancy's first weeks in Paris were full 
of this sweet Paris loneliness. She tries to 
talk matter-of-factly about it, as people 
from an Anglo-Saxon culture sometimes 


feel constrained to talk of such matters. 


But occasionally the pure Latinness of 
her feeling chokes up and seeps out of her. 

“IT had some letters of introduction to 
people here,” she said. “But I don’t like 
to press in on people—do you? I think 
it’s unfair just to call someone up on the 
telephone and say: “Well, here | am! I'm 


a friend of and what are 


so-and-so’s 
you going to do about me?’ 

“I did write some letters to the first 
three names on my list. 
Marshall 


who'd gone to Foxcroft with Mummy 


They were a 


Plan couple and a woman 


and a very important radio correspond- 
ent who seems to spend his time only 
with prime ministers. None of them an- 
swered. So | didn’t bother writing any 


of the others 


or the first six weeks | was 
completely alone. But | didn't 
mind, 


honestly. I like being 


alone— especially in Paris. | just walked 
around and saw the city and watched the 
people's faces, but didn’t speak to any- 
one. | rode the Métro and the buses and 
went into a lot of churches and did all 
the corny, wonderful Paris things 

wandering through the art galleries on 
Rue Jacob and the bookstalls along the 
Seine, sitting around in cafes drinking 
red wine and eating almonds. I'd go up 
to Sacre-Coeur all by myself and look 
down on the lights of the city and wander 
around Pigalle and Montmartre late at 
Oh, I'd 


even go to Les Halles at six in the morn- 


night and think nothing of it 


ing and eat that awful onion soup—or 
just walk around, eating pommes frites 


out of an old rolled-up newspaper and 


looking at the flowers and the beautiful 


vegetables and the wonderfully alive, 


unbeautiful women and their 


leather coats all smelling of onions and 


men in 


blood. Everything seemed very Strange 
and foreign—and yet, somehow, I didn't 


feel like a foreigner. Because | don't 


think that anyone can feel that way in 
Paris, do you?” 

Nancy and I left the café now. We 
edged through the crowds of students 
standing around the newsstand outside, 
looking in on the ones who were sitting 
inside on the two terraces. | wanted to 
see her hotel, to find out what the Paris 
living quarters of a Vassar girl, nurtured 
in Paoli, Pa., and combed and curried 
by the Junior League, would be like. 

We crossed the Boulevard and headed 
up Rue Monsieur-le-Prince—which is one 
of the few hilly streets in Paris, below 
Montmartre. Years back, it had been the 
red-light street of the city. But now it is 
packed with Chinese restaurants and 
small hotels set off in courtyards. As we 
walked past these, Nancy automatically 
fell into step with me. This being the 
surest sign of the true Parisienne, French 
or otherwise—matching steps with the 
man she’s walking with, as if she were 
completely in accord, as a female, with 
the pace he sets. 

“In December,” she was saying, “I 
ran into this boy I knew from home. I'd 
heard he was here but didn’t try to get 
in touch with him. And from that time 
on, life was gay, gay, gay. It was a ques- 
tion of going out dancing every night in 
places like the Eléphant Blanc and Chez 
Carrere and then climbing seven flights 
of stairs afterwards in that two-hundred- 
and-tifty-franc-a-day hotel. It was very 
incongruous—and I loved it!” 

She was invited to spend Christmas in 
England, with a girl she knew who had 
married an Englishman. “Maybe Mummy 
and Daddy expected me back home after 
that. But I still wasn’t ready to go. So | 
sold my return ticket and went right back 
to Paris, to that same hotel.” 

There wasn't anything “romantic” 
about the way she was living in Paris, 
she insisted. “If you stopped and thought 
about it, that hotel was just horrible.” 

There was a positively nasty patronne 
with greedy little eyes and she fought 
Nancy and the other guests (most of 
whom were foreigners) over the number 
of seconds they let their hot-water taps 
run and the thirty-frane phone calls and 
why you didn’t take your petit déjeuner 
in your room (at double prices) rather 
than at the Capoulade or any of the other 
cafés on the Boulevard. And it was so 
cold at night, she recalls, that she had to 
wear woolen ski socks in bed to Keep 
her feet warm. 

The patronne had a husband, a tiny 
humble man, whom she kept running up 
and down and 


stairs carrying trunks 


moving furniture that was much too 


heavy for him. And there was a terribly 





Sener’ tag 


overworked little drudge of a chamber- 
maid, with huge, melting blue eyes and 
tremulous Overmade-up lips and lovely 
blond hair that hung over her shoul- 
ders—and a right leg that was shorter by 
at least four inches than the left one. And 
the girl spent her entire day limping up 
and down the seven flights of stairs be- 
tween dozens of unmade beds above and 
the kitchen and supply rooms off the 
damp, sunless concrete courtyard below. 

The two rooms next to hers, Nancy 
said, were occupied by a recently arrived 
White They had 
stopped off at Harbin for a time, and 
then had fled 


once more. From their rooms there was 


family of Russians. 


before the communists 


the constant, tinny whine of ancient 
American phonograph records like Dar- 
danella and Paper Moon—also, the con- 
stant odor of exotic foods cooking, all 


of them resembling overdone cabbage. 


ownstairs, every Saturday 

afternoon at three-thirty as 

regular as clockwork, the pa- 
tronne’s family moved out of the single 
room they occupied. A vase of flowers 
was stuck ostentatiously on the table, a 
bucket of iced white wine was placed 
alongside the bed— and an elderly gentle- 
man (said to be an important police 
official) and an overstocked blonde with 
gold teeth came to occupy the room for 
the afternoon. 

“It was like nothing I'd ever run into 
before in my life,’ Nancy said. “And it 
should have been terribly depressing 
but somehow it wasn’t. This being Paris, 
I came out of it all with sweet little recol- 
lections of the crippled chambermaid 
stealing off in the evening to be with her 
tall Arab student who seemed to spend 
his entire day standing moon-eyed on the 
opposite corner looking at the hotel; of 
the patronne’s earnest, red-haired little 
daughter doing her devoirs on the kitchen 
table and calling out questions to her 
father as he staggered up and down the 
stairs; and of the old couple sipping wine 
by their bedside.” 

All that time, Nancy was expecting to 
return home when her money ran out. 
“My family was wonderful about my 
staying on. I guess they wanted me to get 


it out of my system—whatever ‘it’ 


was. 
By February, my money was almost all 
gone—but letters came every so often 
with a ten- or twenty-dollar bill folded 
up inside. 

“I figured I'd have just about enough 
money to last me a month, if I didn’t 
move a muscle. Then, ! ran into this boy 
who was here on a Fulbright— and he had 
a car and was driving down to Taor- 
mina in Sicily with two other friends. 
They invited me along and I accepted. 

“Among the four of us, there was just 


about enough money to pay for gas and 





Students sit with books along the Quai aux Fleurs 


Some from other countries later become expatriates 


oil. We ate one bowl of pasta a day and 
stayed at very simple hotels. We couldn't 
afford to cross over at Naples— that is, 
we didn't have enough money to get us 
and the car over and back. So we drove 
down to the southern tip of the boot, to 
Reggio di Calabria, and crossed over 
there on the ferry. The last night we had 


to sleep in the car. 


“But in Taormina, we stayed at this 
wonderful villa. It belonged to an Eng- 
lishwoman who was a friend of this 


boy's. It was very chic—and we stayed 
there a week and then drove back. My 
friends were going to 


Slay over in 


Rome—and there was some money 
waiting for me there at American Ex- 
press. That got me back to Paris. And it 
was also supposed to pay for my ticket 
home.” 

Few people surrendering to this city 
of culture and light and dreams are aware 
of a single moment of surrender, a day 
and an hour when they actually decide to 
take up their sweet exile here. Nancy 


Pride is, however, different from the 
other expatriates, male and female. 

“Until that time,” she told me, “I ac- 
tually intended going back to America. 
But | arrived in Paris on exactly the first 
day of spring. And I knew then that I 
had to stay! 

“It was exactly like the travel folders 
say Paris is supposed to be in the spring. 
All the chestnut trees were in blossom, 
and the wind was blowing softly and all 
those pale pink-and-white flowers were 
falling to the ground— and you scrunched 
over them with the wheels of your car, 
if you happened to be in a car. 

“The fountains were all going along 
the Champs, the sun was shining and 


there were flower sellers everywhere. 


kids 


darned little carrousels! And everywhere 


Even the were riding on those 
the streets were full of quick movement 
and color as though the people had all 
been stirred out of the winter grayness by 
all that sunshine and soft air, That was 
when I made up my mind to find a job 
kind of 


just so long as it would keep me here! 


and stay in Parts—any job, 


“TL was without the three F's,” she 
said. ““No French, no franes, no friends 
Today I've got friends— plenty of them. 


But I've and my 


sull got no franes 
French could be better. And I suppose 
this dream of Paris can't exist forever. 


Its bound to face 


explode in my 
someday, like a great big soap bubble. 
But, it hasn't yet 

By now we reached her hotel— the one, 
she told me, she had been living in the 
past three anda half years, ever since that 
decisive spring day. It is called the Hotel 
des Trois Soeurs and it lies indented be- 
tween a glass-fronted restaurant that 
James Joyce frequented and an Indo- 
chinese épicerie—and its fagade is so 
tiny and unobtrusive that if you were to 
expend a deep breath as you were pass- 
ing it, you could conceivably vaporize it 


out of existence 


r 


he hotel, as its name indicates, is 
run by three sisters— all widows 
in their 
black 


round little faces 


sixties. They were 


dressed in and had the 


bright, 
with the tight-drawn 
skin and the worn, luminous, unrouged 
lips—of certain Frenchwomen of the 
lower-middle classes who have led happy 


and eventful lives. All three of them had 


chirpy little voices and when we mounted 
the stairs to the bureau onthe second floor, 
they were fluttering about the stove 
where a big iron pot was bubbling away 
and giving off the kind of aroma you'd 
expect a big iron pot to be giving off 
ina French kitchen, 
Little 


* Bonjour, Chicken,” 


Number One greeted Nancy 


Sister 
“Come in, 
come in! Ask your friend to sit down.” 
“Lam not able,” Nancy said. “We are 
going upstairs, to my room 
Sister Number One looked meaning- 
Mean- 


trans- 


fully over at Sister Number Two 


while, Number Three was busy 
ferring the contents of the pot into a 
serving platter, 

“Someone called,” Number Two said, 
“To me, it sounded like business. They 
have asked that you should call back as 
soon as you return.” She handed Nancy 
the key and the message 

Nancy 


stuffed it into her pocket 


glanced at the paper, then 
“We'll be up- 
stairs only five minutes. M sieur wishes 
to see my room,” 

Number Three shrugged her shoulders 
ina Gallic gesture of dismissal. Then, the 
three sisters fluttered into their chairs, 

There was no elevator, of course. We 
climbed five flights of stairs. The hallway 
on the fifth floor was blocked bya rolled-up 
mattress, We squeezed past the mattress 
and beyond that was Nancy's room 
like a thousand other rooms ina hundred 
other Left Bank hotels 

Most of the room was filled by a wide 
bed, with a carefully patched, clean white 
coverlet, a ponderous marble-topped 
table and a lumpy armchair whose back 

was decorated by a bright yellow antuma- 
cassar. The table was piled high with 
copies of intellectual litthe magazines 

like Paris Review 


and with French and American fashion 


. Trimestre and Merlin 


magazines 

Alongside the bed a small radio sat on 
top of a rectangular marble-topped com 
mode. At the left, a pair of long, narrow 
French windows thread- 
looked 


down upon rooftops that might have 


framed by 


bare, purplish-red draperies 


been selected from a gouache by Utrillo, 
At the right, there was a wide, shallow 
armoire and a screen, behind which sat a 
hotplate, a small, wooden coflee grinder, 
an unwashed cup and saucer, a sink and 
the inevitable bidet. Across the bidet a 
pair of stockings was stretched out to dry 


Nancy ran her 


fingers nervously 


through her close-cropped blond hair 


“T guess there isn’t much material com 


fort here,” she said, as if seeing the 


room for the first time. “But if | wanted 
an apartment with a modern bathroom 
and a television set, 'd go back to the 
States. Material advantages are greater at 


But that 


“What are you here for?” 


home » not what I'm here for 

I asked 
Because I dike it' What other reason 

could there be’? I know you'd like me to 


say I'm escaping from something 
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Hipyyy al 

ul trumht 
end 
ind 


mw other 
American cee! 
he Ipl 


1 like the 


hecause In 
alls about pol Also 
int ill 


three of them. Th re alway 


dome nice things tor me, like inviting ne 


o share lunch or putting flowers in the 


room or letting me know im advance 


vhen there is going to be hot water 


Altovether, her room was as chaste 


ind impersonal as any im a ¢ 


YWCA 


hic avo 


Except tor the pictures on the 


wall, there were no real personal touches 


Ihe wall over the bed, however, was 


literally solid with enlarged prints, show 


iw omber scene 


of Spanish village lite 


that had appeared some years back in an 


American magasine 


I went to Spain once he said, by 


vay of explanation, “Ll love the people 


there they're so warn That was a 


vord she used often warm 


r “4 


here was also another picture 


tucked the wall. It) was 


naked 


onto 


the head and shoulders 


of a beautiful, sun-tanned bo beau 


tiful, that ws. ina brooding French way 


His chin’ was reared back proudly and 


hs eves were closed im a com 


pyle tely sensuous, dilated-t OSL pose that 


no Amercan over the ave of tourteen 
would dure i’ 


"Who 
A friend of mine. His 


Th 
that? 
name is Gerald 


There's a better picture of him over 


here 
In the other picture Crerald was wear 


ing a striped maillot, the kind French 


sailors wear, He was smoking a cigarette 


out of the corner of his mouth and 


needed a shave. He was absolutely guar 


anteed never to be tapped for Skull and 
Bones 
What does he do?” Lasked 


“That's a question you never ask in 


Paris.” she said. “Its a very American 


question. People can do nothing here, 
just live— but they do it gracefully 
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Place du Tertre on Montmartre is a hangout of artists and eccentrics 


Is that what he does nothing?” 


He's anartist “But 


She turned 


he said shortly 


he isn'tin Parts any more 


away trom Gerald, rather unceremont 
ously gathered up a pair of nylons that 
had been hanging behind the door and 
tarted downstairs 

I followed her past the coiled-up mat 
in the 


tress in the hallway. Downstairs 


mreau, she excused herself and made a 
tele phone call 


She has changed, that one!” one of 


the sisters observed. “So timid she was, 


You 


when she first came here, mi sicur 

would not believe it! 
‘What changed her?” 
Ihe 


French 


| asked 


woman suddenly became 


“What 


very 
all, 


She rolled her eyes upward, 


changes them 


yi sicta 
‘Lamour! Paris! 


quizzically. “La vie 


Nancy came out of the bureau. A pub- 
heity azency has a job for me to do. Do 
you want to come along? 

We stopped down the street at a kind 
of dry-cleaning establishment. A thin, 
squint-eyed girl with thick spectacles was 
leaning over a machine resembling a sew- 
ing machine, repairing runs ino nylon 
Stockings 

Nancy handed over the nylons she was 
carrying 

“Seven 


the girl said. “Thirty 


That 


runs 


franes a run will cost you two 


hundred and ten franes, mademoisell 
* Bien 


We stepped outside 


Nancy said 

“That will give 
you an idea of how French I've become 
having instead of 


Stockings repaired 


throwing them away. I've got a friend 
who works for an advertising agency in 
New York that has a stocking account 
and she slips a pair into a letter every 
now and then. It gets through without 
But, 


biggest expense sa 


the douan sull, its almost my 


We had a quick sandwich at a brasserie 


on the corner of Place de 'Odeéon and 


then caught a Number 63 bus for the 
Right Bank 

“Let's stay outside on the platform,” 
she said. ““We can smoke there.” 

We lit cigarettes, while the bus lurched 
like a wounded elephant through the 
after-lunch packs of busy little Renaults 
and Simeas down Boulevard St.-Germain. 

Finding a job in Paris can be an ex- 
ceedingly 


tough proposition for an 


American girl, Nancy was saying—“‘es- 


pecially if you arent: completely bi- 


lingual, can’t type or take dictation and 


aren't one of the rare ones who can 


wangle a work permit. Hundreds of 


tourists come through and make stabs 
at finding jobs so they can stay on. 
Hardly a day passes but some girl | Know 
quietly folds her tent and goes home. 
The competition ts terrific for American 
girls here--and really, there just aren't 


any jobs! Actually, you have to create 


your own job 


visitor meeting any of these girl 
expatriates casually is struck 
by the seeming glamour of 
their lives here. You listen to them rattle 


off their bad French to waiters; hear 


flip talk of gay summer weekends on 
the Normandy coast and winter skiing 
trips in the Alps, of Christmas turkeys 
cooked for them in neighborhood bou- 
langeries (lo be ordi- 


eaten over vin 


naire with friends in their hotel rooms) 


You 


cocktail parties and learn of their ex- 


run into them at art shows and 


citing jobs—-taking off on research trips 


with famous photographers, writing 


shopping columns, peddling worth-while 


literary magazines, hauling their type- 


writers around to hotels on frenzied, 


short-term stenographic assignments with 
businessmen ; 


passing American you 


hear about their plans to export French 
gloves to Dallas or design window dis- 
plays for New York department stores in 
the French manner or to teach Stateside 
publicity methods to the citizenry here 
and you reach the quick conclusion that, 
somehow, they have succeeded in com- 
bining the best of two worlds. 

Any one of them will fight you tooth 
and nail if you so much as hint she is 
“escaping” from life back in Larchmont, 
Lake Forest, Santa Barbara. 
But the longer you talk with any of 


them, the more you tend to see them in 


Paoli or 


strictly American terms. 


You can convince yourself that these 


girl expatriates are, basically, a postwar 


transatlantic offshoot of a very prevalent 
female American phenomenon—the ca- 
reer girl. For them, Paris is merely the 
bigger, freer, more challenging big city 
that lies beyond San Francisco, beyond 
Chicago, beyond New York. 

And if you accept the thesis that there 
is a strong tendency in many an Amer- 
ican girl—fresh from college and uneager, 
for the moment, to marry the boy back 
home—to fly to the city and all the 
beckoning freedom it offers, then you 
are somewhat on your way to under- 
standing Nancy Pride and the other girl 
expatriates here 

At home, the Nancy Prides would have 
to find some kind of justification for this 
flight to the city. And this justification 
lies in a career. And America being the 
kind of 


whether it is counting agate lines in some 


country it is, your career 
advertising office or selling ties in a de- 
partment store— is the bridge that makes 
all this freedom permissible 

In the U.S., however, the career—the 
bridge—soon takes over; you have to 
justify yourself in understandable Amer- 
ican terms by “getting ahead.” And soon 
the job may become more important 
than the freedom, real or imaginary; you 
find yourself spending more and more 
time building a proud and mighty editice. 

But Paris, they tell you—though not 


in so many words—Paris is different. 
Here you can skip lightly over the bridge, 
however frail and makeshift. Nobody 


cares—least of all, you yourself—what 
you work at, just as long as it keeps you 
here. 

And these girls are different too. Most 
of them, like Nancy, wear their Paris 
discomforts like a hair shirt around their 
pretty necks. They come from generally 
well-heeled families and they've had their 
comforts at home. They do not feel the 
need of achieving them here, as a mark 
of success in this city—as it might be a 
mark of success for another type of girl 
working in another city. 

I was thinking these things—the re- 
sults of several years of unstudied ob- 
servation here—while we smoked our 
cigarettes on the bus platform, waiting 
for the Place de l’Alma to round into 


view. 








Nancy began talking: “When I finally 
decided to concentrate on my job hunt, 
I stopped staying up late. I figured if I 
Stayed up 


unul three or four every 


morning, dancing or just wandering 
around, I'd be too darn tired to look for 
a job. 

“I made the rounds. First of all, the 
Herald- Tribune 
American girl's dream of Paris employ- 


ment 


Paris which is every 


when she first comes over. I'd 
worked for a year in New York after 
leaving Vassar. But all I'd done there 
was be a C.G.0.G. 


girl—at a big publishing company. They 


college girl-office 


had two kinds: college girls and non- 
college girls. If you'd gone to college, 
you were slated to get ahead with the 
company. And when I'd gotten bored 
with that’s 


running errands—because 


all it amounted to, really—I worked as 
receptionist for a while in a modern 
museum. At the Trib, the 
editor asked me what kind of journalism 
experience I'd had. None, | said. Could 
I type? Take shorthand? I'm afraid not, 
| said. So 


file.” Just like all the others who come in. 


managing 


he put my application ‘on 


fter that, I tried all the obvious 


American places— Vogue, 
Harper's Bazaar, J. Walter 
Thompson. And that perfectly mad 


photo agency—but all I got there, at 
the time, was a date with a Hungarian 
photographer. I even tried the Amer- 
ican Government. But they were already 
sending people home by then. Usually, 
the man interviewing you was desper- 
ately figuring out some way he could 
stay over himself! 


The Seine at night. To her expatriates, Paris is a city of romance under a misty, purple-gray sky that exists nowhere else in the world 


“I spent practically every franc I had 
on phone calls and Metros and buses. 
Finally, | got my first job. It was part- 
time, for a publicity agency run by two 
American girls here. That's who I'm 
going to see now. You look things up in 
the library or interview people for them. 
‘Research,’ it’s called. I'm what you'd 
call a researcher now. It’s ironical—be- 
cause if I'd stayed with that publishing 
company in New York, that’s what I'd 
be there now.” 

We were off the bus by now and en- 
tering a dark, moldy courtyard on a 
side street behind the Champs-Elysées. 
I followed Nancy into the doorway at 
the right and was imprisoned beside 
her in a bird cage of an elevator that 
coughed and sputtered until we reached 
the third floor. We entered a large, noisy 
office that was full of long-legged, blond 
show girls being interviewed by dark, 
sour-faced stenographers, all of whom 
seemed to be wearing glasses. One ste- 
nographer recognized Nancy and waved 
us into a small adjoining room. 

Inside this second room, which had 
nothing to do with the outer one, two 
young women in their early thirties 
one very blond, the other very brunet 
were seated at opposite ends of a broad, 
bare table, batting away furiously at a 
pair of typewriters. 

“Nancy!” the blonde said. “Comment 
¢a va, kid?” 

“Hi,” Nancy said brightly and very 
American. 

The brunette continued typing, shift- 
ing her cigarette to the corner of her 
mouth without using her hands and 
smiling dourly at us. 

The blonde leaned back in her swivel 
chair. | was introduced and | offered 


around cigarettes. They were American 


cigarettes. The blonde regarded them 
with horror, as if I'd just offered her a 
membership card to the Communist 
Party. 

“Can't stand the guut!” she said. “Ive 
been here too long.” She pulled out a 
pack of Gauloises and lit one 

“We've got a job for you,” she said to 
Nancy. She inhaled deeply— then a small 
cough sputtered up. “It’s for the baron 
ess. We need something for a release on 
a new face powder—the use of face 
powders by all the great historical beau- 
ties of France. Can you hop over to the 
Bibliotheque and get together some stuff 
for us? You know-- Madame de Pompa- 
dour, Empress Josephine, Catherine de 
Medicis, Empress Eugenie. That sort of 
thing.” 

“How many hours?” Nancy asked 
hopefully 

The brunette joined the conversation. 
—< 


over the front of her titted pul/-over 


she said, letting some ashes fall 


“You've got to keep it down to six 
hours,” the blonde explained. “But the 
point is—we need it in two days. Rush 
job, as usual. D’accord ? 

*“Daccord,” Nancy 


meant 3600 francs to her, a bit over ten 


said. Six hours 
dollars. 

Suddenly, the brunette stopped her 
typing with a bang. “Cocktails!” she an 


nounced 


arefully, both partners covered 
their typewriters. (They were 
the big success story among 
Paris Americans, having started a small 
publicity agency a few years back and 


were sull going strong, which was un 


usual: recently a business magazine had 


written them up as an example otf 


American enterprise and get-it-done 
ness among the benighted foreigners 
Now, each opened a drawer on her 
side of the table and selected a small 
cunning hat Fach hat had a_ veil 
Hats were set on heads. Then, out of 


the drawers came spotless, long white 


gloves and white carnations. Each girl 
busied herself with pinning the carnation 
on the lapel of her identical ‘slit-skirt, 
gray-flannel suit. 

“Who're you 
asked 


“The baroness 


seeing?” the blonde 


who else?” The bru 
nette pulled on her gloves. They reached 
almost to her elbows. “Et vous 

“Some belt guy from New York. He's 
been complaining about the ‘princess 
line.” Says it doesn’t allow for the use 
of belts and to-hell-with-Paris, Eve got 
to convince him otherwise.’ 

“Where are you going?” 

“The Ritz. Where e/se do these char- 
acters go? 

“Champagne? 

“What else?” the blonde said, making 
a wry face. “Out of slippers, no doubt 

“Well, allons ! 

We all 


At the corner, the 


‘the brunette said 
walked downstairs together 
publicity partners 
rushed off to tind separate taxies. Naney 
was going to the Bibliotheque National 
The research job on face-powder-through- 
the-ages would take the next two days, 
she said. We made a date to meet after 
that for lunch, when she would tell me 
something about the work she'd been 
doing these last three years — and, also, 
| hoped, why, for her, Paris was a city 


of romance 


kditors’ Note: This is the first of two articles 


The second will appear next month 


all of it encircled in dreams 








Make this your most wonderful winter ever... 
spend as much of it in Europe as you can. During 
its brilliant social season, Europe offers you an 
endless choice of daytime fun and sports, exciting 
night-time ‘entertainment, marvelous foods and 
delectable wines. Traditional festivities at Christ- 
mas and New Year’s are an unforgettable delight 
... everywhere colorful customs and old-world hos- 
pitality lend charm to everyday life. Yes, have a 
glorious winter vacation in Europe. “Thrift Season’”’ 
rates let you see more and do more for less! 
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See your Travel Agent—now! For further infor- 
mation, write each country in which interested. 
Address; National Tourist Office of (name of 


country), Box 258, Dept. C, New York 10, N. Y. 
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BOSTON 


Continued from Page 21 


Boston. En route back to your ho- 
tel, the bar at the Bellevue, just be- 
yond the State House on Beacon 
Street, is a restful, comfortable place 
to stop for a cocktail (80c) 

Dinner is something special be- 
Locke-Ober'’s, 
short blocks from your hotel 


cause it’s at four 


For 


years it has had the reputation of 


being the finest restaurant in Bos- 
ton, so this is no time to hold your- 
self back. A gourmet’s meal of cold 


vichyssoise followed by breast of 


chicken sauté Richmond with broc- 
coli Hollandaise, accompanied by a 
half bottle of Chablis Moutonne 
1949, with a delectable coupe aux 
glace marrons for dessert and a dem- 
itasse to finish things off, will set you 
back $8.50, including tax, but money 
meant for pleasure was never in- 
vested more wisely 

You can walk it off afterward on 
your way to Copley Square. There 
are several small bistros featuring 
sophisticated entertainment in this 
neighborhood and $3 will buy you a 
few drinks in any of them. If you 
enjoy good jazz try George Wein’s 
Storyville (closed during summer) in 
the Copley Square Hotel. The place 
has headlined such jazz greats as 


Ella 
and Louis Armstrong. If the music 


Fitzgerald, George Shearing 


is too “cool” at Storyville there ts a 

Dixieland combo at Mahogany Hall 

in the same hotel, downstairs 
Your expenses today: $15.10. 


After breakfast (95c) on the morn- 
ing of your fourth day in Boston, 
stroll down to the Charles River Es- 
planade and walk along the lush new 
embankment. You can watch boys 
of all ages sailing boats in the oval 
nautical 
mood you can take a launch trip up 
the river to the ivy-covered brick edi- 
fices that house a good part of Har- 
undergraduate population. 
Cross any of the foot bridges over 


lagoons. If you are in a 


vard’s 


Storrow Drive and you're back on 
Street. Marlbor- 
ough and Commonwealth Avenue 
all touch the West side of the Public 


Beacon Beacon, 


Garden and constitute the heart of 


Back Bay, locale of many fine old 
homes and distinguished clubs. 

A must for this last day in Boston 
is a tour through the rolling New 
England free 
America was born 179 years ago. 


countryside where 
Gray Line Tour No. 3 through Lex- 
ington, Concord and Cambridge 
($4) leaves at | p.m. (10 a.m. No- 
vember through May) and is a four- 
hour jaunt, so plan to bunch early. 
Since you have committed the al- 
most unpardonable sin of dining in 
Boston for four days without having 


OCTOBER 


had any sea food, you can right this 
wrong immediately at the Union 
Oyster House on Stuart Street near 
Park Square. A cup of New England 
clam chowder, a succulent lobster, 
fried potatoes, coffee, and ginger- 
bread with whipped cream will not 
cost more than $3.45. You have only 
to cross Park Square to the Statler 
to board your Gray Line bus. 

This excursion for the most part 
covers the route taken by Paul Re- 
vere and Major Pitcairn’s redcoats, 
and one of its high points is Lexing- 
ton Green where Captain Parker 
issued to his men the immortal com- 
mand, “Stand your ground. Don’t 
fire unless fired upon! But if they 
want to have a war, let it begin 
here! Another high point is Old 
North Bridge where “. . . the em- 
battled farmers stood and fired the 
shot heard ‘round the world.” You'll 
see the battlegrounds at Concord 
and Lexington and the graves of the 
British who lost their lives to the min- 
utemen in these first engagements. 

Concord was not only a birth- 
place of American liberty; it was 
also the home of such American lit- 
erary giants as Emerson, Thoreau, 
Hawthorne and the Alcotts, all of 
whom are buried in peaceful old 
Sleepy Hollow Cemetery. There are 
stops in Cambridge at Longfellow’s 
home (30c); at Harvard University; 
at the Agassiz Museum, where you 
see the most astonishing collection 
of glass flowers in the world; and at 
the publishing house of The Christian 
Science Monitor, where you walk 
through the Mapparium, an illumi- 
nated 30-foot, colored glass globe. 

Back at your hotel, freshen up for 
the evening. Curtain time is at 8:30. 
Or did you forget that you have 
theater tickets for tonight? 

Since Chinatown is only a few 
blocks from the theater district, try 
Yee Hong Guey’s on Oxford Street 
for dinner. There are other restau- 
rants in Chinatown with more opu- 
lently Oriental atmospheres, but local 
connoisseurs claim that the tastiest 
chow in Chinatown is served in 
Yee’s unpretentious place. So what'll 
it be? Wun tun with soup? Beef and 
pea pods? Sweet and sour spare 
ribs? Butterfly shrimp? Soup, main 
dish, rice, sesame-seed candy and all 
the tea you can drink will total no 
more than $2.75. 

While you sip a final cup of tea 
you can add up your expenses for 
the day. Thus far, they amount to 
$11.45, bringing your total for the 
week to $49, and leaving you with a 
theater ticket and $1 in your jeans 
As a parting gesture to Boston you 
might spend that last dollar on a 
nightcap at the Parker House Bar. 

It's almost curtain time. You'd 


better hurry. THE END 





AUDUBON SOCIETY 


Continued from Page 50 


of our country for fouling its own 
nest, despoiling its own God-given 
beauty, laying waste its every re- 
source, is one of three centuries of 
stupidity, greed and dishonor. It 
was to combat that record, reverse 
that trend, that the Audubon So- 
ciety was started. 











It began as a one-man show, in the 


person of young Dr. George Bird 

Heating to Chitago @ Grinnell, editor of Forest and Stream, 
. back in I886. He never knew the 

great John James Audubon; the im- 


mortal bird painter, after a life spent | 
exploring America in the days of its 


Convenient to everything 





in Chicago is the new SHERMAN 


It’s just a few steps to theatres, 


virgin abundance, fulfilling the re- “You call this service? ... you should see the complete 
important office buildings, the great solve to paint every native bird life- service you get with American Express Travelers Cheques! 


Marshall Field Department Store and | ize, had died in i851 on his estate 


Complete service? You bet! Here's @ World-wide travel service to 
other “Loop” landmarks. Here you 








| at “Minniesland’’—now part of what you get with American Express give you help and information 
will also find the world-famous | Riverside Park, New York City. But Travelers Cheques: anywhere you go 
Chciteass Sos Deaititieneaie tar tee his wife, the brave Lucy Bakewell @ Instant acceptance anywhere. @ Uniformed pepo to assist 
, ; : @ Full protection for yourtravel cash. you overseas at principal airports, 
ibon who hz xh 01 to 
best steaks in Chicago... The equally Audubs 4 he be ad rg i “ @ On-the-spot refunds of lost seaports and railroad terminals 
support hersell anc er children , , 
famous Well-of-the-Sea, for seafood ed 5 eer cheques at hundreds of Ameri- @ Holding and forwarding of your 
inimitably prepared and served... And while her husband was off discov er- can Express offices in the U.S. mail at American Express offices 
ing and painting new species, kept a and abroad. anywhere 
you can drive right into the SHERMAN, the : ; — \ 
school again after his death. One of 
only drive-in hotel in the “Loop”. 
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her pupils was George Grinnell, and 
The, | | she never had another so formed 


| WEN after her husband’s heart. 
HERMAN Not that Audubon was himself a 


CHICAGO'S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL crusading conservationist. Even he 
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Make your next bottle 


Only at the very end of his life did he 
perceive the necessity of crying 
havoc, and he found few to believe 
him then. 
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signature is invisible, yet present, on 
our migratory-bird treaties with 


or BURNHAM Portable = Canada and Mexico, and his spirit 
STEAM RADIATOR presides over all the small boys and 


girls—some 400,000 members an- 
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tric steam portables. 


Sherry is a perfect dessert wine, enjoyable anytime. 


io ‘s—you're sure 
one little girl came home from Try it—make your next bottle Taylor's—you're sur 


school and announced that her class 
was enrolled in the Junior ““Atom- 
bomb” Club. Still, John James Au- 


to like this distinguished selection... 
A THOUGHTFUL GIFT 


Taylor's Cream Sheiry, in this 


Imagine! Wonderful radiant heat where and 
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older sister tear the arctic tern from 
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One look at the luxurious beauty of a Century will 
leave you breathless, but this is only part of the story . . . for 


here is the most distinguished runabout that fine craftsmanship can build, 


packed full of action to give you a thrill a minute. Day cruises, excur- 
sions, skiing, everything you do with it is more fun, because of the hair- 
trigger response to controls, the fast, exciting pace which you com- 

mand with so little effort. And because nothing can take the 

place of your own experience behind the wheel, we invite you to come 


aboard for the fun of a Century. Write for the new Century catalog 
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tiful for the dust heap, too accusa- 
tory to wear. So it lay a long time on 
a high shelf, where I used to climb to 
it on a chair and caress its smoky 
silken plumage 


Those rookeries along the Texas 
coast are today probably the most 
exciting of the biological battle- 
grounds where renewal and extinc- 
tion fight for a threatened species 
Here the graceful terns, after the 
millinery-trade slaughters, have made 
their greatest comeback. Here the 
exquisite “flame birds,” the roseate 
spoonbills so long slain to make 
pink feather fans, have been saved 
Here, less happily, the stentorian 
whooping cranes are literally on 
their last legs, they are outward 
bound, with just a few long-shanked 
couples left. Could they but stay in 
their wintering grounds they might 
be saved, but each year they must 
migrate through the Middle West 
and the prairie provinces of Canada, 
and there almost every year some 
of them are butchered by the trig- 
ger-happy 

But it is not only for the rare and 
remote species of birds that the Au- 
dubon sanctuaries have been estab- 


lished. They include diverse types of 


country and of wildlife. The Roose- 
velt Memorial Sanctuary at Oyster 
Bay protects a particularly high con- 
centration of songbirds. Biggest 
(26,000 acres) of all Audubon tracts 


is the Rainey Refuge on the Gulf of 


Mexico in Louisiana. In fall and 
winter itis visited by vast numbers of 
waterfowl—ducks of many sorts and 
blue geese and lesser snow geese 
and it has also a thriving population 
of stately deer, playful otter, the 
exotic but now abundant nutria, as 
well as thousands of muskrats and 
raccoons 

In such sanctuaries may be 
glimpsed the last of the vanishing 
abundance that was our original 
heritage. But they do not exist pri- 
marily for the pleasure or interest of 
humans; they are for birds. No 
tourist may visit them; not even 
membership in the Society entitles 
you to entrance. Only written per- 
mission from Audubon House will 
get you into a sanctuary, and then 
only in the company of the warden 
The policy is wise; for the rare birds 
to be disturbed in the nesting season 
can be fatal to their young 

One way there is, however, for the 
public to see the most beautiful 
birds in America under expert Au- 
dubon guidance. The Society main- 
tains a local headquarters in Miami, 
in the McAllister Arcade, and there 
you can sign up, either personally or 
by mail, for one of the increasingly 
popular tropical-bird tours. Speak 
early, though, for every day the sta- 
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tion wagons roll out loaded with en- 
thusiasts, a trained Audubon guide 
at the wheel 

If you are on the two-day tour, 
you'll cross the flatlands around 
Miami in bright morning light and in 
two hours find yourself in the Ever- 
glades National Park. As you ride 
you watch whatever flies in sky and 
field, in your hand a check list of 
Southern Florida birds. In the after- 
noon you change to a boat and are 
launched into the lake kingdom of 
the long-legs. Ibis and heron take 
their slow angelic way through warm 
air, or perch among the mangroves; 
coots scutter on the water or drift 
with a lazy paddle of their queer 
green feet. Now your guide swings 
the boat straight into the mangrove 
wall, finding in that mysterious 
tangle the narrow channel that leads 
into Cuthbert Lake. Cuthbert of in- 
famous repute was the hunter who 
discovered there a hidden rookery of 
egrets, half a century ago, and got 
rich by his murderous raids on it. 
Now the egrets and the ibis are back, 
and the rookery a place of flourish- 
ing family life, the snowy plumes 2 
safe adornment to it 

That night you'll spend in a mote! 
at Tavernier on Key Largo, and the 
next morning a cruiser will take you 
into Florida Bay. You'll see roseate 
spoonbills now, and = man-o’-war 
birds, and your head will be full of 
the swirl of great wings, the echo of 
harsh cries, the glitter of water and 
mangrove leaf. Late that afternoon 
you're back in Miami. The charge i: 
twenty-five dollars, not including 
meals and motel 

These two-day trips to Cuthbert 
Lake and Florida Bay start late in 
the fall and end in mid-April; or you 
can go out only for the day, if you 
like, just to the Cuthbert Rookery 
or, early in the season, to Alligator 
Lake. If June or July should find you 
in Florida, you'll have a chance to 
take the Audubon tour to Duck 
You'll 
never forget the five-hour boat trip 
that brings you to Duck Rock at 


day’s end, to see the great water 


Rock, on the west coast 


birds flock in on wide wings, with 
trailing legs, to settle in their sanctu- 
ary for the night 
Many people who never hope to 
see the birds care enough about 
them to support the sanctuaries. The 
Sanctuary Fund is a separate entry 
in the ledgers of the Society ; you can 
become an “active” contributor for 
ten dollars a year, without taking out 
membership in the National Audu- 
bon Society. Or, conversely, you can 
become a “regular” member of the 
Society for five dollars yearly —and 
up through different degrees of this 
freemasonry to “life” at $200 
Continued on Page 116 
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Continued from Page 114 

without having done one thing for 
the vanishing birds or the wardens 
who today patrol upwards of | ,000,- 
000 acres of land and water 


Those who understand bird life 
know well that the usual is more im- 
portant than the rare. The beginner 
may get a thrill out of reporting 
some species not seey before in his 
area, but to the naturalist a bird out 
of place is far less important than a 
bird where it belongs. A bird out of 
place is like the two-headed calf that 
farmers come to the fair to see 
biologically it has no significance. 
Nor is it so exceptional; plenty of 
birds mistake their flyways, and find 
themselves outside their usual ranges. 
On the Farallon Islands, for instance, 
those mist-wreathed rocks off the 
Golden Gate, so many species which 
“belong” in the Eastern states have 
been reported that ornithologists, 
with a shrug, predict that in time all 
other common Eastern birds will 
probably be seen on the Pacific 
Coast. Not that it matters. The great 
patterns of the usual and natural are 
the designs in which science finds 
meaning 

These patterns change. Some birds 
vanish, despite all that the Audubon 
Society and its friends can do. 
Others astonishingly multiply. Spe- 
cies that Audubon himself consid- 
ered very rare, such as the chestnut- 
sided warbler, are now common. In 
his day, to see swifts you had to find 
a hollow tree lofty enough to hold a 


our country, chimneys have pro- 
vided such good homes for swift 
families that their population rapidly 
increased. Other alterations in en- 
vironment, such as drained marshes 
or cleared spaces like airfields, also 
changed the bird population. The 
giant ivory-billed woodpecker is 
doomed, all but extinct already, be- 
cause he requires for his living quar- 
ters a whole swamp, and the de- 
mands of industry have devoured so 





habitat that he ts 
crowded off the earth. Other crea- 


much of his 


tures, however, are edging in. The 
African cattle egret, once excitedly 
reported as a rare exotic, Is now 
slowly making himself at home in 
the South 

To your intelligent bird-watcher, 
the true novelty is that which is new 
to him; to hear an unknown bird 
calling and to follow it is to find an- 
other door swinging open into the 
out-of-doors. When I was a young 
man in Harvard | heard one spring 
morning through the open window 
a tovely song that had never broken 
on my ear before; without so much 
as an explanation or an apology | 


| jumped up and slipped out of the 
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classroom. Nor did I track my bird 
down in the wilds of Cambridge; it 
eluded me until a day long later, 
when I was sitting by a waterfall in 
the Carolina mountains watching a 
little brown-and-gray bird, with a 
neat white dash across his eye, 
curtseying in the spray. My pocket 
bird guide told me that he was a 
Louisiana water thrush. 

Suddenly he took wing, and as 
he flew across the face of the fall, 
he uttered that lovely song that so 
long had haunted me. 

It’s that power, I suppose, that 
birds have to escape us, after all, 
that lifts the heart and makes it 
wistful. The hunter who has brought 
down his mark has only limp feath- 
ers in his hand; the glory in the 
winged thing is gone. And we need 
wings in this world, and song. They 
are a pure cause, if any is. The man 
who served it best of all men—John 
James Audubon—has a truly fit 
memorial in the Society that bears 


his name. rHE END 





THE BRAINIEST 
CARD GAME 


Continued from Page 53 


a professional teacher. A cheaper 
and possibly pleasanter way is to 
gather a group of beginners and 
start playing. It is good to have an 
amiable experienced player around 
as bellwether, if you can find one. 
But in bridge, as in tennis, everyone 
is eager to play with better players, 
but the better players are not so en- 
thusiastic about it. 

It will do no one any harm to pur- 
chase an instructive book. Accord- 
ing tothe Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
in the quarter century since Harold 
S. Vanderbilt formalized the game 
in this country, some five thousand 
bridge books have appeared, more 
than on any other game. You are 
likely to wind up with one by Mr. 
Culbertson, Mr. Mr. 
Jacoby. Bridge is particularly in- 
structable by book. You have a far 
better chance of learning from a 
bridge expert's book how to bid and 
play a hand than you have of learn- 
ing how to drive a golf ball 240 yards 
down the middle from something 
written, no matter how conscien- 
tiously, by Mr. Hogan or Mr. Snead. 

Bridge can be much less expensive 
than golf and most other sports. The 
basic expenses are the book, two 
decks of cards, a pencil for keeping 
score, and perhaps beer and sand- 
wiches. After that anything can 
happen, financially speaking. You 
may lose a few pennies, or a few 
dollars, or as has sometimes hap- 
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pened, a small fortune. You may 
lose nothing, or even win money, or 
so rumor hath it. 
nless it is against your prin- 
ciples, we recommend that you play 
for some modest money stake. The 
chief excitement of contract lies 
usually in the bidding. Now bidding 
requires the winning bidder, on al- 
most every hand, to venture out on 
a Shaky limb almost as far as he can 
go without falling off. When he suc- 
ceeds in buying the contract he is 
awarded the most dramatic role; he 
becomes the declarer. He has at his 
disposal twenty-six cards, not just 
thirteen, and now he marches, all 
alone, to triumph or disaster. The 
trouble with playing rubber bridge 
for no stake is that then there is no 
limb to fall off. The greedy player, 
eager for the show-off spot, is not 
penalized for being greedy or vain- 
glorious in his overbidding. 
When at the end of an evening’s 
play Mr. and Mrs. Jones hand over 
theirlosings to Mr. and Mrs. O’Brien, 


it is a tangible acknowledgment of 


Whether the 
amount be 35¢ or $35 makes little 


defeat and victory 


difference. In cither case a warm glow 
sulfuses the O Briens, while at least 
a twinge of sheepishness stabs the 
Joneses. It is universally Known that 
the Joneses continue to discuss each 
others’ follies all the way home and 
after they have gore to bed 
Without a stake, there is not this 
sense of having done something ex- 
citing, even important. The bidding 


would have been worse too: all four 


HOLIDAY TRAVEL 


players would have failed to hold 
their speculative blood in proper 
check. 

There is an exception to all these 
observations about betting and it is 
an enormous one. This is the form of 
play known as “duplicate,” and it is 
an enormous exception because more 
people are now playing this form 
than at any time in history. Accord- 
ing to the American Contract Bridge 
League, there are about 1800 Dupli- 
cate Clubs registered. Every week- 
end there is an average of five sec- 
tional tournaments. At the famed 
Nationals in 1953 there were 1500 
participants. No one can count the 
informal weekly neighborhood games, 
interoffice contests and other friendly 
rivalries. 

At duplicate, 


not needed to give a vivid sense of 


money stakes are 


competition. There is something at 
stake—personal pride (plus some- 
times a loving cup or a set of em- 
broidered doilies). In the big tour- 
naments there are also “master 
points” and getting your picture in 
the paper. 

In duplicate bridge a certain num- 
ber of teams of two, or four, arrive 
formally for a tournament. The bid- 
ding and play need to be even more 
careful than in money rubber bridge, 
and as a rule duplicate players tend 
to be a more thoughtful lot than 
rubber players, though perhaps less 
jolly. At the end of the contest the 
director makes his complex calcula- 
tions and then announces, to a tense 
audience, who came in first, who 
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second, down to who last, and by 
how many points. If you come in 
first it is better even than $35. You 
get paid off in self-esteem and the ad- 
miration or envy of the others. 
After a duplicate 
mortems 


game, the post 
more extended 
than at rubber bridge. The contest- 


are even 
ants can, and often do, go some- 
where and have coffee, or something, 
together. have likely made 
notes on the key hands, they have 


| hey 


their private score sheets, and many 
of them have phenomenal memories, 
at least for bridge hands. They re- 
semble high-school kids after the 
algebra exam (“What did you put 
for the answer to the fifth ques- 
tion?”’). They mark up the table- 
cloth to show what could have, or 
should have been done, if only it 
could be done over again. One of the 
great experts once observed about 
a less successful colleague, “Anyway, 
he is a superb tablecloth player.” 

Your two reporters, rather ad- 
vanced in years of bridge play, pre- 
fer to play rubber bridge with cronies 
rather than duplicate, which is fre- 
people you 


never saw before and will never see 


quently played with 
again. But there are countless play- 
ers who do not care to play anything 
but duplicate——and it is fair to point 
out that at duplicate the pros and 
the schmos are both welcome. This 
means that a mediocre player can 
have the thrill of being made to look 
silly by a famous expert. And if the 
schmo should make a good score 
against the pro, which happens every 
so often, he will talk about it there- 
after whenever he can find a listener. 
One of the charming things about 
bridge —either duplicate or rubber 
is that the poorer player occasion- 
ally wins, by just plain luck. Such 
victories for the underdog rarely 
happen at tennis and never at chess. 
It is often held that an advantage 
of duplicate is that “there is no luck 
in it.” Each team gets exactly the 
same cards, down to the deuce of 
clubs, 
tables 


that rubber bridge is a game with a 


as competing teams at other 
get. It is also generally held 


good deal of luck in it, because any 
dub can win if he is dealt an unholy 
Both 
and 


number of aces and kings. 
Rubber 
duplicate are both games of skill 


views are unsound. 


when played for any protracted 
period. One does not need to intone 
the honored benediction, “May the 
best man win.” Don’t worry about 
it. Over a period of time the best 
man, or woman, will. 

In duplicate, occasional luck is a 
more subtle factor than in rubber 
bridge 


many that are possible 


Here is one ¢xample from 
On a deli- 
cate deal, one that requires truly ex- 
pert play by your opponents, you 
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find yourself and partner opposed to 
two elderly ladies who are present 
strictly for sociability. Or it may be 
two good players who are at the mo- 
ment emotionally deranged because 
of something that happened at their 
previous table. In either case your 
opponents happen to “butcher” the 
bidding or play. You do nothing 
cleverer than avoid reneging, or fall- 
ing out of your chair, and yet you 
gather more tricks than anyone else 
in the room. Thus you get “top on 
the board” for that deal. That is just 
luck, but don’t worry— it won't last. 
Sooner or later you will encounter 
opponents who are so clever, or such 
good guessers, that they will defeat 
you ona hand that everybody else in 
the house, including the two elderly 
ladies, handled successfully. 

As for the “luck” in rubber bridge 
there isn’t any either, over a long 
period. There are countless other- 
wise mature men and women who 
insist that they always hold bad 
cards. This is not so; they often re- 
ceive bad cards and get bad breaks, 
but so does everybody else. (In our 
wide experience we have encoun- 
tered only one player who claimed 
that he was dealt unusually good 
cards! He was wrong also.) 

If you are old enough you will 
surely remember the Lenz-Culbert- 
son match twenty-odd years ago be- 
cause it was the most overpublicized 
event of the first half of the Twentieth 
Century. This was not a duplicate 
but a rubber bridge 
game—150 rubbers, and the contest 
ran for weeks. Most people were in- 


very long 


credulous when an obscure mathe- 
matics instructor told the reporters, 
before the first hand was dealt, that 
in that large number of deals, the 
opposing teams would receive the 
same number of aces, kings, and 
queens, within one or two per cent. 
And that is how it came out. But the 
Culbertson team won the match by 
a lot of points. 

The entire controversial matter of 
luck in sports, all sports, was neatly 
summed up a generation ago by an 
old sport, probably the late Wilson 
Mizner, who observed: “The Bible 
says ‘the race is not always to the 
swift, nor the battle to the strong, 
which is true, but that ts the way to 
bet.” 

The luck of honestly shuffled and 
dealt cards is one of the most pre- 
not for the 
next hand or the next fifty, but for 
the hands. 
Have you ever held ten trumps at 


dictable phenomena 


next several thousand 
bridge, or a royal flush at poker, or 
made a dozen straight passes with the 
dice? Possibly, if you have been play- 
ing for yeays, but probably not. Yet 
you may be kissed by Dame For- 
tune this evening and one of those 


POKER 


events may happen to you. No 
mechanical reason why not. But 
Lloyds of London's views on the 


matter are quite different. 


What constitutes a really fine 
bridge player, one who, over the 
whole year, is always ahead? If you 
have known few crack players you 
might guess that the game at that 
level takes great intelligence, a phe- 
nomenal memory and some mathe- 
matical genius. This is far off the 
mark. Many brilliant players are 
brilliant in their daily occupations; 





Making a List 
and Checking 
i Twice? 


Are you putting 2 checks 
beside the names of those 
special friends to whom you'd 
like to give the very BEST at 
Christmastime? If so, give the 
gift that's sure to please. 
Treat them to a subscription 
to HOLIDAY—the magazine 
that repeats its pleasure 12 
times a year! 

HOLIDAY’s vivid articles 
and colorful photographs 
really make it the magazine of 
people, places and pleasure! 


So, treat your friends to 
HOLIDAY now! Fill out the 
handy gift order form that 
appears in almost every 
copy of this issue and mail it 
TODAY! A colorful card in 
your announce 
each gift! If you like—we'll 
gladly bill you in January. 
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some are not. Many are wise and 
urbane. And yet sometimes. .. . 
The following true. story illus- 
trates the of remarkable 
bridge brains. Many years ago Fddie 
Hymes, the late Louis Watson, and 


vagaries 


Sam Fry (one of the collaborators on 
this article) journeyed together to 
Chicago to play in a national tour- 
nament. They were fast friends as 
well as bridge masters. They found 
the hotel had only a double and a 
single room available. They matched 
for the single and Fry won it. Next 
morning Hymes told Fry that Louis 
had snored through the entire night, 
without missing a note. “How can | 
play bridge without 
sleep?” he asked. “It’s only fair that 
vou room with him tonight?” Fry, 
appealed to, 
agreed; and Watson, sportsmanlike, 


tournament 


his sportsmanship 
snored just as loudly for Sam as he 
had for Eddie. Thus they alternated 
for the worst part of a week. 


Continued on Page 122 
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Continued from Page 120 

When Hymes got home his wife 
asked how everything had gone. He 
began to splutter about the sleeping 
arrangements. Mrs. Hymes, who has 
never won a single masters’ point in 
her life, asked, “Why didn’t you put 
Louis in the single room?” 

Memory, contrary to general be- 
lief, has little to do with winning 
play. An experienced player does 
forget once in a while what cards 
have been played, but not often 
enough to make him a losing player. 
The heady word “mathematics” 
does not apply much either. Adding 
and subtracting up to thirteen ts 
simply grade-school arithmetic. 

Success at bridge seems to involve 
two things—card skill and tempera- 
ment. High skill is a sort of intuition 
as to the best of several roads to 
take. It is not entirely rational, as 
most printed matter on the subject 
insists. A great player has all the 
stock stratagems and maneuvers at 
his finger tips. But a great many 
“merely good” players have that 
equipment too. Bridge isn’t quite so 
complicated a mystery as it is often 
made out to be. Although 635 billion 
different hands are possible, there 
are only some dozens of different 
basic situations, all of which can be 
mastered by experience or book 
study or both. 

The chief secret weapon of the 
masters is the ability to “see,” to a 
surprising extent, all four hands in- 
stead of the conventional two to 
which most of us mortals are limited. 
They do not do this by peeking. They 
do it by a species of exhaustive re- 
search, much of which takes place in 
the subconscious, and all in a matter 
of seconds. The opposing bidding is 
assessed and analyzed, the early de- 
fense is scrutinized. Why did East do 
what he did? is an elementary ques- 
tion. What did he hold in last Thurs- 
day night's game on similar bidding ? 
goes a bit further. Also the master 
player is not above observing that 
West is squirming as though his 
underwear didn't fit, or that East 
looks complacent. He may even 
make some deduction from the fact 
that the kibitzer’s eyes are popping. 
This is not quite cricket, but they 
are not playing cricket. 

After the maestro has started put- 
ting the jigsaw puzzle together, he 
usually knows fairly well— say by 
trick four or five how the opposing 
cards are divided. If the early evi- 
dence doesn't permit him to be cer- 
tain, he'll try a daring strategy. He 
will assume that the missing cards 
are located the way they have to he 
if the contract is to be made. For 
exampie, if the ten tricks necessary 
to make four spades can only be won 
if East has the queen, ten, and an- 
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the ‘difference’ and called for Meier's Isle St 
George Sauterne. Later he asked Henri about 
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Meier's Sauterne boule. Henri explained The 
finest Catawbas in the world come from there 
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clean! Fully automatic. 
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other club, and West has three or 
fewer hearts to the king, the good 
player will mentally “put” those 
cards where they belong and plan 
his play accordingly. On those occa- 
sions when the cards turn out to be 
“where they had to be,” some of the 
kibitzers will salute the declarer as a 
dizzying genius and others will won- 
der if he hasn't a roving eye. 

Many consider that temperament 
is at least as much a factor as skill, 
just as it is in many other forms of 
keen competition, including the one 
called living. The temperamental 
virtues of bridge are composure, 
courage, self-control, and getting 
your partners to like you, even 
though some of them be creeps. The 
vices terror, temper, greed, 
fatigue, boredom, hang-over, stage 
fright, and getting your partners to 
dislike you. More vices than virtues, 
as usual. Yet another vice is losing. 


are 


Most players after several disastrous 
hours find the fine edge of their judg- 
ment dulled, but the great player 
continues to play the same thought- 
ful game. He knows there will be an- 
other game next week. The hysterical 
losing player bids each hand dealt 
after eleven-thirtyas though it were 
to be his last on earth. 


When four or more addicts arrive 
for a game everyone is merry and 
wisecracking; but it is evident that 
none of them are here foregathered 
just to while away some idle hours, 
or to advance themselves socially. 
This should be a peach of a game 
and that is why these players sought 
each other out. 

Everyone is in high hopes. The 
excellent player is confident of win- 
ning. The players who are not so ex- 
cellent but think they are, also ex- 
pect to do well. Even the weak 
player, who knows he is weak, feels 
that this time he will get the cards 
and breaks and give these smart 
alecks a trimming. How sweet is 
such a victory! As has been men- 
tioned, it occasionally happens. 

Most experienced players have 
heard the story about the rather 
weak and timid player who was ap- 
proached by three strangers on a 
long train ride and invited to play. 
The stakes were to be “a quarter,” 
which our hero naturally took to 
mean “a quarter of a cent a point.” 
He held wonderful cards and at the 
end of the sessions was 5000 points 
ahead. Imagine his embarrassment 
when he was presented with one 
thousand, two hundred and [ifty dol- 
lars, when he had been expecting 
only twelve dollars and fifty cents! 

The most remarkabie feature of 
this famous stovy is that it did not 
happen on a train. It did not happen 
anywhere else either. THE END 
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“THE trouble with fellas that write about Ireland,” said the sage 
of New York's Third Avenue, the man named Costello, “is that 
ye’re loikely to be Dutch in the first place and prone to be leprech- 
corny. Further, the things you see there are loikely to be something 
else entirely. Iv’ry Irishman is his own grandfather so that what you 
tell ‘im is there today is completely in error compared to his own 
family memories and they accurate to the minute of the man re 
callin’ thim. Now, bhoy, write sweetly of the One Land.” 

How else? For the names roll sweetly Carlow, Cavan, Clare, 
Cork, Donegal, Galway, Kildare, Kilkenny, Limerick, Roscommon, 
Tipperary. . . all 32 of the counties, even the six in the North, Each 
spot of the Isle, with its greenest of green, the tang of peat fires, 
the hedgerows, the Gaelic signposts and the brash tales ot 
Deirdre, Cuchulain and Maeve, is a home to those of the blood in 
no matter what land they exist. Thus, it follows, that every part 
of Ireland, in terms of time, distance and filial remembrance, 
is a land of silver rivers where the salmon leap high, of kindly 
people, of a mystic past, of heroes all and the women beau- 
tiful. And fortunate ts the tourist who accepts Ireland within the 
context of its own romance-colored eyes for there is much to 
confirm that view. The pastoral life is the tempo of the country 
and the Glen of Two Lakes (see picture) in County Wicklow ts 
typical of that life. Nearby ts the remainder of St. Kevin's monas 
tery, a 6th-Century edifice which speaks with the tongue of stone 
of early Christian missionaries, strangers to a land which blunted 
Roman swords but which once bent to an overflow of predatory 
Danes. More important to the site than the scattered remnants is 
the ancient cross of St. Kevin for whosoever clasps his arms 
about it will have his every decent wish granted, proof enough that 
no matter what you see, it is likely to be something else entirely 
But should the impossible happen, and the country life pall, there 
is always a metropolitan existence in Ireland, particularly in 
Dublin where there is everything a visitor’s heart could desire in 
pastimes and accommodations. Here, as always, the swans honk 
on the Liffey and Guinness refreshes while men talk of uprisings 
which are not of history but of vivid recollection, and of the great 
medical school of Dublin University whose library contains the 
fabulous Book of Kells, the 8th-Century, illuminated manuscript 
which has been called the epitome of Irish art. But this is an old 
land and a loved land, and a reporter is a fool within it, so this 


month, and all the months Ireland is a place to be rk END 
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DIVISION OF KNAPP MONARCH CO + SI LOUIS 16 MO 


Sparklet 


Conven 


Postpaid 
Con 


/ 


For Ages | to 16 years, Teenagers and 
The Young in Heart 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Free with every pair of mittens 
ball point pen and 23 K gold foil 


Page & Biddle 


21 Station Road, Haverford 18, Pa 





Of course the 
little man 
is pleased! 


CHRKRONMASLIDE 


it 
CHROMASLIDES 
Ten cent cota brings you catalog and SAMPLE CHROMASLIDE 


CHROMASLIDES, Dept. H-10, Box 4738 


Anacostia Station, Washington, D C 


HOLTDAY 





™ TWOLIDAY 


Contemporary llome Accessories: This month 
of October when in much of the country living is beginning to come 
indoors again, The Shopper turns to thoughts of home. Assembled here, 
therefore, is something for just about every room in the house. The 


accent IS On contemporary design—strong, clean, uncluttered lines— 


Book Ends 

plaster-cast from masks found in 
ancient Teotihuacan, Mexico— 
“modern” again after a millennium. 
7'.” high, on pedestals. 

Choice of white or green or one of 
each. $17 per pair, postpaid. 

The University Museum, 

33rd & Spruce Sts., Phila. 4, Pa. 


Tray Table 

with brass high lights 

for sparkle indoors or out. Black 
Formica top is 12” in diameter, 
framed by solid brass rings, 

and mounted on rubber-tipped tripod 
25'.” high. $9.95, express 

collect. W. & J. Sloane, 
47th & Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 17 


Arm Chair 

for TV room, living room or 
porch. Black wrought- 

iron frame with imported 
Norwegian birch 

or walnut back; tweed-covered 
foam-rubber seat. $19.95, 
express collect. We Moderns, 
67th St., N.Y.C. 22 


227 I 


Walnut and Brass 

table accessories of 

elegantly simple design, 
emphasizing the beauty of 
hand-rubbed wood 

Server, 8” x 14”, is SIS; 
candlesticks, 6” high, are $7 a pair 
Postpaid. New Dimensions, 
26 W. 23rd St., N.Y.C. 10. 
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SHOPPER 


but The Shopper has chosen with an eye to traditional settings too. 


You'll find that the 


“modern” 


items below, because beauty and good 


design are timeless matters, are surprisingly at home among furnish- 


ings of any period. 


Look over our collection 


and don’t forget, 


there’s plenty of pleasant browsing in the adjacent columns too. 


Smart Set 


Matching smoking accessories 





in natural maple or walnut, 
with polished brass 

fittings. Lighter, $10.50; 
cigarette urn, $5.50. 
Postpaid. Old Curiosity 
Shop Box 687, 


Pompano Beach, Fla. 





Coffee Table 

with ingenious top, fashioned 
from *.” dowels. Black wrought 
iron and birch. Alcohol- 
resistant natural finish; removable 
legs and handles. 54” x 17”; 14” 
high. $24.95, finished; $19.95, 
ready for finishing. Express collect. 
New Perspectives, 45 

Lorna Rd., Mattapan 26. Mass 









Beer Goblets 

that make beer look almost 

as elegant as champagne. 
Sparkling glass with a gold-and- 
black coin mouf. 5's” high, 

with hollow stem, each glass holds 
16 ozs. $8.95 for eight, postpaid. 


Montagne’s, Verona, N.J. 





Modern Mosaics 

hand-set by Danish craftsmen. 

Use them as candy dishes, ash trays 
or wall plaques. In black 

” diameter, $3.50; 


” (with bronze 


and white. 5 
734", $5; 11 
African head inset), $15. Postpaid 
Premium Stemware Co., 

Box 65, Litthe Neck 62, N.Y. 








ORDER BY MAIL 


REAL LIVE 
MEXICAN BURROS! 


The Gift of a Lifetime for Any Youngster! 


From South of the Border comes this soft-eyed 
gentle little pet of all Mexican children, and 
the hard-working friend of their parents to 
make Christmas this year unforgettable for 
your youngster ' You'll be the talk of the town! 
Everyone will want to pet your Burro 


What years of pleasure this real, live Mexican 
Burro will bring you and your children. Love- 
able, huggable, long -earred, extra tame, ex 
tremely intelligent. Friendly to other animals 
Easily hitched to a small cart. Economical to 
raise. Eats anything—straw, hay, alfalfa, 
corn, oats, grass, bread, et« Hardy, select 
specimens—sound, well-fed, clean 


When a grown at about 2 years, they stand 
about 43” high (size of a large dog) and weigh 
about ee Ibs. Live up to 25 years. Thrive in 
any climate 


Send check or money order for amount of Burro 
now. Burro will arrive about 5 weeks from time we 
receive order, unless otherwise specified. Comes 
uncrated, with food and water for the journey, by 
Railway Express, collect, F.O.B. Laredo, Texas 
You pay express charges of $20 to $40 on arrival 
Mexican and U. S. duties already paid. Sorry, no 
exchanges or refunds. Dipped and U. S. Gov't in 
spected before shipping. Guaranteed live de 
livery in their natural born colors 





\P i \( i I (i | RTS, 927 Spencer Building, Atlantic City, aoe ri 





FROM SPENCER! NY 











_ Baby—For children up to § 
years (3 mos. old 48” high 0 Ibs.) 


FEMALE $95 MALE $85 


Youngster—For children up to 10 years (7 mos 
tol yt 40” high 100 Ibs.) 


FEMALE $95 MALE $85 
Mother and Baby (Total weight about 


200 Ibs.) “ ai $175 
Male and Female (For breeding) air $180 
Female in Foal $155 
Saddle—Handmade in Mexico, 

genuine leather ee $75 
BOs oo aise cone seneacnavceanenes — 


MESS LESS PET 


Folks will squeal, women will scream, it's so reall 
He's a finger puppet, but don't tellt Quick 
animated movements make the mouse appear 
VERY MUCH ALIVE! Soft white fur mouse 
with beady eyes, the answer to anyone that 
wants a pet, but doesn't want the bother of alive 
one. More than a puppet, he'll sit up, nibble, 
beg to YOUR command Extra mousey! 
5§9¢ cach ppd 2 for $1 ppd 


ORDER NOW nm COMISTRAS 
vend cf kor MOON 
ned rig bP Rib CHRISIM Critt ¢ 
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© Send tor ZF. 


pak a aa 
CATALOG 


Re ady Nx rw . 
THE V 
_ CROSSROM NON 


warSSROABS STORE 
( « BURY 7, ees Thee , tA 
: \ 

-> Betis. ll ’ 
Our old-fashioned country store sample book 
offers gifts of taste and originality for men, 

women and children. Satisfaction assured 


KODACHROME SLIDE TOURS 
WEST-VIEW offers slides of popular scenic 


areas of the World | ON APPROVAL | 


« CUSTOM PROCESSED 
+ PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHS 

+ ON LONG-LASTING KODACHROME FILM 

+ LOWEST PRICES FOR 

QUALITY... KODACHROME... SLIDES 

Judge West-View 2x2 slides before purchasing by 
simply sending for an introductory Slide Tour (18 
slides and text) of a western National Park ON 
APPROVAL. Indicate which Park you prefer. 

No minimum purchase required, Prompt service. 
FREE catalog will accompany your first approval set 


WEST-VIEW Bee ee 





BIG MANS 


STYLE CATALOG 


| BIG MEN Your shopping 










problem is over! Burn 
Martin has America big 
gest stock of large-size cloth- 
ing sizes 44 to 72 and 17-22, 
styled to make you look 
jslimmer and better dressed 
at unbeatable prices too! 
Every item sold with a Mon- 
ey-Back-Guarvantee. Our New 
atalog is ready for you, 
for yours WRITE TODAY to: 


BURNS MARTIN Dept. 611 


121) Summer $t., Boston 10, Mass. 





MAKES 
CRUSHED ICE 
ALL READY 
TO USE! 


69¢ ... 


Imagine! Crushed ice ready-made in your refriger 
ator all set to use instantly anytime you wish-—for 
drinks, seafood, relishes, hors d oeuvres, fruits, puices 





ice packs, etc. One twist and presto-—a bowl of ice 
chips! Amazing new flexible polyethylene crushed ice 
tray replaces ordinary ice cube tray. Freezes 60 slim 
wafers at once! Order today. Send check or Money 
Order. No Stamps Please. Money-back guarantee, 
ORDER NOW FOR CHRISTMAS 
Send tor Big FREE Christmas Gilt Cataiog 
SPENCER GIFTS, 927 Spencer Building, Atiantic City, W.) 


ee 
4 


MAKE GRANDFATHER’ § WATCH USEFUL 


¢« Dome Desk S 
PKEASUKE DOME 1M } bul t Lu 
I | 
. ' 1) 
xi 
$49 (oot | 
hi &) OM Iki Kh i ! 
“ 5 ; | | ( ‘ 
I I i, ( KEI ' 
Ow 


Bi {master 


THE TRIED AND PR@VEN TOOL THAT - 
FLIMINATES SURFACE STATIC ELECTRICITY 


UCAS vpcoucts co 


tL MONTE LA 








SENT ON APPROVAL! | HOLIDAY SHOPPER 


in 242 (35 mm) — Shadow Boxes 


and Stereo (3-0) of bullfight or musicians to dress up a child’s or a play 





room. Pictures are made of multicolored 

Poris 
Night . 

, antiqued wood frame. C: . 

Clubs he. | q OOC c in be 


on eng * . a—— Leg i Deed | ordered in right and left 
WORLDWIDE @ for One,Square Foot pairs. $8.95 each, $16.50 a pair, 
KODACHROME SLIDES of Florida postpaid. Willow Knoll 


Actual Legal Florida Deed mokes your friends real | Crafts, Box 311, Nyack, * g 
IM BREATHTAKING COLOR interiors of property owners in America 


Louvre, St. Peters, et Paris night club Deed in 3 colors on fine parchment, properly notarized 


wool felt set in a 12”x16' 


s fantastic vacation lond 


waned ond sealed, large |!" « 14" suitable for framing 


with gift card and exciting story of the ‘Land of Delight 


ntertainets the shots you need to com 
wte ye collection 
plete your colle 1 Souvenw cherished for a lifetime... by friends, young 
Choose your super-kodachromes from sters, business oc s . s 
y ip ‘ sters, busi quaintances tent to anyone upon . 
1 PA Gossip Bench 
the world famous Wolfe collection—larger your order with name of recipient properly imcribed 
Gegs galo ' Go t A ‘ our pro 4 
than that of all other dealers combined! — eo 30 to Florida, inspect you property 
$! ppd. No COD. Carol Beatty, Dept: M-Dx 


74\0 Sante Monica Bivd., Los Angeles 46, Calif 


for telephone friends, with table for 
Over 4500 selections trom 47 countries, 


hed 1 lay | | Send for FREE Gift C P note pad and shelf for phone book 
rushe« ) you same day yy aly mail ofr Send for 3i Catalog of 250 selections. / 
cB (CB 


on approval Chair and table in one piece on 


—_— 
Name the spot, we'll furnish the slide wrought-iron frame with ——f ; 
send for | - - ~ ‘a 4 
FREE 36-Page Catalog IF YOUR COAT OF ARMS beige plastic upholstery. 
Specify 35 mm or Stereo Table top ts marbelized 
exist we will find at, and furnish a mag 


E H rv if 10916 Ashton Ave Formica. $22.95, express collect 
rnest . 0 e Los Angeles 24, Calif nificent hand painted rendering 1 proud he 
The Krebs, Westerly, R.1. 





loom treasure HHuminated in colors and gen 


Black Forest ine ld on artvellum, on 1O%x 12” frame 


1 i Soo, imeluding report citing sources 


Clock — U.S. tuthentioty guaranteed 
Retail +550 fendernings also on permaparchment, velvets, 


tiles, or engraved on gold seal ring ihionery 
die, bookplat ™ Double Chafing Dish 
Now $ 


¥ 
bor details without obligation send us your ‘ Ss = <te : ° in brass or pastel-pink frame. Oven- 





onl lumily information and indicate type ol ren We > \ proof gold-speckled casseroles 
7 t 
y ts — 


dering desired. LIBRARY OF FAMILY CRESTS, 


. : are each 2-qt. size, have 
postpaid ites Geont Suite 26, 550 Sth Avenue, New York 36 ’ 


Shipped Direct FB. Hoffman, Dir, Plaza 7-3638 i ae wae cover with vegetable, butterfly or 
to You from mushroom motif. $25, express collect 


d “ GERMANY =| M BO PRU N ES |i , Saks Fifth Avenue, Guest and Gift 
Unheard of savings on treasures from abroad 22 


through our unique direct umport plan This Shop, 14 I 50th St ’ N Y A oa 
enuine Black Forest Clock adds a quain 
genuine, Be wos Special Introductory Offer 


world hand cratismanstip to any 





room. Deeply carved black walnut antique 
finish with bird at top mplete with wind 
mea chav semhe and pendulum. A conver 
satu nece that is decorative and a good 
tumekeeper, Pertect for den, alcove, child's 


room or kichen, Shipped in export packing, \ ' t Glitter and Gold 


with strange foreign stamps, direct to you 


from tree Germany—a thrill from the very , cial inpeetenrte: Laminated, vinyl place mats use real 
start. Order as gifts, too. Send only $2 for . 


each clock. Only one shipped to a person, No : ‘ paacdaser tr ' maidenhair fern in a design 
€C.0.D.'s. Money-back guarantee ea goeert at ine 
Note: Your postman must collect a 15¢ service iniagashtoy bese ya of colored butterflies and leaves on a 
charge for delivering foreign packages. This = — a me OS 
cannot be prepaid ROBERT B. HAWK 
SEVEN SEAS IMPORTS, Dept. ASOA 


white ground, sprinkled over with 


INS, Box F20 ; 1 ot 
1717 Westwood Bivd., Los Angeles 24, California Vaca Valley Orchards Vacaville, Calif. | | silver and gold g ies 
Mats are 13'."x19”. Set of 


HAND CRAFTED four, SII, postage collect. Black, 


COLONIAL FURNITURE | IAMESE | Starr & Gorham, Fifth Ave 
at 48th St., N.Y.C. 36 


Perch these Siamese Kuttens on 











ur windowsill, tishbowl, of 
OF OF CED. ance Onete Circus Stool 
ia aszctinentaone#r ‘ 
. ee a for child’s room or as an end 
rm f cat lite Authenticall ‘ 
ento bright blue ey Really different 


in om teline tanciet 





table in grownups’ playroom 
pai, postpani 


Steel base with Masonite top 


Sa onal 

FREE —beanwtifal waft tie ribbon with every order! No 
if tore COD's please. Money back if not delighted. Send 
1 wold for NEW gift catalog—it's FREE! 


‘ ‘ Dept. H-10, 1554 Third Ave 
green gable gifts ace vor. ‘28. N.Y 


Finished with baked enamel and 


lacquer in red, white and blue. 10 


high. $3.95, postpaid. J. E. Mason, 


60 POWER TELESCOPE $3.98 | ° 2 Box 590, Wantagh, N.Y. 


, | VARIABLE EYEPIECE 20X-40X-60X- BRASS BOUND 
WINEMILLER'S =| yirwa' : 


( clonal Agprodpolions 
COLOWATER MICHIGAN 


Ihe | 


Kitchen Pinups 


Black wire outlines of 
He frying pan, teakettle, egg 
| 4" 
From Your Transpar j Criterion Co., 331 Church St., Dept. HBD8, Hartford 1, Conn. | beater, toaster make striking 
Prints from any positive : —— a cmpscamnaes - 1 wall decorations. Sizes 


transparency. SMOKED RAINBOW TROUT vary from 11” to 16”. $3 each, 
rae | A GOURMET'S PATE postpaid. F. B. Arthur, 


Always ready as a delicious 149 E. 57th St., N.Y.C. 22 





canape Nothing else like it. 
tints  ontgy for six - HIGH 
r Ny. ‘a D ols ry . Sechiene -_ ro kM ‘ Note Please do am a nd — mnentie lone 
COLORFAX LABORATORIES on 23%ioa'ht: Ree" COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO ee eee cee 


» getown Sta. Wash. 7,0.€ only photographs and descriptions of tems.) 
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TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE 


THIS EXQUISITE HAND-ENGRAVED 


4 


Crystal Bell 


MAILED DIRECT TO YOU FROM 
Val Saint-Lambert, 
Belgium 


-% — - POSTPAID, DUTY-FREE 





~~ 


O demonstrate the quality and value 

of Around-the-World Shoppers Club 
gifts, let us send you this beautiful 
Crystal Bell, a verified $6.00 value, 
direct from Belgium with our compli- 
ments as an inducement to join now! 
Your Crystal Bell stands over 414” 
high, and has an exquisite ringing tone. 
It was hand-blown in the picturesque village of Val 
Saint-Lambert, and is genuine Belgian Crystal, 
hand-engraved by skilled artisans with techniques 
going back hundreds of years. When you see it, you 
will agree it is one of the most beautiful art objects 
you’ve ever seen...and it’s yours as a FREE Gift 
when you join our Club! Read details below! 





Shown Actual Size 











° ° ° GIFT MEMBERSHIPS. If you wish to give Memberships 
Beautiful, unusual gifts mailed to your home each month from os Gite, Gilde te weineeaiy staat, mecaiis toent 
. 
all over the world— without payment of duty or postage! of membership, and attach to the coupon so that 
‘ we may know your friends are entitled to the 
. . and-enygraved ( y a te i un ex iy 
Wouldn’t you like to go shopping around adding even more glamour to your shipment! hand-engraved Crystal Bell as an extra gift 
the globe with a world traveller who knows 
where the finest merchandise and biggest bar- Join Today By Mailing the Coupon SSeS S==== = 
gains are to be discovered? Wouldn't you like So-—come aboard our magic carpet and let's | Around-the-World Shoppers Club, Dept. 3188 || 
to visit distant lands, go through the fantastic — set out cn our shopping trip around the world! | 71 Concord St., Newark 5, N. J. i 
workshops of the Old World, watch the native You may join for 2 months at $5.00, 4 month | Please enroll me asa Member 1) 
craftsmen of Africa and the Far East create at $9.00, 6 months at $12.00 or 12 monchs at t and send me the hand-blown & H 
beautiful things with their ancient skills? Best $22.00. When your surprise gift packages be ‘ Crystal Bell direct from Val al i 
of all--wouldn’t you like to make your own yin arriving, covered with fascinating stamy) : Saint-Lambert FREE for joir Check | i] 
home a wonderful “show place” with the ex- from abroad, you'll be delighted you joined + ing tart regular monthly this ; 
citing gifts you’ve purchased —values as much the Club! However, if you become displeased + shipments of the Clul ler 
as double what you are asked to pay for them? in any way, simply resign membership and = : fore ™ erchandise ~ tl] 
a ; ; your unused payment will be refunded at once bee pci ‘ ns eons , aie iI 
. ; orpin and continue ous TT 4 
A Thrilling Surprise Gift Sent Furthermore, if you are not delighted with BD viens tea peedcgar” ie “ ie h ‘ 
To Your Home Each Month the first select’on sent to your home, keep it ; . , ; 
‘i an oll as , weteat Bait « nanaall a ~~ H 2 Months $5.00 rf 4 H 
To introduce you to the thrills and enjoye- ™ w lla the ¢ rystal Bell and receive a full H 4 Months 9.00 H 
ment of shopping abroad, let us send you this refund. “a ; 6 Months 12.0 
handsome hand-blown and hand-envrave! Bell | hac not | ay i" ee hile this ' 12 Months 22.00 “us ud 
of Belgian Crysta! direct from Val Saint- sovely Urys\al sep ae Val ‘ate Lambert i \ for $ i 
Lambert without charge. Then, as a member is being off-red FREE for joining { See eee 
of the famous Around-the-World Shoppers — Move: The git ped ai n points — |i | 
( lub, each month you will receive a surprise f rigin a ‘ tive 1, prepaid. 7 hes e l} Name ' 
package sent to you direct from a different an importer witt tar f the headach whict 1 lt ' 
: ln ttend in tation We guarantee that the gift ‘ he it ddres ; 
10 eign conntry—and with it will come a Color delivered t without dameag and that the vil he li —" { 
ful brochure telling the story of your gift and worth much more than the price you pay 1} city Zone State H 
ov ' 
13 H 
Dept. 3188, 71 CONCORD ST.,_ || 
H 1 
-T - bhA NEWARK 5, N. J. |} CANADA i 
\} Add 971 8t 1 y 8! Montreal 24, Que, |] 
[Ieoneneeonenrewennnen en -nneneennaneeeveraeeneeensensenancnseenns >| 
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By appointment purveyors of soap to the late King George VI, Yardley & Co., Ltd., London 





ANNOUNCING— 


NEW SHAVING FOAM BY YARDLEY 





frome many brands, Throughout each shave, 


tru neds, Yardley of London has de 
ve loped the ulti in 
lathers— Yardley 

A press of the button onthe hand 


some container is all that is needed 


ln answer to requests 
the lather remains moist and alive 
Then, it rinses off the blade and the 
lace im 


Shaving Foam a trice—leaving a smooth, 


emollient after-feeling 


You'll find that Yardley Shaving 
Foam remains true to the famous 


\ ardley 


rt spree t 


to summon the rich, creamy foam 


It is more than a soup in the usual English manner 


You'll sense its authority 
the moment you apply 


it. ‘Try Yardley 
ing, thus cutting your shaving tion Shaving Foam 
in hall 


today. Itisread od 
Our own tests show that Yardley ily available at | 
| | 


Shaving Foam will deliver up to a all 


im every 


sense. Tt has super wetting action 


lt may be applied directly to the 
lather 


beard without brushing o1 new 


wood stores 


quartet more shaves than most for only $1, 


Make a fresh, clean start with Yardley for Mer, 


Makers and distributors for U New York 


S_A., Yardley of London, Inc 


HOLIDAY a 


TALK ABOUT 
TULSA! 
Continued from Page 105 


woman with a personality alternat- 
ing between smiling vivacity and 
brisk efficiency, is on the phone ac- 
cepting an invitation to a $100-a- 
plate dinner for the Boys Club. 
When she hangs up, you ask her how 
many of the chic stenographers out 
there in the main room are Osages. 
She replies she doesn’t know, that 
she herself is the granddaughter of 
Chief Bluejacket, last chief of the 
Shawnees. Her smile is proud. 
You're seated beside an unusually 
attractive and blond young matron 
at a small dinner at the Southern 
Hills Country Club when suddenly, 
for no good reason you can think of, 
“My great-grandfather 
came over the Trail of Tears.” It 
turns out she is only one-thirty-sec- 
ond Cherokee, the rest Scotch-Irish 
going back to the Revolution. But 
the ancestor who was forced by Pres. 


she says, 


Andrew Jackson to migrate from 
Georgia to Indian Territory, in one 
of history’s most sickening death 
marches, stands foremost in_ her 
affection. 

Another Tulsan, manager of an 


air-conditioning outfit, surprises you 


by saying, while you're talking of 


something else, that he is a Chicka- 
saw. When you learn the degree is 
only one sixty-fourth, you ask why 
a person who is sixty-three sixty- 


fourths white prefers to call himself 


an Indian. 

“Oh,” he shrugs, “anybody can be 
a white man.” 

Maybe Will Rogers, a part Cher- 
okee, was expressing that feeling 
when he said his ancestors didn't 
come over on the Mayflower—they 
met the boat. Maybe a touch of In- 


dian blood provides an assurance of 


the depth of one’s roots in American 
soil. 

Some of the boys at the Chamber 
of Commerce regret that the word 
Indian has to be mentioned at all in 
connection with Tulsa. They're 
afraid it spreads the misconception 
of a frontier town inhabited by ya- 
hoos. Bad for business. They twitch 
every time a war-bonneted chief and 
a visiting celebrity exchange puffs on 
the peace pipe while cameras roll. So 
next time the routine shows up on 
your local movie screen, remember 
that the Osage chief who is solemnly 
bestowing on the VIP the sonorous 
name of Ki-he-kah Paw-hus-ka is 
named Paul Pitts himself. 

Though this was once a Creek vil- 
founders didn’t 
show up much sooner than the land- 
hungry white man. In fact, Washing- 


lage, the Indian 


ton Irving got there ahead of them, 


POORER 


camping on the site October 14, 
1832, with a party of explorers. A 
monument Avenue 
commemorates the fact that Wash- 
ington once slept here and a school is 
named after the city’s first, if tran- 
sient, literary figure. 


on Vancouver 


Four years after Irving, several 
hundred Creek families arrived at 
the empty site after an arduous march 
through the wilderness. They were a 
segment of thousands of agricultural 
families of the Five Civilized Tribes 
ordered to evacuate their homes and 
plantations in the Southeastern U.S. 
so white citizens could grab their 
rich lands. 

A good many of those first citi- 
zens, among them the influential 
Perryman family, were only part In- 
dian. The wealthier among them. 
who owned Negro slaves, re-estab 
lished their plantations; the poorer 
built cabins, tilled a field or two, and 
hunted and fished for their food. The 
Five Nations in the Territory were 
getting along fairly well when the 
Civil War broke out. Most of the 
Creek slave owners and part-whites 
signed up with the Confederacy. 
Most of the conservative full-bloods 
insisted on standing by treaties with 
the U.S. and fought for the Union. 
In the resulting carnage one fourth 
of the men, women and children of 
the Creek Nation perished, either in 
combat or from privation, and Tulsa 
itself was razed. 

The village had hardly been re- 
built when the great cattle drives be- 
gan moving up from Texas. Many 
Indians turned to ranching and 
white cowboys discovered they could 
get thousands of acres of grazing 
land by marrying into the tribes. 
Then spike-fighting construction 
crews snaked the first railroad down 
from the northeast to take out the 
cattle. Tulsey Town became a bed- 
lam of bawling steers in the loading 
pens and brawling cowboys taking 
on loads of Peruna and Jamaica 
ginger. The town got a hardware 
store, a barbershop, a_ children’s 
school run by a professional gam- 
bler, a post office, a general store, 
and a clutch of outlaw gangs—the 
Daltons, the Doolins, the Cooks, the 
Barnetts. These gangs were Tulsa’s 
first headquarters companies: a gen- 
tleman’s agreement stipulated they 
could hole up there to plan bank and 
train robberies in Kansas and Mis- 
souri provided they pulled no hold- 
ups in town—they kept their word. 
Tulsa now has 222 churches, includ- 
ing the magnificently towering Bos- 
ton Avenue Methodist Church, but 
religion had a rough go at the start 
Bully boys beat up the first Presby- 
terian preacher; when he came to, 
he lit out for California. The first 
Methodist preacher was shot and 











killed by a deputy marshal who said 
he mistook him for a_ bootlegger. 
Few white men, including the preach- 
ers, had a legal right to be in Tulsa; 
there was no local government, little 
law except the six-gun. While the 
full-blood Creeks desperately pro- 
tested the mounting invasion, Con- 
gress was hurriedly changing the 
rules to make it a white man’s coun- 
try. And then the Indians’ cries were 
drowned for good in a flood of oil. 
The 


since then expose themselves in the 


city’s personality changes 
smart residential section overlook- 
ing the river. There, after the Creek 
had off, the 
bonanza built 


formal 


cabins been moved 


millionaires their 


Stately mansions and gar- 
dens. Cuddling up to them are large 
residences in 


Normandy, Tudor, 


Monterrey and Colonial styles 
erected by the conservative wealthy 
of a less exuberant decade. Now the 
executives and scientists who cur- 
rently set the pace are filling the 
spaces on the wooded hills with long, 
low contemporary houses. 

A blocky two-story, narrow-win- 
dowed edifice, the faded rose color of 
the red earth on which it stands, de- 
signed by Frank Lloyd Wright for 
his kinsman, Richard Lloyd Jones, 
was long a target for head-shaking 
sight-seers. Now the Sunday motor- 
ists are gawking at such modern 
structures as the C-shaped residence 
of young oilman Iron Singletary. 
The halt-circular brick wall facing 
the street is almost without windows, 
the inside wall of the c is glass, fac- 
ing a patio, and the architect, Robert 
Buchner, let himself go on a dipsy- 
doodle roof of angles and tilted 
planes 
houses the focal 


Not a 


rumpus room or den, nota basement 


In these newer 
point is the “club room.” 
afterthought, the club room 1s where 
Pulsans entertain their friends. Large 
enough for dancing, it has comfort- 
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able chairs and sofas, the TV-radio- 
phonograph set, a well-stocked bar, 
and is used for dinner parties. The 
old living room has been kept, but it 
has shrunk toa seldom-used parlor— 
a museum period piece primly fitted 
with Victorian furniture. 


Tolerant in its social habits, Tulsa 
is quick to say “off with the old, on 
with the new.” Dissatisfied husbands 
and wives move so fast for freedom 
that Tulsa, with Oklahoma City, 
leads the nation in ratio of divorce to 
marriage. 

Last year more Tulsa couples sued 
for divorce than got married. Some 
got over their huff; the final count 
read 2575 marriages to 2461 divorces 
granted. One newspaper carries a 
daily box score on the nip-and-tuck 
race between Eros and Eris. 

If the suit isn’t contested (80 per 
cent aren't) getting a divorce Is as 
easy as falling out of a double bed. 
The petition only has to say the cou- 
ple are incompatible; nobody will 
ask why. If they're impatient, they 
may claim an emergency (“wish to 
leave state” is the usual pretext), get 
the decree in twenty-four hours and 
have new mates by nightfall. This 
“world’s easiest divorce” is strictly 
for the home folks; newcomers must 
wait a year. 

A distinction Tulsa wishes it didn't 
“Tulsa and Oklahoma City 
are the two largest cities in the world 


have 


where you can’t buy a legal drink.” 
Tulsa votes to kill the state dry law 
every chance it gets, but Victor Bar- 
nett, of the Tulsa Tribune, sadly re- 
flects that the votes of 55,000 boot- 
leggers and their relatives always 
prove sufficient to keep them in 
business. 

Actually prohibition as practiced 
in Tulsa has its advantages. There ts 
regret that one can't get a graceful 
cocktail in a restaurant, but a man 
who has guests drop in unexpectedly 
doesn't have to go out to a liquor 
store. He simply gets on the pltone, 
places his order, and the doorbell 
rings in ten minutes 

Liquor costs no more than in a 
wet state, and in the scramble for 
business the more enterprising deal- 
ers use direct-mail advertising: 
householders receive six to ten let- 
ters a month listing prices and a 
phone number. One schoolteacher, 
who quit her job to run case lots 
down Highway 66 from Joplin, Mis 
souri, has been dubbed “Queen of 
the Bootleggers” by the newspapers. 
She’s hardly earned the ttle yet, 
She's nabbed only 
twice in a year, barely par for the 


though. been 
125-mile run 

Tulsa’s golf madness reaches the 
manic stage each June in a Mardi 


Gras of the fairways called the 
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Th res ho pre thier 
sound than Bell's 
tink ling in vVour wlass, 


It always rings true, 


Specify Beis 
The 
SPECIAL 


Celebration Scotch 
Resenvi 


Val 


or Koval 


“Tt has a certain 
cleanness of taste 


and after-tast« 


Celeb) 


Arthur 
Harttord 


BELLS...the 


86H PROO! 
Scotland. G. | 


Blended Scotch Whisky 
Heublein & Bro. Ine 


Bell & Sons, Ltd, Distill Pert] 
Conn, Sole Distributors for th 
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You can bring them home often... 


by Long Distance 


Whether it’s the first vear or the 
fourth vear away at school, they 
it you just as much as you 
rit them 
But vou need not be far away 
You can be with them im a few 
revinaeite by Long Distance 
issure voursell that all is) well 
and bring Hews incl happi 
both way 
Arrange now with your son or 
daughter wway at school for regu 
lar telephone voice-visits at con 


vernent tin 
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LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Here are some examples 
New York to Philadelphia 40¢ 
Cleveland to Pittsburgh. 45¢ 
Boston to Syracuse..... 70¢ 
Baltimore to Atlanta... .$1.05 
Washington to Chicago.$1.10 
Detroit to Los Angeles. .$1.90 


These are the Station-to-Station rates for the 
first three minutes, after 6 o'clock every might 
and all day Sunday. hey do not include the 
federal excise tax 
You save time when you 
Call by Number 


oy 





Swingaroo. Staged at Southern Hills, 
the three-day shindig brings the boys 
flying in from Caracas and Calgary. 
It's almost too dizzy to describe. An 
African big-game hunter stands on 


the first tee attended by a safari of 


six caddies in jungle costumes. He 
takes a lusty swing, hits a long slice 
into the woods, and his safari heads 
for the jungle to find the ball. Over 
on the third fairway, you'll see a 
gentleman in white tie, tails, silk hat 
and white gloves playing with Nero, 
the Duke of Wellington and Pancho 
Villa. While they wait for a Scotch- 
kilted foursome to move off the 
green, turbaned servants offer gilt 
chairs and another Oriental proffers 
gin-and-tonics from a bar on wheels. 
There’s a bar at every third tee. 
Ordinarily, though, the grooming 
of Tulsa men is impeccable. The 
women have the clothes and what it 
takes to set them off, but it’s the men 
in this he-man’s town that make the 
fashion news. Not sharp, but con- 
servatively impressive, their attire 
reflects a thoughtful respect for the 
season’s dictates. They wear snap- 
and roll-brim hats in the darker 
tones—nor the light-gray Stetson 


many Texans affect. The average 
Tulsa executive, even if he owns a 
ranch, as scores do, and raises pure- 
bred Hereford and Angus cattle, 
feels too close to Wall Street to wear 
any symbol of a Southwestern cow 
tradition he was never a part of. 
His home-town stores display casual 
jackets casually tagged at $150 and 
slacks priced at a jaw-slacking $60. 
An event to the taste of the Tulsa 
male is the annual selection not of 
the ten best-dressed women but of 
the city’s ten best-dressed men. May- 
be it’s a cryin’ shame, podner, but 
that’s the way it is. 

While you wait for the airport 
limousine, the hotel owner comes 
out to say good-by. He peers up the 
fifteen-story brick fagade of the ho- 
tel. “See all those balconies with 
Stone urns at every floor to the top? 
1 used to think those looked good, 
but that’s the sort of stuff Frank 
Lloyd Wright says clutters up our 
cities. I'm having the engineer esti- 
mate the cost of taking them off. 
Make a clean face. Guess you've no- 
ticed how clean we keep Tulsa? How 
the streets get washed every night?” 


That's Tulsa. THE END 





COMING 


NEAT 


MONTH 


A 20th Century Arkansas Traveler roams the Wonder State 
and discovers how it got its nickname. An affectionate 
portrait by a distinguished American novelist. 


ARKANSAS, by Clyde Brion Davis 


The saga of a rare and wonderful journey around history’s most storied 
and beloved sea, by one of the world’s great travel writers. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN, by Alan Moorehead 


It's a subtropical bit of our own Midwest 


with overtones of Venice. And it is a phenomenon 


even in the vacationland of Florida. 


FORT LAUDERDALE, by Carl L. Biemiller 


Are the Viennese still living in some hazy yesterday of 


wine and waltz and courtly ways? . 


. A warmly 


revealing report on the world capital of Gemutlichkeit 


AH, VIENNA!, by Frederic Morton 


A man who has won acclaim as both poet 


and physician attributes his success to what he learned 


from the people he has served. 


SEVENTY YEARS DEEP, by William Carlos Williams 


Concluding the intimate story of a Yankee girl 
supporting herself in Paris——her jobs, her diversions, and how 
she finds the French capital a city of romance 
AMERICAN GIRL IN PARIS, by Paul Deutschman 


Plus Party of One, with English novelist Joyce Cary substituting 
for vacationing Clifton Fadiman; Al Hine’s story of New York's 
City Center; All-Pro Tinesman Arnie Weinmeister’s football story . . . 
and many other worth-while features —in your November HOLIDAY. 
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7 DON'T MISS NENT MONTIPS HOLIDAY! 
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PARGAIN FARES everywhere —— 


’ $33. 
—s Y $99. 
Now evervone who travels can afford to fly TWA Just compare the fare by 


l $290. 
PWA Sky Tourist with the total cost by rail or even bus —including meals, pillows tips $305. 


$76. 
and the many other incidentals vou pay for during surface trips You Il Y } 


$16. 
qui klv discover the speed and convenience of TWA cost no more, And TWA Sky Tourist 


Save even more with TWA's greatly reduced round-trip fares 
SETV ICC IS by vond ( OmMpare You fly On world prove d ( ‘onstellations pilote al by to Europe during Thrift Season —Nov. | through March 31 


million-mile crews, enjoy prompt se rvice by ever-attentive hostesses. Best of all — 


you can go now and take a vear or more to pay with TWA’s “Time Pay Plan’! 
Where in the world do you want to go? For reservations and information, 
call TWA or see your TWA travel agent. If more convement, write TWA la the, unesl 
Skyliner Holidays 380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y 
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Phis man goes with This woman goes with 


Samsonite Samsonite 


~ 


yo - 
CE 


-_ In Admiral Blue 
O NITE REGULAR, $19.50* and Lapies’ 


WARDROBE (also shown open) $25,00* 


9 ‘ 
there’s a 
In Colorado Brown 


commciret SAMSONITE PERSONALITY SET 
to go with YOU ! 


Wherever you go, however you go, let America’s space... wrinkle free! Special tongue-in-groove 


most famous luggage reflect your personality construction protects your things against dust and 


Samsonite alone gives you 12 stunning styles in 6 dampness, Best of all-two pieces cost less than BoO- . Px 
“better-than-leather” finishes. “Takes” the rough you'd expect to pay for one piece of such fine i Hi \ 
ON Ly 
_ 


Samsonite luggave carries more clothes in less Rawhide finish, Suddle Tan, Bermuda Green ~ f f -_ 
T 7 
; ‘ . ° . 
mena SAMSON IC flight-proven luggage Fs. ~ 


if PAN AMERICAN WOR AiR WATS 


3 » BY THE MARKERS OF SAMSONITE CARD TABLES AND CHAIRS « ° 


est handling, wipes clean with a damp cloth quality luggage 0 available in Alligator finish 





